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HOW CAN THE UNITED STATES BEST 
SERVE CIVILIZATION? 


OW can the United States best 
serve civilization in this crisis? 
To the large majority of 
Americans the course which 
the President has pursued 
seems the wisest—a course of strict neu- 
trality and no meddling abroad and every 
effort to increase our economic strength 
at home, so that we may not only do our 


=, normal share of the world’s work but that 


we may also help others who are in worse 
straits than ourselves. 

This is how we see our own opportunity. 
How do others see us? What do the 
warring nations expect of us? In this 
number of the magazine we print state- 
ments written in answer to that inquiry 
for the Wortp’s Work by Sir Edward 
Grey, Chancellor Von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Count Okuma, the great democratic Prem- 
ier of Japan, and an official statement 
from Austria. 

What these statements contain is ex- 
tremely interesting. Of perhaps equal 
significance is the fact that such statements 
are made at all. 

A hundred years ago when the world was 
torn apart by the Napoleonic wars there 


were no such messages as these. Despite 
our Declaration of Independence, govern- 
ments did not have “a decent respect for 
the opinion of mankind.” Since then 
there has been a change, a greater change 
than any one knew until this war broke 
out. Suddenly all governments realized 
that the moral support of civilization was 
an almost indispensable ally. No country 
dared to take the responsibility of be- 
ginning this war. Every government has 
tried to justify itself to its own people, its 
enemies, and to neutral nations. They 
have sought the sympathy of Holland, 
Switzerland, the Argentine, the United 
States—civilization in any and all coun- 
tries. Not the sympathy of the govern- 
ments. Thesympathy of people. Reasons 
and motives are discussed in the open 
by responsible statesmen. 

Though the world is afflicted by war now 
as it was a hundred years ago, there is a 
respect for the opinion of mankind now 
that did not exist then, a respect which, if 
it continue to grow, spells the end of war— 
not soon, but surely, for only a slow process 
can be sure enough to encompass so great 
an end. 


Copyright, 1914, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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A STATEMENT FROM SIR 
EDWARD GREY 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


F THE Wor vp’s Work wants a contribution to its central 
idea of enquiring how the United States may best serve 
the interests of civilization at this period of change and 
re-definition; how best their immunity may be used; and 
what is their opportunity, not only selfishly, but altru- 
istically: the only thing I can say is that a great nation standing 
outside this European conflict should use what influence it 
can on the side of right and against wrong. We believe that 
we are fighting for liberty and independence, unthreatened by 


fo) 5 d 
militarism, and to redress the cruel wrong done to Belgium. 
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We hope to win a peace that will secure these things. What 
influence the United States can exercise, and to what end and 
when their influence should be used, is a question for their 
own people to decide. 

But I do not think that this will be a suitable contribution 
to the dispassionate enquiry made by the editors of the WorLp’s 
Work magazine; and perhaps | may explain how impossible it 
is for a member of a Government who believe that they are 
fighting for the independence of their country, and that all 
they care for and believe is at stake, to do anything except plead 
the cause of that country and to ask at least for sympathy. 
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A STATEMENT FROM COUNT 
OKUMA °9 


PREMIER OF JAPAN A 
LL wars are horrible, especially the present one, in which 
practically the whole of Europe is involved. We of Japan 

sincerely hoped that we would not be drawn into it. Un- yA 
fortunately, however, a situation which was not of our own 

seeking was forced upon us and we had no choice but to Cae: 

take up arms to defend our legitimate interests and fulfil our just obli- 2 

gations. 2 
As it happens, | am now the Premier of one of the contending states. 
Nevertheless my heart is for peace, as will be proved by the work | am 
pursuing as president of the Peace Society of Japan. I must confess | 
am not sanguine enough to believe that the era for absolute cessation of 
war is at hand, yet | encourage myself in the belief that the dominant 
note of the modern civilization, its persistent spirit, is that righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation as it does an individual, that obedience to 
law and reason which leads along the paths of peace. Indeed, it is most 
discouraging that at the time when we have thought we were making 
real progress toward universal peace the greatest war in history should 
have to be waged among the most highly civilized of nations. But we 
should not despair. There is still one great civilized power standing 
clear outside of this dreadful turmoil. That is the United States. 
Unique as is the position occupied by her, its advantage is great, for it 
gives the United States an opportunity, as is pointed out in the wise 
counsel of President Wilson to his people, to “show herself at this time 
of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to exhibit a fine poise of un- 
disturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the efficiency of dis- 
passionate action; a nation that neither sits in judgment upon others nor 
is disturbed in her own counsels and which keeps herself fit and free to 
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do what is honest and disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace 
of the world.” 

While it would be both unwise and premature to express at this time 
any opinion as to where and how the present war should be or will be 
terminated and peace be restored, | feel certain and, therefore, safe to 
say that the experiences of this titanic struggle will bring most forcibly 
home to us all a sense of the weighty burdens and the horrible waste of 
war. There and then will be an opportunity for an impartial wise 
counsel to prevail. | mean the counsel for a reduction of armament 
and for the cultivation of the spirit of mutual toleration and esteem 
among peoples of different races and creeds, with consequent adherence 
on the part of all nations to the principle of reciprocal freedom and 
equality in their intercourse with each other. As long as nations of 
the world live in armed peace and as long as they permit their peoples 
to be ruled by social animosities or national prejudices there can be no 
real peace and the world will have to suffer forever. 

-. But who is to be the one that shall give such an impartial counsel 
and have it listened to? To me it looks as if by Providence the 
United States is kept apart from the present momentous struggle. | 
sincerely hope she will remain so throughout it. 
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A STATEMENT FROM DR. VON 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 


CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


HAVE been asked by the Editor of the WorLp’s Work to give an 

answer to the question, how the United States could best make its 

neutrality serviceable for the purpose of helping the cause of human- 

ity during the present terrible war. The answer seems obvious. 

The people of the United States will best serve the cause of peace 
and humanity by being not only neutral according to the letter of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s proclamation, but also impartial in the spirit of his fur- 
ther utterances. This is the only way to gain the confidence of the whole 
world, and without this confidence the United States cannot hope to 
render the important services to the cause of humanity which it wishes 
to render. 

There are two sides to every question. Of late Germany has even 
been accused of intentionally starving the civilian population of Bel- 
gium, whilst it is evident that there would not be the slightest question 
of starvation or even want if the “ Declaration of London”’ had not been 
violated by our enemies, who try to prevent all shipments of foodstuffs, 
regardless of their destination. Not only Belgium but all neutral coun- 
tries in Europe are suffering under the hard laws which British navalism 
seeks to impose on the world. 

Everybody is full of pity for the unhappy civilian population of Bel- 
gium, which has suffered more than others under the inevitable hardships 
of war. England puts the blame for this state of affairs on us. No 
German will agree with the English contention. The cases of Belgium 
and Luxemburg are identical. The latter country was really neutral, 
did not fight, and has suffered no losses at all. Germany paid her ample 
indemnity for all damages. Belgium, however, did fight, because it 
followed England’s advice. Sir Edward Grey’s White Book proves 
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CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 





this, as well as Mr. Winston Churchill’s journey to Antwerp. Belgium 
is simply a victim of the British policy, which demands that Antwerp 
should be in the hands of a vassal of England. For this reason Great 
Britain favored Belgium, at the time it first broke loose from Holland, 
and imposed Belgian neutrality on the continental Powers. When the 
German troops now had to march into Belgium, because we knew that 
France intended to attack us through Belgium, we guaranteed the latter 
country complete independence and territorial integrity. Prompted 
by England, Belgium refused all our offers. At that time already we 
had reason to believe that Belgium counted on the support of the 
Allies, for which, as we all have seen, it waited in vain. Now we know 
that Belgium was before the beginning of the war not a neutral country, 
but an ally and dependency of England. The search of the archives 
of the Belgian general staff brought out the fact that Great Britain had 


a secret military arrangement with Belgium against Germany, thereby 











drawing Belgium into a serious breach of its obligations as a neutral 
country. Germany was compelled to act as it did, because we are fight- 
ing for our existence. We could not permit our flank to be endangered 
through an attack by an English army landing at Zeebriigge nor could 
we risk to see Germany attacked across our entirely open frontier in 
Rhineland. 

Since | have been Chancellor of the German Empire the desire to 
improve our relations with Great Britain has always been the keystone 
of my whole foreign policy. All my efforts to this end were coolly re- 
jected by England—and whyr Because Great Britain wished to 
perpetuate the existing differences between the continental Powers for 
the purpose of maintaining her naval supremacy. Therefore England 
for a long time had secret military arrangements with France and, as | 
have already mentioned, with Belgium. Similar arrangements were 
in preparation with Russia. Not satisfied with this alone, England 
demanded of Japan, which wanted to remain neutral, that it attack 
Kiao-Chau, thereby violating China’s neutrality. Japan complied 
with this request and at the same time took possession of German islands 
in the South Seas. England has shown the Japanese the way to China, 
to the South Seas, and probably also to India. 

We regret the above consequences of British navalism, which we 
will have to fight to the bitter end. We are, however, not the only 
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British navalism, the North Sea is blocked by English mines, and the 
ships of all neutral nations, even those destined to neutral ports, are 
dragged into British harbors. | repeat, we regret the disturbance of ~ 
neutral commerce, but we are not to be blamed for it. Germany hopes i 
e 
e 


sufferers. The commerce of all neutral nations is being disturbed by y 
é 
® 


that peace will come soon. After the great sacrifices which the German 
nation has brought, with a unanimity and devotion without parallel 
in history, no peace can, however, be acceptable which does not guar- 
antee Germany against a second attack from its present enemies. Ger- 
many does not wish to dominate the world, or, like British navalism, to 
“rule the waves.” All it wants is equal opportunity, open door politics, 
and open commerce throughout the world. Least of all does Germany 2 
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desire to seek expansion on the American Continent. This, however, 
has been said so often officially by the Imperial Government, that | 
need hardly repeat it here. 
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THE OFFICIAL AUSTRIAN 
VIEW 


FROM THE AMBASSADOR OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY TO THE UNITED STATES 


HE United States can render inestimable service to the 
cause of peace and civilization by maintaining the strictest 
neutrality as long as the gigantic struggle devastating 
Europe goes on. The proclamation of the President, 
recommending not only respect for neutrality in all the 

actions and dealings of the Government but also in the attitude of its 
people, is wise and statesmanlike. For only through an impartial and 
unbiased attitude of the people can be attained the serenity of atmos- 
phere indispensable for a successful attempt at mediation. 

When, after the dreadful slaughter of hundreds of thousands, doubt- 
less signs of lassitude, a slackening of the fiery warlike spirit amongst 

“the nations in arms,” will be perceptible, the moment will have come 
for President Wilson to propose once more his mediation to the belli- 
gerent Powers. He is then warranted in the name of all neutral Powers 
suffering severely through the war to exercise strong moral pressure 
upon the Governments of the Powers at war, which might be more 
ambitious and determined to prolong the struggle than the people 
themselves. 

On which side ought this pressure to be brought to bear? I do not 
hesitate one moment to state most emphatically that the duty of the 
United States will be to stand up, during the mediation, for the weaker 
part, to prevent the effort of the victorious Powers—whoever they may 
be—from entirely crushing the opposed group, to strive strenuously for 
the maintenance of the balance of power. For thus alone can be ob- 
tained a lasting peace instead of an armistice with the threat of a new 
terrible conflagration. 

Besides, asevere defeat of either the Allies,or Germany and Austria- 
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Hungary, would inflict great personal loss on the business men of the 
United States. This country depends upon the now belligerent Powers 
for the sale of its raw material. They are not only its best customers 
but also its debtors and creditors. The crushing of either European 
group would result in economical disaster for the United States. 

What | consider as an unquestionable right of the United States is 
the unhampered faculty to transport its staple goods on its own neutral 
ships to any neutral country that may be in need of and willing to pay 
a good price for them. The ocean is the high road of all seafaring na- 
tions. But now this high road is patrolled by English and French cruis- 
ers which submit the legitimate neutral trade to the most vexatious 
treatment. The Declaration of London of 1909, agreed upon by all the 
great maritime Powers on the invitation of Great Britain, has been 
quietly dropped and replaced by arbitrary rules. The claim to extend 
indefinitely the notion of contraband, so as almost to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between absolute and conditional contraband, is void and un- 
founded. In order to starve Germany and her Ally and to cut off the 
supply of raw material for their industries, Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark are made to suffer severely and to lack wheat and bread. A 
high-spirited nation like the American ought to resist this tyranny and, 
by putting herself at the head of all neutral nations, defeat it. The 
present state of things on the sea bids a fair warning to the Federal 
Government how few rights would be left to the neutral seafaring na- 
tions should Great Britain succeed in sweeping German trade and ship- 
ping off the ocean and in destroying the German fleet. The United 
States would soon be confronted with the overbearing demands of Great 
Britain, who wishes to control single-handed the Atlantic and to share 
the domination of the Pacific with Japan. 
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M. THEOPHILE DELCASSE 


THE MAN WHO UNDID THE WORK OF BISMARCK. _ (See page 264.) 











HOW BIG AN ARMY DO WE NEED? 


VEN in the face of the sobering 
sights abroad there is a great deal 
of buncombe preached about our 

army and navy. 

_ A distinguished veteran recently argued 
before a Security League that we must see 
to our national defences because at pres- 
ent we have no way of preventing an enemy 


of England from using the Hudson River 


Valley as an avenue of attack upon Canada. 

A few days later an eminent pacifist 
paper said editorially: 

“Be frank about it [the demand for 
preparedness], Messieurs the Militarists. 
Go the whole figure. Put all your cards 
on the table. Let us get rid of the non- 
sense of tenth-of-the-way measures. If 
the United States is really going to put 
itself in a posture to meet and fight to the 
death England or Germany, or some pos- 
sible combination of European enemies, 
we know what we have got to do. We 
have got to raise a regular army of mil- 
lions of men. We shall have to enact 
compulsory military service.” 

The editorial went on in this vein de- 
spite the fact that the same paper, two 
days before, in commenting upon the 
idea of Germany attacking Canada via the 
Hudson River, pointed out that the trans- 
portation problem would practically limit 
any European force crossing the Atlantic 
to 150,000 men or less. 

All this shows that about the only thing 
as hysterical and prone to imagination as 
a militarist is a pacifist, and vice versa. 

The vast majority of us who are neither 
can approach the subject of national .de- 
fence in much the same frame of mind 
that we approach the insurance problem. 
We may take counsel as to the hazard 
of our situation and our future intentions, 
see what contingencies might conceivably 
get us in trouble, find out the cost of 
arming against those contingencies, and 
then decide which ones we'll risk and which 
ones we'll insure against. 

Now, of course, it is true that an excess 
of fire insurance sometimes leads to in- 
cendiarism, and on the other hand an entire 
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lack of insurance often leads to unnecessary 
loss. A man must use some judgment in 
buying insurance and a nation must use 
a similar judgment in buying military 
protection. In both it is the part of wis- 
dom to see that we get our money’s worth. 

If we are certain that we shall never be 
in any kind of a war again, the obvious 
thing to do is to abolish the entire military 
and naval establishment. There are a 
few people in the United States who be- 
lieve we shall never have need of army or 
navy and who work for their immediate dis- 
establishment. 

If the majority of us feel that we are in 
no danger of anything more serious than.a 
Philippine insurrection or a Colorado 
strike, it is a simple matter to prepare for 
these contingencies at much less than the 
present expense for the army and navy. 

If we feel that there is a chance of our 
sometime having to intervene in Mexico, 
Haiti, or Nicaragua, our military men can 
tell us exactly what kind of establishment 
we shall need for such work. Probably 
it would not cost any more than the present 
army, but it would be much more efficient 
in equipment than the present army. 

If we feel that the risk of England’s or 
Germany’sor Japan’sor any other country’s 
possible desire for the Philippines, Hono- 
lulu, Porto Rico, or their refusal to abide by 
the Monroe Doctrine, is great, we must be 
prepared to defend ourselves from attack. 

We can look over all the possibilities 
and calmly take such chances as we feel 
warranted in taking and take such pre- 
cautions against the other contingencies 
as military science dictates. Happily, we 
are so situated that the precautions to 
meet any conceivable catastrophe do not 
require a large army or a great expense. 
We are spending at present nearly as much 
money—much more if we include the 
pension waste—as would be necessary to 
insure us against such a catastrophe. But 
an army prepared for any possible duties 
would be a very different army from the 
one we have at present. Having had only 
a hazy idea of why we had an army and 
what it was for, we have not prepared it 
for anything in particular. If most of 

















































us ever knew the facts, we had forgotten 
that the War of 1812 was a series of 
catastrophes on land, that the Mexican 
War was unnecessarily costly because we 
had to improvise half the armies we used, 
that the Civil War was so long because 
the Confederacy was given time to prepare 
its armies, that the Spanish War was costly 
and will be for years in pensions in direct 
ratio to the inefficiency of its conduct. 
Notwithstanding that the army never has 
been ready in any emergency, we take it 
for granted that if anything should come 
up it would be ready now. In that we 
are partially right. The army is in- 
finitely better than it was in 1860 or 
1898. But it should be better than it is. 
Happily, we do not need a big army, but 
we do need a good one, a well-trained, 
well-equipped, prepared army. Either 
that or none at all. ‘“‘ Not because the 
time or occasion calls for such measures, 
but because it should be our constant 
policy to make these provisions for our 
national peace and safety,” and because 
the situation in Europe has made certain 
fundamental military facts more or less 
clear to us, it is possible that now we may 
be in a position to put the army in good 
shape and stop wasting money on it by 
deciding what we need, paying for it, and 
seeing that we get our money’s worth. 

In his message the President states what 
is the accepted American doctrine: “A 
powerful navy we have always regarded 
as our proper and natural means of de- 
fence; and it has always been of defence 
that we have thought, never of aggression 
and conquest.” Congress has had and 
has now the information on which to judge 
in what a powerful navy consists. Until 
now the public has not had the information 
because it did not care about it. Under 
present circumstances the public interest 
is aroused so that the public will watch 
Congressional action with greater scrutiny 
than in the past. 

The President has also suggested that 
we train our citizenry to be able to defend 
the Nation in time of need. This is the 
first administrative suggestion in fifty 
years to improve our military condition 
in the event of war. This citizen-training 
is evidently based upon the success of the 
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summer training camps for college students 
which have already been inaugurated. 

If a proper plan of training the citizens 
who volunteer can be enacted into law 
we shall, for the first time in our history, 
have a body of men from whom we can 
immediately draw to make our army large 
enough to be effective. 

Effective for what? In an effort to an- 
swer this question, and the similar question, 
What is a powerful navy? the next num- 
ber of the WorLp’s Work wili be devoted 
largely to an explanation of our present 
military and naval conditions, our past 
experiences and our present need. We 
may thank fortune that the facts in the 
case do not constitute a propaganda for 
militarism, that on the contrary they con- 
stitute a strong case for both economy and 
efficiency, and that in our case an army 
which is sufficient for defense will not be 
anywhere near adequate for offensive oper- 
ations, so that no country can take our 
military establishment as a basis for an 
increase in armament. 


FOR RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP 


X-SECRETARY HENRY L. 
HK STIMSON has suggested that in 
the forthcoming revision of the state 
constitution of New York the governor be 
empowered to prepare and introduce bills 
in the legislature and support them on 
the floor of the chamber; and that he have 
the sole power to prepare and introduce the 
budget, which can be cut down but not in- 
creased by the legislature. In other words, 
Mr, Stimson’s plan is to legalize and make 
more effective the kind of responsible 
leadership which Governor Hughes prac- 
tised in New York and President Wilson 
practised as governor of New Jersey and 
has been practising as President. The 
Taft Administration, probably at Mr. 
Stimson’s suggestion, advocated such re- 
sponsible leadership from the White 
House; and Mr. Wilson pointed out, in his 
contribution to Lord Acton’s “Modern 
History,” that in actual practice we have 
the example of the first Presidents of the 
Republic as precedent for the establish- 
ment of this kind of “responsible govern- 
ment” in the United States. 
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Mr. Wilson described the lessened effi- 
ciency of our national machinery due to the 
fact that “the responsible system of govern- 
ment was not legalized,’ in these words: 


The parliamentary régime had broken down 
because there was no organized method of 
leadership in Congress and no responsible 
ministry at the head of a dominant party and of 
the law-making House. The President’s “‘Cab- 
inet,” though in early years selected from among 
men who had seen service in Congress and were 
known and acknowledged leaders of their party, 
had never had a place on the floor of Congress. 
Congressional committees had for many years 
and after the foundation of the Government ac- 
cepted the suggestions of the President and his 
advisers in matters of legislation; bills had often 
been framed in executive departments which the 
Houses showed themselves very ready to adopt; 
and the early Presidents had counted upon ex- 
ercising a guiding influence in legislation as a 
natural prerogative in view of their position as 
accepted representatives of the Nation. But 
Congress had by degrees broken away from this 
private connection with the Executive, this con- 
nection of advice and common council; and 
there had never been any public connection 
whatever. The Houses looked more and more 
exclusively to their own committees or to their 
own private members for bills which they were 
to act upon, and grew more and more jealous of 
“outside” suggestions, or assumptions of par- 
liamentary leadership. There was still always a 
nominal ‘‘Administration”’ party and always a 
party, also, of the “Opposition” in the House 
and Senate; but the “Administration” party 
had grown every session more and more disposed 
to dictate to the President rather than to sub- 
mit to his leadership; and Congress was not 
homogeneous enough to follow distinct or con- 
sistent lines of action. It was itself a miscel- 
laneous body, made up, as the nominating con- 
ventions were made up, of the free, non-codper- 
ative choice of separate and differing localities. 
There was no responsible leadership either in 
Congress or out of it. And so irresponsible 
leadership was substituted, the leadership whose 


_ function was in the electoral districts, in local 


campaign committees, in newspaper offices, in 
the management that was private and away 
from the forum of debate where questions of 
statesmanship seemed the determining factors 
in affairs. 


Responsible government means central- 
ization and an increased power for the 
Executive. Those who fear such power 
will protest, but the great mass of the 
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people have come to look to the Executive 
for results. The power of Mr. Hughes, of 
Mr. Roosevelt, of Mr. Wilson, to get re- 
sults has been their chief strength with the 
people. And once the public understands 
the situation it will not fear to legalize the 
power which enables the Executive to get 
these results. 
I] 


Such a responsible government would 
not only render the conduct of our public 
business more efficient, it would remove 
from it the most wasteful and corrupting 
influence in our national life. 

The rivers and harbors bill, the public 
buildings bill, the private pension bills, 
certain items in the army-and navy appro- 
priation bills—part or all of these appro- 
priation bills which account for two thirds 
of our national yearly expenditure are 
familiarly referred to in Washington as 
“pork.” 

There are some members of Congress 
who refuse to have anything to do with 
river and harbor “‘pork”’ but who are a little 
weak on pensions. There are others who 
are strict with their constituents about 
pensions but who will fight long and hard 
to keep a useless army post alive in their 
district. There are very few members of 
Congress who do not deal in “pork” in 
one way or another, in other words who do 
not get money out of the National Treas- 
ury for expenditure in their own districts 
contrary to the public good. With every 
member of Congress after some pieceof pork 
or other, it is only natural that they should 
combine and help one another so that 
every one shall be certain to get something. 
It is in this way that a large proportion 
of the public money is divided and frittered 
away. The way to make an appropriation 
bill pass is to put a piece of “pork”’ in it 
for every Representative and Senator. 
The omnibus private pension bills and the 
rivers and harbors bills, for example, are 
drawn on this general principle. As former 
Senator Carter expressed it: “Every man 
who has a piece of ‘pork’ in the bill is 
expected to keep his mouth shut and to 
square his conscience with his duty under 
his oath as best he can.” It is true that 
the committees make more or less of an 
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effort to make as decent a bill as they can 
consistent with the proper distribution of 
the pork so that, mixed with the porcine in- 
gredients, are some meritorious provisions. 
Nevertheless, the main characteristics of 
the whole system are waste and corruption. 

And the worst of it all is, no one is 
responsible. The Administration is not 
responsible because it does not draw up 
the bills. It is true the President can veto 
them, but in doing so he has to veto the 
good along with the bad, and Congress has 
become adept at preparing bills which 
have just sufficient merit to escape the 
veto. Nobody in particular in the House 
and the Senate is responsible. If the 
public were to hold the chairman of the 
rivers and harbors committee responsible, 
for instance, it could do nothing to him. 
He is appropriating the money collected 
from all the people, he is shaping a national 
policy, but he is not responsible to the 
Nation. He is, as a matter of fact, re- 
sponsible to the first district in Florida. 
As long as the first district in Florida 
believes in big appropriations, the chair- 
man of the committee need not worry 
about the rest of the Nation. 

Under this “pork’’ system there is no 
economy. Sending different men to Con- 
gress does no good. ‘The personnel changes 
all the time. The pork barrel remains. 
A change in parties is no help. It is likely 
to do harm, for when the “‘outs”’ get in they 
feel like making up for the lean minority 
years. Pork barrel methods and economy 
can never get along together. The pork 
barrel means no responsibility, lax morals, 
and waste. 

The way to economize is to fix the respon- 
sibility not on a man responsible to a single 
district, but on a man responsible to the 
whole country. If the Administration 
prepared the budgets the public could put 
its finger on the man who spent its money. 
Moreover, if, when the budgets were sub- 
mitted to Congress, the various Secretaries 
who prepared them could be put upon the 
floor to explain them, an active minority 
could lay bare to the public any ill con- 
sidered items. At present the minority 
is not so keen in trying to block wasteful 
appropriations as it might be if it were not 
getting its portion of the pork. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 








We are now laying emergency taxes to 
meet a war situation. We are in a period 
in which we shall need every penny of our 
capital to finance our home industries and 
promote our trade abroad. It is time for 
us privately and publicly to act as a 
responsible people and husband our re- 
sources so that we may make the most of 
our opportunities. It is time that we had 
a responsible government that could con- 
duct our business economically, efficiently, 
and honestly. It is time for the pork 
barrel to go. Unless it goes we may have 
periods of fasting from the pork barrel in 
times of emergency, but never a total ab- 
stinence. 


KEEPING OPEN OUR ARTERIES’ 


HE railroads in the United States 

have come through a tremendously 

constructive and at the same time 

tortuous and somewhat eviksmelling past 
to a present serious condition. 

Nowhere else in the world have the rail- 
roads done as much for development as 
they have in the United States. They 
pushed out into the unsettled regions and 
literally pulled population and industry 
after them. A great deal of their success 
in opening up the country was directly due 
to the discriminating rates favoring infant 
industries and new sections. The rail- 
roads were the veritable middlemen of 
Providence, encouraging the total pros- 
perity to the best of their ability but with 
little consideration for the sacrifice of 
schemes or men who did not fit in with 
their dispensations. And, as it always 
happens, unlimited power was too much 
for human nature. The railroads became 
arrogant, and evil practices grew up among 
them. They forgot the great doctrine of 
service for the quick profits of extortionate 
rates and high finance. And the people 
rose up and demanded, “ Who are you that 
you should act as Providence tous?” And 
they in turn forgot the doctrine of service 
and sought revenge. The railroads an- 
swered, “If you hurt us you will be but 
hurting yourselves.” And the people 
answered, “ Even at a sacrifice we will teach 
you a lesson.” And they did. They 
passed many salutary laws and many 
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ridiculous ones. They drove the railroads 
out of politics and at the same time need- 
lessly hampered their purely railroad 
operations. There is no doubt that the 
people taught the railroads a lesson, and 
there is no doubt that the railroads were 
slow in learning, for every time the public 
wrath subsided some new and colossal 
railroad iniquity would come to light. 
No matter how plain the handwriting on 
the wall some of the railroads ran too fast 
to read it. And so with their sins upon 
them and with the public only half con- 
vinced that they are purged, the railroads 
come and present their case somewhat in 
this way: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes rates and regulates our operations. 
Forty-six states all do the same. There- 
fore, both our income and our expenses, 
and, therefore, our profits are to a large 
extent fixed by law and they are fixed 
at a point where we cannot make money 
enough to stay in business permanently 
and give you the improved service you 
demand. 

“We cannot stay in business and im- 
prove our service unless we can borrow 
money to pay maturing obligations and 


‘get new capitale to build the necessary 


improvements. With diminishing profit 
we cannot borrow the money except at 
higher rates of interest which will further 
diminish the profits, and this is particularly 
true now that European capital, which is 
content with fairly low returns and on 
which we counted to a considerable de- 
gree in the past, will not be forthcoming in 
the future. 

“If you cut down excessive rates, it is 
only fair that you raise those that are 
too low. In other words, if you keep us 
from making riches you at least owe us a 
living.” 

The work of the Commission has re- 
lieved the public of the feeling that it was 
subject to the dictates of arbitrary dis- 
criminatory rates arranged by the railroads. 
The public has recourse to a public body 
which has its interests at heart. The 
Commission has also required a more 
general use of safety appliances than the 
majority of the railroads would have 
adopted of their own initiative. And 
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the Commission has required a wholesome 
publicity in the railroad business, of value 
to the railroads themselves and to the 
investing public. Without question the 
Commission has justified itself in these 
three ways. It is now meeting the first 
great test of its wisdom in adjusting the 
general scale of rates so that the railroads 
will continue the healthy growth necessary 
for their best service to the country. And 
as yet the Commission has not found a way 
of keeping railroad finance as nearly clean 
as we may reasonably expect it to be. 

Both the railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are still on trial. 

As a rule the state railroad commissions 
have failed to help and have generally hurt 
the national transportation systems. The 
infinite variety and conflicting nature of 
their regulations. have done very little 
for the public which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cannot do as effectively. 
This is not a criticism of the motives or 
abilities of these commissions, but merely 
of the fact that it is not humanly possible 
for forty-seven commissions to participate 
in any one job and not make a mess of it. 

If we are to maintain our commercial 
and industrial health during the next few 
years and keep ourselves in the vigorous 
state that our responsibilities are hkely 
to demand of us, we should look well to 
our arteries of commerce. 


TRUSTING HISTORY TO REPEAT 


iTSeur 


; HE Mexican problem is still with 
us. Politically, chaos rules su- 


preme. Industrially, a large part 
of the country goes on as it did under the 
old régime and as it has been doing during 
the revolution. The sum of the exports 
and the imports for each of the four fiscal 
years 1909-1913 has been as follows: 


1909-10 . 227 million dollars 
IQIO-11 . 250 million dollars 
IQII-12. 241 million dollars 
1912-13 . 248 million dollars 


This is the record despite the fact that 
in May, 1911, Porfirio Diaz resigned, and 
was succeeded by De la Barra as pro- 
visional president, who in turn gave way 















to Madero in October, 1911, who was 
murdered in February, 1913, and his place 
taken by Huerta, who has also retired. 

A very considerable proportion of the 
population took little or no interest in 
the “war of liberation,” or the “main- 
tenance of stable government,” but went 
on about their business as usual. This 
phenomenon of indifference is not peculiar 
to Mexico. During the American Revolu- 
tion, at the time of the Battle of Trenton 
(when enthusiasm for war was at its ebb), 
the desire for liberty among @ total of 
about 3 million people resulted in a main 
Continental army of only 2,500 men, ill- 
equipped, ill-provisioned, and almost en- 
tirely unpaid. 

Out of a somewhat apathetic population 
and a chaotic conflict of ambitions among 
the fighting chieftains, we hope a quiet 
and more or less representative form of 
government will emerge. Looking merely 
at Mexico the chances that this will 
happen do not seem particularly bright. 
But looking at the history of republics in 
general there seems more cause for hope. 
Many of the countries in Central America 
and even in South America have had 
dictators and emerged from dictatorship 
by the process of revolution out of which 
evolved, after many trials and failures, a 
government which could maintain itself 
and in which one administration could 
follow another peacefully. 

The history of Central and South 
American countries offers plenty of hope 
that Mexico will work out of her present 
unhappy position. It gives little hope 
that this will be a quick process. 

There are many people who do not wish 
to wait for this process—not as many as 
before the war began in Europe, but still a 
goodly number. They suggest that we 
appoint ourselves tutors in self-government 
as an alternative to letting the Mexicans 
work out their own salvation. The pre- 
cedent, of course, is our treatment of Cuba. 
There is little doubt that we could 
straighten out Mexico as we did Cuba, 
but there are three considerations which 
affect the wisdom of this procedure: 

1. The cost. 

2.- The difficulty of ending the tutelage. 
3. The effect on foreign nations. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 





Our experiences in Cuba were not so 
very costly in either men or money, but 
it must be remembered that we went there 
as the ally of the Cubans and that Cuba 
is a comparatively small country. If we 
should go into Mexico we should have to 
go in as an alien enemy, and Mexico is a 
very large country and a rather difficult 
one in which to preserve order. Our task 
would be much more difficult, more costly, 
and much longer than was our task in 
Cuba. 

The longer we stayed and the more men 
and money we spent the more difficult it 
would become to give up our position in 
the country. This, in fact, is the reason 
why some people advocate intervention. 
They want the United States to take 
Mexico and they look upon intervention 
as the first step. An even superficial 
study of the political and industrial effect 
of a large mass of unassimilable people 
either in the old South or in New Mexico 
and Arizona shows the very grave danger 
that such an adventure would entail to a 
government like our own. 

Besides this effect on us internally, 
intervention in Mexico would do us much 
harm abroad, for, however sincere our 
intentions of withdrawal, many foreign 
nations would look upon our act as an 
effort to get a somewhat larger “place in 
the sun,”’ a kind of hypocritical use of the 
Monroe Doctrine for our own profit. 


“THE HOPE OF POLAND 


| “HERE are two brothers, one in 

the Prussian ranks and one in the 

Russian ranks, fighting each other 
in a cause which is none of theirs, back 
and forth over a fair land which they should 
like to call their own. They are Poles, 
patriots who, if they could, would fight 
for their own country; but, having none, 
they are conscripts in the armies of other 
nations, trying to kill each other and lay 
waste the land of their birth to satisfy the 
ambitions of governments in which they 
have no influence or sympathy. There 
are thousands such in the armies of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. After the battle of 
Lemberg, when the Red Cross doctors 
from each side met between the lines, 
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they met as brothers. They were Poles 
and many of the victims they treated were 
Poles. These unhappy people are living 
in the land where war is spreading ruin, and 
on both sides they are helping spread ruin 
in this land which they love. 

The Belgians at least could fight for 
their country. Whatever side they are 
on, the Poles are fighting agaznst theirs. 

Yet the Poles who fight for Russia— 
and they are the majority—can take a 
certain grim joy in the conflict in their 
country. The Czar has promised that if 
the Allies win all Poland will be united 
and will be given autonomy. Austria 
made a similar promise, and the German 
Government also promised that whatever 
of Poland Germany acquired by the war 
should be given autonomy. But the Poles 
have generally chosen to rely on the 
Russian promise. Perhaps it is a belief 
in the ultimate victory of the Allies, or 
more faith in and a more friendly feeling 
toward Russia—whatever the cause, the 
Poles are praying for the Russian victory 
in which they see the hope of a united 
Poland. 

The Russians have never Russianized 
the Poles, and the Prussians have never 
Prussianized the Poles, nor has Francis 
Joseph made Austrians of them. For a 
hundred years these people have had no 
country. By the arbitrary divisions of 
the Congress of Vienna they have lived a 
century as the subjects of three different 
rulers, and in all three countries in large 
measure deprived of the political rights 
and privileges which we feel are essential 
to the real development of a people. In 
1772, four years before our Declaration of 
Independence, a feeble and disorganized 
Poland was divided between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. Nwo, out of a 
cataclysm for which Poles are in no way 
responsible but in which they are forced 
to fight each other to suit other peoples’ 
needs, a hope of a reunited and at least 
partially free country appears. The slowly 
passing days of autocracy have never 
presented a more incongruous spectacle 
than this to the eyes of a world that is 
becoming more and more convinced that 
every people has a right to'work out its 
own salvation. 
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ICELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA 
AGAIN 


ITH a cargo of fish and wool 
the Hermod from Iceland 
steamed into New York har- 


bor last fall, reéstablishing the direct trad- 
ing relations begun by the Vikings. 

In ordinary times Iceland, which does 
not grow cereals in abundance, buys in 
England, Norway, or Denmark. But war 
has made it hard to buy food in Europe, 
so the Government of Iceland sent the 
Hermod to the United States in charge of 
the Honorable Sveinn Bjornsson, member 
of the Althing, or parliament, and Mr. 
Olafur Johnson, a merchant of Reykjavik. 
The ship was laden with 90 tons of loose 
wool and 3,400 barrels of fish. The money 
from the fish and wool bought 500 tons 
of petroleum and 1,200 tons of flour, wheat, 
rice, peas, coffee, and other groceries. 

The Icelanders made a point of inform- 
ing Americans that they intend to con- 
tinue the relations renewed after so long a 
time. In the near future they hope to use 
ships now building to do more business 
direct with the United States instead of 
buying their goods from Europe. 

The exports of Iceland last year 
amounted to $5,500,000 and the imports to 
$5,000,000. Iceland is one of the richest 
of the world’s fishing grounds in trout, 
salmon, cod, and halibut. Fish, and fish 
products, are the largest single item of ex- 
port. In addition the island exports wool, 
sheep, seal skins, and fox skins, bird 
feathers, cranberries, mutton, and eider 
ducks. Small fortunes are made in breed- 
ing hardy ponies, many of which have been 
sold in England. Iceland buys coal, oil 
for lights and motor fishing boats, steel 
bridges, automobiles, motor boats, sugar, 
starch, cotton goods, soap, soda, oatmeal, 
flour, shoes, and paper for its eighteen 
newspapers. Iceland wants an American 
vice-consul to promote trade relations. 

Iceland ought to prove a fine little cus- 
tomer. The country lives strictly within 
its means and pays for what it buys. It 
has no national debt, neither has it an 
army or a navy. Nominally the island is 
under the Danish flag, but in October of 
last year it raised a flag of its own. 
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THE MAN WHO UNDID THE WORK OF BISMARCK 


BY 


W. MORTON FULLERTON 


AUTHOR OF “‘PROBLEMS OF POWER,”’ ETC. 


T WAS in the last days of October, high up 
over the ocean at Sainte Adresse, the suburb 
of Havre, where an exiled King and Nation, 
hunted from their soil, had accepted the 
hospitality of a friendly Power. 

I had spent the morning with the French 
Minister to Belgium, and, hastening to an ap- 
pointment arranged for me with not the least 
important member of the Belgian Government, 
I was suddenly arrested on the way by a musical 
note alien to the French air. It was the sound 
of a bag-pipe accompanying the march of in- 
visible men. An instant later there swung 
round out of a side street, into the avenue skirt- 
ing the sea, a column of the new khaki-clad 
army of England. At the head a goat—or was 
it a unicornre—followed by an officer on horse- 
back. A score of terriers, fox and Scotch, 
careered yelping up and down the line. Sud- 
denly the regiments, now filling the avenue in 
front of the brown battleships of France riding 
at anchor in the offing, broke forth into the 
song, “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary.” 
Five thousand English youths just landed on 
French soil were moving to the camp whence, 
within a day or a month, they were to be sent a 
few miles eastward into the trenches of Flanders. 
Had I ever, during twenty years of experience 
of men and things in Europe, amid the crises 
of continental, and even of world, history, 
felt a finer thrill of emotion than then and there 
at Havre, as the grandiose suggestiveness of the 
scene passing before my eyes expanded to the 
limits of the vast horizon that framed the 
sublime picture? At my elbow stood a Belgian 
deputy and an official of the French Foreign 
Office. Turning to the French official, the 
Belgian said merely this, ‘That’s the work of 
vour Delcassé.”’ 

We climbed to the bluff of Sainte Adresse, 
and we had our audience with the Belgian 
Minister. That meeting, with the conversation 
that ensued, is another story; but one moment 
of the talk associated itself instantly with the 
scene I have just described. ‘Your Excel- 
lency,” I ventured, “Belgium has saved Eur- 
ope.” Quick came the retort: “It is not 
Belgium that has saved Europe. The savior 
of Europe is M. Delcassé.” 

I thought of a letter that I had received in the 
early days of August from a British Minister. 
The President of the French Republic, M. 
Poincaré, and the French Prime Minister, M. 
Viviani, were in the Baltic, hurrying homeward 





after a visit to the Czar. The war-clouds were 
piling up in the European sky. The French 
Government was unable to communicate save 
by wireless telegraphy with the responsible 
heads of the State. My correspondent, tor- 
mented by natural fears born of this luckless 
situation, formulated his sense of the European 
plight as follows: ‘‘Where is Delcassé? It 
seems to me that he is needed at the Quai d’ 
Orsay (the French Foreign Office). If he enters 
the Government now his coming will be worth 
a half-dozen army corps to the cause of France.” 
The consequence of that communication is 
still another story; but this much may be said 
at present. I remember cablingin reply: ‘‘Not 
a half, but a whole round, dozen. Patience.” 


II 


How happens it that at such a moment of 
crisis as Europe and the world have not con- 
fronted since the little Corsican was on his way 
from Elbe to Paris during the ‘Hundred 
Days,” the name of the little Pyrenean was on 
the lips of Belgian and British statesmen as a 
name to conjure with? How happens it that 
in a France torn with the rivalries and jealousies 
of Parliamentary parties, a man who for years 
had been sedulously confined in Coventry as a 
danger to the State suddenly became in the 
popular mind the one man needful? We had 
seen him from the public galleries of the Palais 
Bourbon, during the field-days of debate, calm, 
almost indifferent, amid the surge of the pas- 
sions of the hour. During the long years of the 
Moroccan difficulties between France and 
Germany, when the latter Power multiplied 
incident on incident in order to shatter the 
Entente between France and England, the 
statesman that was responsible for that Entente, 
and that had renewed the tradition of Rome, 
making of the Mediterranean a really Latin 
Sea, sat stolidly in his place, the least articulate 
of the 580 odd deputies charged with the inter- 
ests of France. When the Prime Minister, M. 
Clemenceau, although his  rancorous foe, 
avenged M. Delcassé at Casablanca for his 
humiliating fall, by retorting to the German 
Ambassador’s menace of war: “If your Excel- 
lency wants me to give him his passports, here 
they are in this drawer,” no one knew what M. 
Delcassé himself thought of the European situa- 
tion; no one took the trouble to find out. Like 
his great predecessor, Richelieu, exiled to Lugon 
from a Court jealous of his superiority, he 
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watched and waited, biding the time when the 
fruit of his works should come to maturity. 
The alert little statesman—he is no taller than 
Napoleon—was always there, playing his anony- 
mous part in the Parliamentary game, a model 
of party discipline. His staccato step in tne 
lobby, his direct glance through the eye-glasses, 
his frank and unembarrassed manner, his readi- 
ness to listen, but nis reticence in reply, all be- 
tokened the same energy, the same straight- 
forwardness of purpose and intent, the same 
absence of all academic or doctrinaire priggish- 
ness, but the same diplomatic and statesman- 
like composure, that had enabled him to secure 
for his country far-reaching diplomatic vic- 
tories, and altered the balance of power in the 
European system. Yet with a grim resolution 
he held his peace. Not even in the Parisian 
press was his name ever seen counseling his 
countrymen. No interview kept him in the 
limelight. So silent was he, there were some 
who thought him dead. Yet beyond the line 
of the Vosges, of the Alps, and of the Pyrenees, 
and across the Channel, his figure was one of the 
few visible to the naked eye. To the foreigner 
he personified a regenerated France. And all 
competent observers of the drift of things knew 
that his burial was only an optical illusion, and 
that before long he would rise from the dead, 
to incarnate a new hope. 


II] 


What, then, had M. Théophile Delcassé done 
to appear to merit among his own countrymen 
the obloquy that had exiled the great Richelieu 
to Lugon, and to attain this singular prestige in 
Europe? If the French had the mystic mental 
make-up of the superstitious, like their Prussian 
neighbors beyond the Rhine, who speak famil- 
iarly of their “good old German God” and of 
“their ally of Rosbach,” they might have 
been tempted to read into the very name 
“Theophilos” a happy—or ironic—presenti- 
ment of the peculiar part to be played by 
M. Delcassé in their contemporaneous annals. 
The whole of France during the Middle Ages 
had lived by an ideal formulated in the famous 
Gesta Dei per Francos. But of late the com- 
placent attitude of the Vatican in reminding 
Frenchmen that they were still, in spite of them- 
selves, the chosen medium of God’s vastest 
dreams, still the “Eldest Daughter of the 
Church,” had only irritated them. They had 
chaffed under the responsible burden of the 
great heritage, and ‘Theophilus’ Delcassé, 
as it happened, was, of all French politicians, 
perhaps, the last man to whom this suggestive 
surname could be applied with any chance of 
Its awakening a happy or usefully superstitious 
frame of thought. What M. Delcassé had 
done, therefore, or what he had left undone, 
were tangible facts by which he had to stand 
or fall without any help from superstition or 
legend. His action on European affairs had 
been real enough to account for all that 
had befallen him, and for all that was still 
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expected of him. What, | repeat, had that 
action been? 

This question can be answered in a single 
sentence! Théeophile Delcasse had undone the 
work of Bismarck. He had shattered the whole 
scaffolding on which Bismarck’s successor, 
William I], had begun to build—draping it with 
a new blend of imperial scarlet-—the whole 
structure of German world-power. This was 
no mean achievement, but it was an achieve- 
ment and an honor that were thrust upon the 
French statesman, of whom, up to that hour, 
no one not distinctly interested in political 
matters had ever heard! Moreover, the char- 
acteristic thing about it was that almost until 
the deed was done no one—not even M. Del- 
cassé himself—knew exactly what was doing. 
In a very real sense he was, in spite of himself, 
another case under the general law of the Gesta 
Dei per Francos, but Heaven alone was aware of 
it. Not even the great King, Edward VII, who, 
coéperating with him, was taken by the Ger- 
mans to be his accomplice, knew what they were 
both really doing. Thus was illustrated once 
again the certain truth that dawns inevitably 
on the mind of any serious investigator of 
human actions in history: the truth that the 
will of any one man is powerless to determine 
the march, or the arresting, of events; that 
the historical leaders of men are merely the 
instruments of forces that they cannot govern, 
but to which, willy-nilly, they must conform. 
The tendencies set in motion in Europe through, 
and not by, the so-called action of a Napoleon 
and a Bismarck were logically developed under 
the apparent direction, and at the only-apparent 
initiative, of Théophile Delcassé—Delcasse con- 
sule. This is another story, a very dramatic story 
—and it is the particular story of this article. 


IV 


Théophile Delcassé “undid” the work of 
Bismarck. And in “undoing” that work, he 
did something else. In fact he undid what he 
undid because he was intent on doing just that 
“something else.” 

The Germans accused him of trying ‘“‘to 
encircle” them. That was their own phrase, 
and they have now gone to war because they 
believe that they have really been “encircled.” 
They even go further. They believe with ab- 
solute good faith not only that M. Delcassé 
tried to encircle them, hem them in, ensnare 
their Imperial Eagle, but also\that, wittingly 
doing this, he acted as the accomplice, and per- 
haps at the instigation, of the King and Govern- 
ment of England. This is why, one day in 
1905, they sent their emissaries, their commercial 
drummers, and their tourists into the north 
and east of France, and despatched their great 
bankers to Paris, discreetly to inform the leaders 
of public opinion, and even the then French 
Prime Minister, that unless M. Delcassé quitted 
the Quai d’Orsay there would be war. This 
is why the great Minister was sacrificed ruth- 
lessly by a heedless people, and even by his com- 
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rades, on the altar of the German Moloch. \\ The 
fall of M. Delcassé was a precedent for the tréat- 
ment of international relations between two 
sovereign, self-respecting States which could 
obviously not be repeated without more than 
the grave risk of war. But what concerns us 
for the moment is that it could not have occurred 
at all unless the compatriots of the states- 
men thus summarily sacrificed to the ultimatum 
and the exigencies of a foreign Power had all 
along been in ignorance of the nature of the 
victim’s policy, and the character of the results 
of that policy. What M. Delcassé had been 

doing had escaped them. And if proof be 
needed that even he himself little grasped what 
he had really been doing, it may be pointed out 
that, while laboring half-consciously with the 
Time-Spirit that presided over the logical de- 
velopment of European forces since Sadowa and 
Sedan, he failed to do the one thing which would 
have shown his complete consciousness of the 
nature of the forces at work. He never, in a 
word, sought at that time to provide France 
with the naval and military power that was the 
logical corollary of his diplomacy and _ his 
policy. It was only after he had been hurled 
from office by the German bolt that he clearly 
saw the bearing of the great things he had ac- 
complished for France and for the liberties of 
Europe. The same bolt that opened his eyes 
shook the scales from the eyes of his compatriots 
and opened the eyes of Englishmen as well. 
His duty was plain. After long months of 
silence, suddenly M. Delcassé appeared at the 
Tribune of the French Chamber, and castigated 
the government of M. Clemenceau for leaving 
the navy in a state of inferiority. M. Clemen- 
ceau was, indeed, neglecting at that time cer- 
tain of the vital national interests of France, 
just as certain of those interests had been neg- 
lected during five years before by the govern- 
ments of which M. Delcassé himself had been a 
member. Thrust back into private life, after 
the eye-opening blow from the Prussian Mailed 
Fist, M. Delcassé beheld with complete lucidity 
certain consequences of his action that had 
escaped him when he was thinking solely of the 
diplomatic game. His solemn intervention on 
this occasion brought even the great Clemen- 
ceau down. And it is from that hour that 
should be dated the renaissance, the new-birth 
of a self-conscious France. Such a France was 
latent in all that happened during the period 
when President Loubet and M. Delcassé pre- 
sided over the destinies of their country. An 
analysis of this point is necessary in order to 
show what M. Delcassé was really doing when 
he turned out to be undoing at the same time the 
work of Bismarck, and undermining the very 
foundations of Germany’s foreign policy. 


V 


During the forty-four years of the Third 
French Republic four men, and four men alone, 
have left their mark on French foreign policy, 
from the point of view of world-history. 


There 
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is Thiers and there is Jules Ferry and there are 
M. Hanotaux and M. Delcassé. 

Thiers in no wise concerns the present subject, 
for he directed French foreign policy at an epoch 
when France, still bleeding abundantly from 
the wounds in her side caused by the Prussian 
pound-of-flesh policy in Alsace-Lorraine, was 
virtually a German protectorate as regards her 
moral position on the Continent. Diplomatic- 
ally she was a helot in Europe, and if Bismarck 
fancied he found her, as in 1875, displaying 
signs of an independent new lease of life, he 
instantly threatened her with another war. It 
was Bismarck’s deep-rooted conviction that 
the only sure way of keeping France in leading- 
strings was to further the success of the Repub- 
licans. His idea was that a Republic would be 
weaker than any other form of French govern- 
ment. At the same time he feared above all 
things a coalition against Germany in Europe, 
as over and over again he admitted to his friend 
Busch. Asa logical consequence of this anxious 
dread he aimed always at keeping France iso- 
lated in Europe. The principle was quite sim- 
ple. France was never to be allowed to have 
any friends. 

In order to compass this end he invented what 
looked like an extraordinarily ingenious plan. 
Of this plan Jules Ferry and M. Hanotaux were 
the happy, but unwitting, instruments. 

Every one knows how eagerly Bismarck 
wished to be taken as a plain, blunt man, an 
“honest broker,” as he phrased it, ever ready 
to arrange reasonable terms in the interests of a 
stable Europe. And here is the way he hit 
upon to further his cardinal principle of holding 
the noose of the Treaty of Frankfort tightly 
round the neck of his fallen foe, while still giving 
her rope enough to make outside spectators 


_ think she was free in all her movements. 


Bismarck informed France that he had no 
objection whatever to seeing her expand as a 
colonial Power. He went ‘even further. He 
assured her that he would even help ker, and 
back her, in all her colonial projects, thus mani- 
festing his genuine good-will, his generosity, 
even, toward her. It had not been his aim to 
crush France, but only to give her a lesson 
while securing German unity. At all events, 
whatever anybody else might think, if she wished 
to take Tunis or Tongking, or the whole of 
Africa if she liked, it was all the same to him and 
to Germany.¥ So much was said openly, and 
the French Foreign Office, under the direction 
of Jules Ferry, lost no time in taking the Chan- 
cellor at his word. Was it not a glorious deriv- 
ative, a balm for French despair, a means of 
nursing French energy, and the best, at all 
events the only, way for France to maintain 
her traditions, to hold her own as a Great Power, 
while she was restoring her shattered resources 
at home?)sBut what the Chancellor did not 
say openly, and what he really thought, was 
this: “If I let France go on gathering colonial 
sugar-plums all over the globe, it won’t be very 
long before she will have such a basketful that 
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her neighbors will be jealous. If | egg her on 
to taking Tunis, for instance, Italy, which al- 
ready distrusts her as a Catholic Power, will be 
furious, and | shall be able to do with the House 
of Savoy whatever I like, even force her into an 
Alliance with her mortal enemy, the Hapsburgs. 
In the same way if France, who is already at the 
sword’s point with England in Egypt and in 
Siam, goes on trekking away into the Sahara, 
exploring the Niger and the Congo, quarreling 
with Methodist clergymen in Madagascar, 
and making herself generally obnoxious to 
British Imperialists all over the planet, England 
will more than ever have to rely on me; my réle 
as honest broker in the interests of a stable 
Europe, based on the status quo of the Treaty 
of Frankfort, will be by so much enhanced. In 
fact, my plan is a simple and an elegant one. 
It weakens all the Powers save Germany; at 
all events it obliges France to go on eating 
German humble-pie while gobbling British 
colonial pie until England becomes so infuriated 
that in her wrath she may at last step in and 
finish my task of 1870 this time really wiping 
France off the map.” 

Such was the Bismarckian plan, and I have 
given it almost in Bismarck’s own words. This 
any one can verify in the Busch Memoirs and 
elsewhere. I have had it, moreover, on a mem- 
orable occasion from the lips of Bismarck’s suc- 
cessor, Prince Hohenlohe. This plan remained 
the basis of German foreign policy for about 
twenty-five years—from 1875 to nearly 1900. 
For almost this entire period it worked flawlessly. 
Everything that Bismarck had foreseen fell true. 
Jules Ferry played the game exactly according 
to the rules fixed by the great political arbiter 
of the sportsin Europe. The matches arranged 
by Bismarck became more and more exciting. 
Standing at one side, wearing a sardonic grin, 
he watched the French driving the Italians and 
the British from region after region on which 
they had set their covetous eyes, and raising 
up at the four corners of the habitable earth a 
host of jealous foes. To be sure, a little handful 
of keen-sighted Frenchmen, among whom was 
M. Clemenceau, saw the risks of the policy of 
colonial expansion for France, without under- 
standing any more than Bismarck did _ its 
singular advantages. M. Clemenceau and his 
friends pierced the trick of Bismarck, and 
clamored to their colleagues and countrymen: 
“Take care. We are dissipating our energies, 
scattering our forces, weakening ourselves in 
Europe. We should harbor our resources to 
avenge Alsace-Lorraine.” But Ferry would 
not listen, and though he fell for his services 
in securing for France an empire in Indo-China, 
his successors went on in the glorious path which 
he had opened up, and along which Germany 
beheld Frenchmen advancing with the con- 
viction that they were marching to their doom. 
Meanwhile, however, France had obtained in 
the space of a single generation a glorious em- 
pire. By 1890, on her possessions, as on those 
of England, the sun never set. And when at 
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last—as one of the consequences of the economic 
and industrial expansion growing out of the 
new conditions created by the German victories 
over France, a state of things largely unfore- 
seen by Bismarck—Germany perceived that 
she, too, had a future on the water, and needed 
markets, and could make good use of colonies, 
she suddenly awoke to the fact that there was 
hardly a single corner of the globe that had 
not been preémpted either by England or 
France, and that the wonderful Bismarckian 
plan had resulted so far in handing over to her 
two rivals and enemies all the desirable spots 
on the planet. Unless England and France 
came to blows the whole gigantic scheme would 
thus be proved to be a deception altogether 
colossal. Germany’s only hope was war be- 
tween these Powers. 





VI 


Now, the reader is here at the very heart of 
the subject. Let him not ee at he has 
lost sight of M. Delcassé. Whilé\Jules Ferry 
and M. Hanotaux were the statesmen who at- 
tached their names by the force of things to the 
epoch of the colonial expansion of France, a 
policy which seemed to serve German ends be- 
cause it led almost mathematically to war be- 
tween France and England for the glory of the 
Deuchsthum, M. Delcassé was the statesman 
who, when England and France had been thus 
fatefully and logically brought to bay in the 
desert, the swords of Kitchener and Marchand 
upraised, dared give to the French Knight of 
Fashoda the order to stay the blow and to re- 
turn the weapon to its scabbard. x Mark you, 
M. Delcassé had, himself, as Minister for the 
Colonies, been among the most distinguished 
and responsible of the French statesmen who had 
directed the policy of their country against 
British colonial rivalry. \Side by side with M. 
Hanotaux, who, however, as Foreign Minister, 
had the responsibility before the world, he had 
pursued the great policy of colonial expansion 
conceived by Ferry, and helped to wrest from 
England many a coveted strip of African soil 
or now and then a Pacific island.’ When the 
event of Fashoda occurred no one better than 
he could measure the full extent of the humilia- 
tion. , But, unlike M. Hanotaux, he had not 
labored in the open. It was not his public 
responsibility that was at stake. As one of the 
statesmen most competent in foreign and ccl- 
onial questions he was chosen, therefore, when 
M. Hanotaux’s usefulness was thus ended, to 
direct the destinies of France. 

There were two roads to be followed. One 
led to Berlin. That was the one that had been 
followed for more than twenty years. It was 
the one that had carried the French people 
farther and farther away from Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and that had brought them face to face 
with disaster at Fashoda. 

The other road, an utterly untried one, a 
strange, new path through an _ undiscovered 
country, was the road to London. A single 
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further step on the road to Berlin would cer- 
tainly lead to war with England. M. Delcassé 
did not hesitate. He chose peace with England. 
It had suddenly dawned on him, as it dawned, 
indeed, at the same time on British statesmen, 
that both France and England had all along 
been playing into Germany’s hands. Fashoda 
was their Damascus Road. They beheld to- 
gether the full diabolic ingenuity of the Iron 
Chancellor’s combinazione. And _ with this 
knowledge came a quick decision. France and 
England must compose their differences. Quicker 
said than done. But no quicker said than tried. 
Instantly, with a firm resolution, and with no 
other end than to serve the cause of European 
peace—with no ulterior motive, no arriére pen- 
sée of any kind, as I can myself testify—M. 
Delcassé made overtures to the British Govern- 
ment for the settlement of all the difficulties 
that had accumulated during the epic years of 
England’s collision with France on the colonial 
battlefields of two hemispheres. If M. Delcassé, 
upon whom fell the task of extricating his 
country from the diplomatic blind-alley called 
“Fashoda,” had accepted the solution of war 
with England he would have completely ful- 
filled the Bismarckian plan. He would have 
made out of the broad yet tentative base of 
German foreign policy a sort of reinforced con- 
crete solid enough to bear the weight of all the 
heavy diplomatic artillery that Germany would 
care to place on it for yet another generation. 
By adopting, on the contrary, an unexpected 
policy of amicable relations with England and 
with the Mediterranean Powers, the whole 
Bismarckian scaffolding fell to the ground. 
The German Foreign Office had reared a score 
of diplomatic structures on the foundation of 
the one principle that France must be isolated 
in Europe, and that never, whatever else might 
happen, should England and France become 
friends. In the space of eighteen months all 
the quarrels of these secular enemies had been 
liquidated. The centuries from Joan of Arc 
to Kruger were miraculously wiped out. Senti- 
ment thrives solely in the soil of common 
interest; interest alone unites peoples. Eng- 
land and France were now united in a common 
peace. How simple a matter would it have 
been for Germany, whom no one dreamed of 
harming, to adjust her national dreams and 
her legitimate ambitions to the pacific ideals 
behind this new Understanding between the 
ancient enemies! This was the desire of both 
France and England, as I can, if need be, prove. 
Germany clung tenaciously, on the contrary, 
to the old Bismarckian conception. Instead 
of sweeping away the fallen timbers of his now 
shattered plan she piously picked them all up, 
and sought to restore a construction no longer 
adaptable to European international conditions. 
One idea, and one only, now took possession of 
the German Foreign Office. This idea was to 
break up the Understanding between France 
and England. From 1904, the date of the 
Entente, to the fall of M. Delcassé she had no 
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other policy. All her diplomatic manceuvres 
moved in concentric circles round this central 
point, and when finally all other efforts failed 
she succeeded, by the classic Bismarckian 
methods which the Chancellor’s henchman, 
Busch, has revealed in a famous book, in fright- 
ening France into dropping the pilot that had 
enabled her to weather the storm of Fashoda. 
Thereupon began, under Prince Von Biilow, the 
long history of the Moroccan dispute between 
France and Germany which culminated in the 
famous despatch of the Panther to Agadir, and 
brought the world in 1911 to the very brink of 
the abyss. 

Germany’s quarrel with France was that she 
had ceased to contribute to the success of the 
admirable plan_of the great Bismarck. France 
is a highly civilized, a pacific, not to say pacifist, 
Power, and she would have probably gone on 
conforming to this ingenious combinazione if 
she had not, in consequence of her loyalty to 
it, suddenly found herself face to face with war. 
To avoid war after Fashoda she resolved to 
swallow her pride and to “make up” with Eng- 
land. Peace with England and peace in Europe 
were her only aims. Germany, however, inter- 
preted her conduct in coming to terms with 
England as an unfriendly act toward her. 
By much brooding over the consequences of 
this unexpected, this really incredible, new 
situation, Germany even got to thinking that 
she was being persecuted. She accused France 
and England of wantonly trying to encircle 
her and to diminish her power. The states- 
man, M. Delcassé, who had had thrust upon 
him the dread responsibility of consoling his 
compatriots for the humiliation of Fashoda, 
and who managed to do what was expected of 
him, by the simple device of a friendly under- 
standing with the whilom foe, became for the 
Germans the counterpart in diabolic ingenuity 
of their Bismarck. He is not that. He is 
simply a clear-sighted statesman of quick de- 
cision and resource, indefatigable in the service 
of his country, who has had the singular good 
fortune to attach his name to the great measure 
of international justice and comity which was 
the origin of the present balance of power in 
Europe, and but for whom and for whose 
coadjutors—unless the same role precisely 
had been played at exactly the same time 
by some one else—France would certainly 
already have lost Champagne and the two 
Burgundies, while the British Empire would 
already have begun to yaw amid the Sargasso 
Sea, where lie already the hulks of the Vene- 
tian argosies\\ 

These facts are the commonplace facts of his- 
tory for all observers in Europe. There was no 
possibility, therefore, of my being in any way 
surprised when there fell from the lips of the 
Belgian whom I met just the other day at Havre, 
while the British soldiers tramped singing to 
their camp, these words: “It is not Belgium 
that has saved Europe. The savior of Europe 
is M. Delcassé.” 





























THE LAST DITCH IN BELGIUM 


A DAY ALONG THE YSER-—A PICTURE OF KING ALBERT AT THE FRONT 


BY 


ARNO DOSCH 


LITTLE piece of the Low Coun- 

tries, so small I walked across it in 

two hours, was all that remained of 

Belgium in the last days of October. 

A tide-water stream, the Yser, ebbed 
and flowed through the sunken fields, and there 
King Albert with his remnant of an army stopped 
the German military machine in its advance 
on Calais. If he and his forty thousand men 
had been crushed back ten miles farther they 
would have been fighting on French soil. The 
Yser was the last ditch in Belgium. 

The Belgians were able to hold that mere strip 
of land against more men and better artillery 
because they had determined todiethere. Some 
of those who had not yet paid the price of death 
toldme. They were not tragic about it. There 
was no display of heroics. They said it seri- 
ously, but they smiled a little, too, over their 
wine glasses, and the next morning they were 
back in the firing-line. 

I counted on my American passport and my 
permit de sejour in Paris seeing me through the 
zone of the fighting, and they did. At the 
station at Dunkirk, when | admitted | 
no laisser passer, an obliging gendarme led me 
to his commander, and he placed his visée on 
my passport without question. He asked me 
whether | was a correspondent, and | confessed 
to it, but it seemed only to facilitate the affair. 
Earlier experiences had made me feel that the 
French gendarmes were my natural enemies, but 
I have had a kindlier regard for them since. 

The train I was on had ten cars full of French 
and Belgian soldiers. The Belgians had all been 
recently re-equipped. On other troop trains 
which passed us going forward there were many 
more Belgian soldiers, some of whom I had seen 
only a few hours earlier in the streets of Calais 
without rifles. As their trains passed now I 
could see them studying the mechanism and 
fondling their new firearms. 

Coming in through the suburbs of Dunkirk 
we passed hundreds of children perched on the 
fences singing the Marseillaise. Nor were their 
voices flat and colorless like most school children’s. 
They felt every word they sang, and they put 
their little hearts into it. Looking back along 
the side of the cars at the faces of soldiers leaning 
out, I could see they were touched by the faith 
of the children. 

As I rattled along on the cobbles of Dunkirk 
half an hour later I heard an explosion with a 
note unfamiliar to me. It sounded close, too, 
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but it did not seem to bother the people of the 
street. A few children ran behind their mothers’ 
skirts and a young girl hurried from the middle 
of the street to the protection of an archway, 
but that was all. 

Standing up in the fiacre I could see a thin 
smoke about three hundred feet away in a gar- 
den in the direction from which the explosion 
came, and high in the evening sky | could barely 
make out an aeroplane. 

“A German bombe” I asked the driver in 
some excitement. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, cracking his whip, ‘we 
usually get three or four every afternoon about 
this time, but they have not hurt any one.” 

Dunkirk that night answered the descrip- 
tion of what a threatened town which was not 
afraid should look like. It had none of the de- 
pressing atmosphere of Calais. All the refugees 
and the wounded were passed on to a safer place. 
It was full of French, English, and Belgian sol- 
diers, with a scattering of sailors and breezy 
officers from both the French and English 
navies. They kept the waiters in the cafés 
on the run, and there was only an occasional 
bandage showing from under a cap or around 
a hand to indicate these men were engaged in 
any more serious business than a manceuvre. 

In the street, however, in front of the statue 
of Jean Bart, an armored Belgian motor-car 
was standing. It was built with a turret where 
the tonneau usually is and it was covered with 
thick sheet steel right down to the ground. Just 
in front of the driver was a slit with a lip ex- 
tending over it, giving it somewhat the effect 
of the casque belonging to an ancient suit of 
armor. That was the only opening except the 
one for the barrel of the rapid-fire gun in the 
turret. The armor was dented in a dozen places 
where bullets had glanced off, but it had only 
been penetrated at one spot, about six inches 
from the muzzle of the gun. From the soldier 
at the steering gear I learned that that bullet had 
passed over the shoulder of the man in the turret. 

Twenty-four hours later, at Nieuport, when 
the German shells seemed to be falling in every 
street and on every house, | saw this car again, 
going forward at not less than forty miles an 
hour. The turret was being swung to bring 
the gun-muzzle forward, as if the gunner were 
expecting to go inte action almost immediately. 
As the last of the Belgian trenches were just 
the other side of the town, | have no doubt that 
he did. 
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Getting out of Dunkirk was rather more of 
a problem than going in. To obtain permission 
to ride toward the Belgian line in any kind of 
conveyance was an elaborate performance, and 
quite properly so, as | soon learned. There 
were preparations for defence going on there 
which should not have been publicly known. 
The country was full of spies. Four suspects 
had been picked up on the boat coming from 
Folkestone. If I had realized what I was to 
see in the next few miles I would not have at- 
tempted what | did. But, as I was anxious 
to get on and the firing-line was only twenty 
miles away, I decided to walk. 

A French hat and a French suit of clothes, I 
think, were alone responsible for my success 
in passing through the city gate. Two military 
automobiles were stopped and forced to show 
their credentials, but I strolled through un- 
molested. Once outside, the reservists guard- 
ing the various barricades let me pass as soon 
as I showed them my passport viséd in Dun- 
kirk. I was stopped many times, too, trying 
each time not to give an appearance of too great 
interest in the works of defence being built all 
around me. 

Even though this cannot be published for 
some time | do not feel free to tell what these 
defences were. I have no doubt there are com- 
plete descriptions of these works in the hands of 
the German army, their spy system is so thor- 
ough, but I would not care to have any mili- 
tary secrets escape through anything | write. 
I think I can go so far as to say, though, that | 
received a liberal education in how to barricade 
sand-dunes and low-lying fields. 

Ten miles out of Dunkirk | was surprised to 
see a civilian on a bicycle, as civilians were no 
longer permitted to go near the theatre of war 
on bicycles, a precaution taken against spies. 
As he approached | recognized Mr. J. Obels, 
the Belgian correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, whom I had last seen under arrest near 
Brussels when the German army first passed 
through Belgium. He told me had been kept 
in prison seventeen days by the German mili- 
tary governor of Brussels, but, once released, 
was given every possible kind of pass. I was 
relieved to see him alive and free. 

As Obels left me to continue his journey to 
Dunkirk and on to London to deliver his own 
“copy,” he advised me to go directly to Furnes, 
the most considerable town in what was left of 
Belgium, and have my passport viséd again. 
So I continued down the long, flat highway, 
bordered on both sides by sunken fields, toward 
the cannonading | could now hear ahead. The 
road had been fairly full of automobiles, motor- 
trucks, motorcycles, and bicycles over its whole 
length, but it became crowded now with the 
addition of a long string of Parisian motor-buses 
taking several infantry regiments forward. A 
whole artillery division of yellow French 
“Schneiders” also took up its share of the wide 
road, and at the barricades there were traffic 
blockades lasting at times for ten minutes. 
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All the way from Dunkirk I had_ been 
struck by the character of the land. As I ap- 
proached Furnes, the dykes were being opened 
and half the fields were already inundated. 
It seemed a poor country for military operations. 
There were at most three highways, all defended. 
They could only be taken at a price no army 
could afford, and any departure from them 
meant being mired in the heavy fields, now being 
hastily harvested of a bumper crop of sugar- 
beets: at one place a whole French regiment 
in uniform was gathering the beets preparatory 
to inundation. With the dykes open these 
fields would be covered with four feet of water 
half the time. The only possible course for an 
army was over the sand-dunes, which lay a mile 
to the north, looking like the imitation moun- 
tains you see in the scenic-railways at every 
amusement resort in the United States. 

A reservist with whom I walked a mile or so 
told me Dunkirk had never been successfully 
attacked except over those sand-dunes, and the 
English and French had fought some of the 
bloodiest battles of history there against the 
Spanish, when they held Dunkirk. I doubt, 
though, that they were as bloody as the battle 
I was to see within a few hours. 

The old Flemish town of Furnes had much 
less military precision about it than Dunkirk. 
It was on the very edge of the battle, and an 
occasional shell was dropping in the town. One 
exploded as I crossed the bridge and entered a 
narrow street, but it was on the far side of 
town, too far away for the soldiers halted in the 
street to notice. These were tired and dirty 
men, but not too tired to be courteous. They 
were also passing jokes among themselves, and 
laughing. By that, even if I had not known 
their uniforms, I could have told they were 
Belgians. 

Every street and every courtyard in Furnes 
was full of Belgian soldiers. They were resting 
for the day, waiting to go forward at night-fall 
to relieve the men on the firing line only five 
miles away. Even above the noises of the 
street I could hear the answer of their small 
field artillery to the heavy assault of the German 
guns. Nothing I heard the soldiers say, how- 
ever, would have given the idea that the Bel- 
gians considered themselves outclassed by their 
enemy. They seemed superbly unconscious of 
the absurdity of their position. This was the 
tenth day they had held the Germans at the 
Yser, and they had done it with rifles and ma- 
chine guns, taking punishment every minute 
from the big fieldpieces the Germans had 
brought against them. So far they had lost 
twelve thousand men at that ditch, but the 
thought of giving it up had evidently not even 
occurred to them. They could not give it up, 
one of them explained to me later, it was all 
they had left. There was a little irritation 
in his tone, too, as he said it, such as one might 
feel toward a child who was slow at grasping 
a simple fact. 

The town square was full of military auto- 
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mobiles and a few provision wagons. 
see any fieldpieces or machine guns. Every 
last one was right up on the firing-line. My feet 
were tired from walking over tne Belgian blocks, 
and I held tenaciously to the sidewalk passing 
around the square, though it was mostly taken 
up with café tables and bay trees in boxes. At 
one point the tables were empty and a single 
sentry was sauntering up and down. _I stopped 
to ask him the way to the gendarmerie, and, in the 
middle of giving me the directions, he came to at- 
tention, as a door opened behind me, and saluted. 
Two men came out of the door, one rather 
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tall, with an easy manner, and smartly dressed 
as a general in the Belgian army. The other 
was older, also a general, wearing, if anything, 
the more gold braid of the two. They entered 
a waiting automobile and drove off as casually 
as two men at home might leave their office for 
their club. 

Something about the first of the two men im- 
pressed me as familiar. I had only seen his 
back, but that had arrested my attention. | 
thought possibly I had seen him at the begin- 
ning of the war in Brussels, so | asked the sentry 
his name. 
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“That .is our king, Albert,” he said quite 
simply. 

During the next couple of days I saw the 
King of Belgium a number of times. He spent 
his nights at a small villa on the seashore at 
La Panne, a hundred yards possibly beyond the 
hotel where I spent mine. He passed through 
the streets as unnoticed as any one of the other 
Belgians who had retreated from Antwerp and 
Ghent ahead of the army, but preferred the 
chilly nights in an unheated seaside hotel in 
Belgium to comfort sormewhere beyond. It 
seemed to be a point of courtesy on the part of 
the Belgians not to bother their king with cere- 
mony at this trying time. I doubt if he cares 
much for ceremony, anyhow. Searching around 
for a single adjective to describe him, | should 
call him off-handed. His manner, even then, 
while alert, was casual. It is easy to see why 
the Belgians love him. If kings had always 
been as simple and direct as Albert, I am in- 
clined to think democracy would have lan- 
guished. 

At La Panne, which I reached at noon on a 
little steam railway running from Furnes, I had 
luncheon with several Belgian soldiers and a 
Belgian in civilian clothes, who told me I would 
see all the fighting I was looking for at Nieuport, 
just beyond. The civilian, a tall youth with a 
blond beard, volunteered to show me the 
way to the beach, the shortest route, and ended 
by going all the way. He told me he was 
recovering from an “attack of Congo,” which 
I take to be an intermittent fever. He had 
just been mustered out of the civic guard and 
was waiting for a uniform to jointhe army. He 
had the afternoon free and his Belgian sense 
of hospitality impelled him to see that the 
stranger was properly looked after. 

For several miles along the wide, flat beach, 
which stretches unobstructed as far as Ostend, 
except for the piers at Nieuport-les-Bains and 
Westende, there were Belgian soldiers bathing 
in the shallow water. Some of them, cavalry- 
men, were riding naked into the deeper water, 
and this, mind you, was late October. They 
were even playing jokes on one another, and 
did not seem to be paying any attention to the 
fifteen English and French cruisers and gun- 
boats which were standing off the shore almost 
opposite them, keeping up a steady stream of 
fire obliquely along the beach at the sand dunes 
just beyond the pier at Nieuport-les-Bains. In 
these dunes, five miles away, big German guns 
were hidden. 

Farther on, and even right up to the pier at 
Nieuport, we passed along the beach behind the 
shrimp fishermen, who seemed even less inter- 
ested in the novel fight on land and sea. The 
barelegged men and women were as industri- 
ously taking advantage of the low-tide as if 
nothing at all were happening. The French 
and English warships were directly opposite 
them, and, by this time, they were drawing the 
German fire. Germans shells, probably from 
siege guns, were plumping down into the water 
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all around them only a couple of miles off-shore, 
but, though the shrimpers looked up occasion- 
ally when the explosion of a shell fairly shook 
the face of the ocean, their attention would be 
directed again to their work before the column 
of water raised by the shell had had time to fall 
again. The shelling kept up about an hour, 
but none of the warships was struck. They 
kept moving at full-speed in an uneven line, 
making it impossible to get their range. 

Just before we reached the pier heavy can- 
nonading began inland. We climbed the sand 
dunes and there we came suddenly upon a 
perfect panoramic view of the battle all the 
way from the dunes across the inundated fields 
to Dixmude in the distance. The whole line 
of battle for ten miles was in the midst of a 
German attack, covered by a terrific artillery 
fire. Over the white, red-tiled cottages of the 
fishermen, almost lost among the lesser sand 
dunes, we could make out the Belgian line 
by the fire of their rifles and machine guns. At 
two points we could see the Yser Canal and at 
one of these the Germans were trying to throw 
across a pontoon bridge. 

We could see it only through the smoke of 
breaking shells, but it was the most exciting 
event I have ever witnessed. At three miles 
or more, though, the figures of the men were so 
small, it was hard to keep the fact in mind that 
those who dropped were not merely stooping, 
but had been shot. Eager to get closer, we 
ran over the sand dunes, but never got another 
view of it. 

My Belgian friend knew his way and we 
trotted along a raised path among the fields 
toward Nieuport. It was under fire, but it 
seemed worth the risk to get close enough so we 
could see the pontoons being rushed into the 
water. As we neared Nieuport, however, the 
firing became much more active and we stopped 
for second thought. After catching our breath, 
we decided to pass through the edge of Nieuport 
and to go on to the village of Ramscapelle to 
the south of it. Few shells seemed to be break- 
ing there. 

Along the cross road we took, alternately 
running and walking. The Belgian trenches 
were perhaps a half mile beyond us, and we 
could make out the tap-tap of the rifle fire 
which had been only a continuous cracking a 
mile in the rear. Into this the machine guns 
cut with a whir. Spent bullets dropped here 
and there in the inundated field to the west of 
us, but the German shell fire must have been 
right in the trenches. 

Somewhere before we reached Ramscapelle 
we crossed a road with military automobiles 
going both ways, but my desire to get behind 
the sheltering buildings of Ramscapelle was too 
strong at the moment to take it in. 

About a hundred yards from the village there 
was a house on the edge of a canal, and we 
stopped behind it, safe from bullet-fire, to catch 
our breath again. It was as far as we were 
destined to get. All at once shells began drop- 
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ping on the village, and | have not seen shells 
drop so fast in so small an area. In the first 
minute there must have been twenty. Three 
fires broke out almost at once. Between the 
explosions we could hear the falling tiles. 

The short October day grew unexpectedly 
dusk and the fires in the village reflected in the 
water on the fields. After the bombarding had 
been going on without the least let-up for fully 
fifteen minutes, a bent old woman, a man per- 
haps older but less bent, and a younger woman 
appeared on the road to Furnes just beyond us, 
hurrying along without once looking back. 
They were the only people we saw and the de- 
struction of the town looked like the most ruth- 
less piece of vandalism. It had a military 
purpose, however. The Germans were con- 
centrating an attack on it with the hope of 
reaching Furnes. They occupied it that night, 
but were later driven out again. I have learned 
since some of the villagers remained through 
that bombardment, and were killed in their 
houses. 

While we stood sheltered by the house on the 
canal, speculating as to which one of the houses 
still standing in Ramscapelle would be hit next, 
the light from those on fire reflected on the 
dark, brackish water of the canal, which was 
running in with the tide. Presently we noticed 
something in the water, and, stooping down in 
the twilight, we made out the body of a man 
face downward. The color of the coat and the 
little short skirt to it showed it was the body 
of a German soldier. It passed on and was 
followed by three more before we left. They 
had been in the water several days. 

The fire from the trenches died down at dusk 
and we made our way back along the empty 
crossroad. Half way back to the dunes we 
passed a Red Cross motor ambulance, headed 
toward Ramscapelle. On the seat beside the 
driver was a young English woman. She was 
wearing the gray-brown coat and gray-brown 
puttees of the English soldier. We called out 
to her we thought the town was empty, but the 
only answer we got from the speeding ambul- 
ance was an assuring wave of the young wo- 
man’s hand, which was evidently meant to 
inform us she knew where she was going. 

On the main road from Nieuport to Furnes, 
which we followed a short distance, there were 
dozens of ambulances going to the rear and a 
long column of infantry going forward. Headed 
toward the rear there were also many wounded 
men on foot. They had been dressed at Nieu- 
port, but there were not enough ambulances 
to take them all away. One who was walking 
slowly and painfully told me he had a bullet in 
his back. 

During the afternoon the Schneiders I had 
seen had evidently been placed among the sand 
dunes, and they were now bombarding the 
German lines over our heads. Crossing over 
the sand dunes to the beach, we passed under 
two batteries, though we did not see them. 
We could tell they were French, though, by the 
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rapidity of the fire. The French seem to be 
able to fire their guns several times as fast as 
the Germans or the English. 

A cluster of houses belonging to shrimp 
fishermen was right under these batteries, 
where they were sure to get some of the return 
fire. But we noticed there were lights in every 
one of the cottages. Inside were the same 
fishermen who were so apathetic about the 
fight off-shore. 

The view from the sand dunes was what the 
war artists on English illustrated weeklies try 
so hard to show. The French batteries were 
using shrapnel on the German trenches, the 
shrapnel leaving puffs of white smoke in long, 
uneven lines; and the Germans were keeping 
up their steady pounding of contact shells, with 
a short red flash after each explosion. The 
firing of the guns on both sides gave the effect 
of continuous summer lightning. 

Into the panorama the fleet off-shore kept 
up a new attack on the German batteries in 
the sand dunes just beyond Nieuport-les-Bains. 
As it was dark now we could see where they 
were only by the streaks of fire from their guns. 
These flashes came and went like the strokes 
of a dagger, as if they were stabbing the dark. 

We went back along the beach to avoid being 
questioned, turning around constantly to watch 
the fleet. At Coxyde a whole company of 
French soldiers was standing along the edge of 
the water, jumping back in surprise when the 
little waves advanced on them. They told us 


they were from the centre of France and had 
never seen salt water before. 
The shore there is lined with new villas 


made of light colored bricks. One of these 
had been dynamited, because it belonged to a 
German and was suspected of having a concrete 
floor for siege guns. I had heard of cases of 
this kind before, but I had never had an op- 
portunity to examine one. 

My private thought was that the villa had 
probably been built by a German with a passion 
for solidity, but, examining it under a half- 
full moon, I could see the foundations were 
brick walls two feet thick covered with mosaic 
backed by reinforced concrete about a foot thick. 
It seemed like something more than Teutonic 
thoroughness. 

A little later in La Panne [ was shown a con- 
crete tennis court belonging to a German which 
had been punched full of holes. It was in no 
place thick enough, however, to give cause for 
suspicion that its real purpose was in any way 
sinister. 

By the time we regained La Panne I was 
hardly able to walk as I had been going hard 
all day, a good deal of the way through soft sand. 
But even if I had been much more tired I would 
have sensed the atmosphere of that town. To 
me the little seaside village, built for summer 
gayety, had more of the romance of war in it 
than any place I have seen. 

The half dozen summer hotels and all the 
villas were filled with the mothers, wives, and 
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children of the Belgian soldiers whose firing 
line I had just left. Their homes had been in 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent. Now they were 
in the last little town in Belgium. To some 
their soldiers had already returned, and they 
were dining as merrily as if to-morrow did not 
hold out a reasonable likelihood of being killed. 
At the doors of the hotels and on the street 
were many others waiting, and, as the street had 
filled up with another French artillery division 
bivouacked for a few hours, they could not see 
their men folk until they were close at hand. 
Now and then as we passed we could hear little 
gasps of happiness. For some, of course, there 
were disappointment and bad news. But they 
must have carried their sorrow to their cham- 
bers, as La Panne was all gayety. 

A comment on the Belgian soldiers made at 
the beginning of the war occurred to me: “They 
shoot the enemy all day; at night they come 
home and kiss mother. In the morning they 
kiss mother again and go back to shoot some 
more.” 

They certainly showed themselves capable of 
shaking off the horrors of war before their 
women folk. To see them there in La Panne 
that night you might have thought it was all 
a sham battle if it had not been for a conviction 
of reality that would not shake off. 

It was nearly ten o’clock now, but Belgian 
soldiers relieved from the firing line and off duty 
for the night were still coming into La Panne. 
In the Hotel Des Arcades, which, incidentally, 
has no arcades, the bar and the dining room 
were full of soldiers. Officers and their men 
were eating and drinking together in the pleas- 
ant democratic way they have in the Belgian 
army. Room was made for us at the long 
central table in the dining room, and all at the 
table were solicitous to see that We were at once 
given plenty to eat and drink. Several of the 
fifteen men at the table had hands or heads 
bandaged, but that did not seem to detract 
from their gayety. 

A joke was being told as we sat down, and 
every one was taking a lively interest in it. 
The narrator was a bearded man of fifty, and 
he was telling to the delight of the others how 
his son had once got the better of him in Brussels 
before the war. There were other stories of 
matters equally foreign to war. The private on 
one side of me told me he was the manager for 
Belgium of an American typewriter. The lieu- 
tenant on the other side was in ordinary times an 
insurance agent. All the men there were in 
business and talked and acted like a company 
of voung American business men. 

My first hint that these men had been through 
any trying experience was the apology offered 
by a new-comer for being late. He entered 
rather gravely and said something about hav- 
ing to take the word to his sister of his brother- 
in-law’s death. The whole company turned 
grave then and conversation from being general 
was carried on for a few minutes between those 





I asked the typewriter agent, 
to fill an awkward pause, whether they had seen 
much action, and he told me their story. 

This was a crack mitrailleuse company of 


near together. 


Brussels. It had been in the fight from Liége 
back to Malines and from Antwerp back to 
Dixmude and Nieuport. Three days before 
it was told to hold a road into Nieuport. It 
was a road the Germans must take, if they were 
to advance, but the Belgians would not give 
way. They were too clever with their rapid- 
fire guns to be rushed, and the German bayonet 
charges only blocked the road with their dead. 
Again and again the gray line came-on, but 
each time it crumpled before their fire. They 
were attacked every hour of the day or night, 
but they were always ready. Finally the Ger- 
mans got their range and dropped shell after 
shell right among them. 

“They blew us all to pieces,” the story went 
on in a low tone at my elbow. “Those shells 
don’t leave many wounded, but they littered 
the place with arms and legs. They got a good 
many of us, but they did not seem to be able 
to get our guns.” 

] asked what their loss had been, and he 
looked around the table, counting, before he 
answered. 

“‘Let’s see, now,” he said. ‘‘We lost some at 
Dixmude first. I think there were just 
seventy last Monday.” This was Thursday. 
“We had a pretty bad time,” he ended; looking 
down. 

“How many are there now?” | asked, and 
he answered with a sweep of his hand around 
the table. ‘‘Five or six more,” he said. There 
were eighteen of them at table now. That 
meant twenty-three or twenty-four—out of 
seventy. 

“The dogs suffered, too,” he added. ‘‘We’ve 
only got eight out of twenty, and I just heard 
the dogs around here have already been pressed 
into service.” 

When I went to bed four of the members 
of that shattered mitrailleuse company climbed 
three flights of stairs to see that I had a com- 
fortable room. And these men had just come 
out of a trench where they had lost more than 
two thirds their number in three days stopping 
one of the main lines of the German advance. 

In the twilight of early morning, when the 
cannonading had at last died down, | heard the 
movement of troops in the street and saw my 
friends of the night before falling into line and 
getting their equipment straight. By the time 
I reached the sidewalk they were moving off, 
some of the men helping the dogs with the 
mitrailleuse. 

“Big fight last night,” said the typewriter 
agent smiling, “Company that relieved us got 
ithard. Wemust hurry back.” 

They were all very alert and soldierlike in the 
chill of the morning, but they were a pitifully 
small company as they passed up the road and 
were lost in the sand dunes. 
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HOW YOU CAN 





HELP FEED AND 


CLOTHE THE BELGIANS 


AN APPEAL SO URGENT THAT NONE 


BY 
JOHN M. 





Food, clothing, blankets, and money are 
urgently wanted for the relief of the hungry 
and cold of Belgium. It is best to give 
through a local committee or organization 
that can make up carload lots of food and 
clothing and send it to the nearest seaport 
for shipment. 

Contributions of staple foods, clothing, 
and blankets may, however, be sent directly 
to the American Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This is the American branch of the 
International Commission that has opened 
the ways to the distribution of relief in Bel- 
gium, and it is the accepted forwarding and 
distributing agency for every Belgian relief 
movement in this country. Any question 
concerning the present needs and methods of 
collection and forwarding that arises should 
be referred at once to the office of this 
Commission, 71 Broadway, New York City. 











HE simple mathematics of Belgium’s 
need are appalling! 

Here was a peaceful, industrious 
nation of 7,300,000 people, living 
in the most densely populated corner 

of Europe, raising about 40 per cent. of 
what they ate and supplying the balance by 
selling manufactured goods abroad. Suddenly 
two thirds of the little country was overrun, 
much of the harvest was abandoned, all indus- 
tries were stopped. 

From early August to December, perhaps a 
million of Belgium’s old men, women, and child- 
ren became refugees in Holland and England; 
about 500,000 men were with the army. There 
remained to face the problem of existence the 
bulk of her people—5,800,000 men (mostly unfit 
for military service), women, and children. 

As early as October 15th, Belgium’s needs were 
pressing. About that time a group of American 
residents of Brussels, most of them prosperous 
and some of them rich, were living on 40 cents 
a day, and they had pooled their resources in 
order to accomplish that. There soon followed 
a time when money had no value—money won’t 
buy food when there’s none to be had. Famine 
had followed devastation and paralysis. 


SHOULD FAIL TO HEAR AND HEED 


OSKISON 


Eighty per cent. of the people who have re- 
mained in Belgium must have aid, because 
there issno way for them to support themselves— 
more than 4,600,000 human beings to feed and 
clothe until the paralysis is lifted! 

If the Belgians could resume their work, if 
they could get access to any market in which 
they could exchange their property for food, 
we need not worry about them. They are a 
thrifty and prosperous people; in ordinary times, 
their per capita wealth is just short of that of 
Holland; in ordinary times, nearly 3,100,000 
of her people are savings bank depositors, own- 
ing $216,000,000—enough to give every inhabit- 
ant $29.50. 

But this is a “time in which property, willing- 
ness to work, savings accounts are worth ex- 
actly nothing at all in Belgium. That is, for 
the 80 per cent. whose jobs no longer exist, 
whose savings accounts have been exhausted, 
and in whose fields the crops have been 
trampled and wasted. 

So the world has on its hands the biggest com- 
missary job in history. It is a job that must be 
undertaken by the non-combatants. More 
specifically, it is America’s job. It is up to 
America—North and South—to raise and send 
to Belgium for months food and clothing to the 
value of $5,000,000 a month. That is the low- 
est estimate—how low it is you may know when 
you remember that there are nearly 5,000,000 
people to care for. 

Five men who were closest to the scene and 
who spoke as the official voices of their coun- 
tries were drawn into a community of interest 
in behalf of the Belgians: the Spanish Ambas- 
sador in London, the American Ambassador 
in London, the Spanish Minister in Brussels, 
the American Ministers in Brussels and The 
Hague. They sent appeals for help and, as 
quickly as they could, opened the way for the 
passage of relief into Belgium and organized a 
commission for handling the food and clothing 
that the world would send. 

As active head of this commission, which 
was named the International Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, an American mining engineer 
was chosen. Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, with head- 
quarters in London, began to give to the job of 
relieving Belgium the energy and administrative 
skill that have made him respected as one of the 
foremost mining managers in the world. As- 
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sociated with him are the five diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States and Spain 
already referred to, the Spanish and American 
Consuls-General in London, the Spanish and 
American Consuls in Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Liége, Ostend, and Ghent, Captain 
Lucey, an energetic American shipping agent 
in Rotterdam, and twelve others whose influ- 
ence in diplomatic, military, and commercial 
circles is of real assistance in keeping the flow 
of relief uninterrupted. 

Toward the middle of November, the Inter- 
national Commission established in New York 
the American Commission; this branch was 
opened under direction of Mr. Lindon W. Bates, 
another engineer of proved executive ability. 
At 71 Broadway, offices were opened and mach- 
inery for the collection and the distribution of 
relief was set in motion. 

One of the first tasks of the American branch 
of the Commission was to assist in the coérdi- 
nation of the various agencies for the relief 
of Belgium that had already begun to work. 
Among others, there was the Belgian Relief 
Committee, which, under the direction of an able 
membership, had collected more than $500,000; 
there was the Red Cross relief work; and there 
was the Rockefeller Foundation—all these were 
keenly aware of the necessity for rushing help 
to the Belgians. They had sent their appeals 
broadcast, and the people were giving with the 
thought that ‘‘he gives twice who gives quickly.” 

To get food and clothing into the hands of the 
hungry and suffering at the earliest possible 
moment is America’s duty. As the American 
Commission sees it, the most pressing call is 
for ships to be loaded with food and clothes; 
and so the New York organization made this 
offer to every relief agency, group of givers, or 
individual who would help Belgium: 


“On all food supplies that can be transported 
and all suitable new articles of clothing and 
blankets, we will promptly pay the freight; we 
will guarantee that the ships carrying relief 
will proceed to Rotterdam without hindrance or 
delay; at Rotterdam, we will see that all food 
and clothing are promptly transshipped by way 
of the canals (for all railroad transportation, 
except for German military use, is non-existent 
in Belgium now) to agents in the suffering prov- 
inces who will promptly distribute it. We will 
keep the diplomatic channels open, and neither 
Germany nor England will interfere with ships 
or barges bearing our label.” 


For this is by no means a simple relief job! 

So this American Commission, with plenty 
of funds to make good its promises, has said 
to all agencies of relief in this country that its 
men will hire ships, see that they pass safely 
through the mine fields of the English Channel, 
attend to their unloading at Rotterdam (Ger- 
man inspectors standing by to see that con- 
traband is not concealed in the cargoes, for 
it must not be forgotten that the Belgian troops 
are fighting desperately with the Allies), and 
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take the canal barges laden with their offerings 
to local agents who will make the final distri- 


bution. Having this guarantee, Americans 
may give freely. hee 
There is another complication. What is 


wanted is food and clothing, and between the 
date of collection from the giver and the date of 
distribution to the ultimate beneficiary at least 
a month must pass. So the food that is sent 
must be of the kind and quality that will bear 
much handling by railroad cars (in this coun- 
try), by cargo boats, and by canal barges; the 
clothing sent must be new, and it should be 
suitable for the season of arrival. Just now, 
the great demand is for flour and blankets and 
warm clothing. Our Minister in Brussels says 
that at this time 1o ounces of flour, in combin- 
ation with an obtainable share of the root crops 
of Belgium, will support life in one individual 
for a day. At that rate, a barrel of flour would 
suffice for a year. 

Condensed and evaporated milk is another 
need that must be met with no delay. Babies 
must have milk; and what chance has a baby 
nuzzling the breast of a half starved mother? 

Already the first ships sent from America 
have delivered their cargoes. The first to sail 
was sent by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the charter cost of that ship was returned to the 
Foundation by the Commission so that the 
Foundation’s appropriation might all go toward 
the purchase of relief supplies. The Christian 
Herald sent a ship. As this is written, ships 
under charter by the Commission are loading 
in New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Mobile, and other ports. Wherever local effort 
has raised a carload of food or clothing, the 
Commission has stood ready to meet the cost 
of moving it to a seaport. 

Already the governors of nearly every state 
have passed along the appeals of the Commis- 
sion to committees of energetic citizens. More 
than 150 cities, large and small, have responded 
to the call. Within four days of its organiza- 
tion in New York, the Commission received 
reports from ten cities and towns in Alabama, 
from sixteen in Pennsylvania, from twelve in 
California. 

In the United States, a woman’s section of 
the Commission is organized, with Mrs. Lindon 
W. Bates in charge; Mrs. Bates is working 
closely in harmony with her husband. The 
executive committee, chosen largely from the 
heads of big women’s organizations, represents 
about 600,000 women who are best able to re- 
spond to appeals for help. 

Both men and women who are working 
through the Commission are making their appeal 
for food and clothes and blankets. They are not 
asking for money. In the Commission’s judg- 
ment, money is not the first need in Belgium, 
for there is no food and clothing left in that 
country to buy. If money is collected by an 
individual, by a group, or by a committee or- 
ganized in a town or city, the Commission will 
respond instantly to a request for information 



































as to how it ought to be spent and where the 
purchased articles should be sent. 

To feed New York City, a population ap- 
proximately that of Belgium, more than 
$2,000,000 worth of food is brought in every 
day. From some source, while the farming and 
industrial paralysis continues in Belgium, a 
shipload of supplies must go to these peuple 
every day. Is it clear that the Commission’s 
estimate that $5,000,000 worth of food and 
clothing a month must be sent to them from 
generous givers of the United States in order 
to relieve the actual distress that exists over 
there is not excessive? 

As Belgium’s mines reopen and her industries 
are resumed (a process which will be painfully 
slow), the pressure on us for providing unpaid 
relief will relax. The Commission expects to 
receive from all who can afford to pay for food 
and clothing a fair price for what is distributed; 
at this time, there are many wealthy Belgians 
standing in line for the daily roll and bowl of 
soup dealt out from supplies gathered locally 
by the Germans, and they are paying for what 
they get. By November 6th, about 400,000 
meals a day were being provided by Americans 
for which 5 cents each were charged; those who 
could, paid for them. This number will, of 
course, increase; after awhile money collected for 
food and clothing distributed over there will begin 
to flow back to America for the purchase of fresh 
supplies. The end of our efforts as a sympathe- 
tic people to save another people from hunger 
and cold will be accomplished in that way. 

What, then, is the opportunity and duty of 
the individual American who can spare some- 
thing for Belgium? 

Through the local organization—chamber of 
commerce, board of trade, woman’s club, or 
mayor’s or governor’s committee—the individ- 
ual may do one of two things. 

First, money may be given; it will be forwarded 
promptly to some organization equipped with 
information of what is most wanted and in 
touch with the movement of the ships chartered 
by the American Commission; and this money 
will be spent in those markets where shipment 
will be most prompt and where good goods can 
be bought and fair prices prevail. 

Second, suitable new clothing, new blankets, 
and food can be purchased and shipped. If 
there is a local organization, the individual 
should send purchases to the local depot selected 
by it; if there is no organization, the package 
of supplies can be shipped, by express or by 
freight, prepaid or collect, directly to the 
American Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of foodstuffs especially, only the best should 
ke given. Only the best will survive the hand- 
ling, the voyage across the water, and the 
lapse of time between its purchase and its use. 
First thought should be given to the staple 
foods: flour, rice, coffee, dried peas and beans, 
canned meats, fruits, and vegetables, and cured 
or salted meats; but don’t forget the milk! 
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Unsweetened condensed or evaporated milk 
for the babies must go forward at once. 

Dr. Wiley has supplied for the guidance of 
American givers an ideal package of food sup- 
plies for infants, and one for convalescents— 
and no contributor can make a mistake in 
giving according to his suggestions. So if you 
want to feed from 200 to 250 infants for one 
day buy and send: 

Thirty pounds of evaporated, unsweetened 
milk; 2 pounds of milk sugar; 5 pounds of barley 
flour; 5 pounds of corn meal; 5 pounds of oat- 
meal; and 2 ounces of salt. For the nourishment 
of from 100 to 150 convalescents a day send: 

Fifteen pounds of evaporated milk; 15 pounds 
of malted milk; one 1-pound can of olive or 
cottonseed oil; 2 pounds of canned chicken; 5 
pounds of brown rice; 7 pounds of whole wheat 
or white flour; 3 pounds of sugar; 2 pounds of 
tea; and 6 ounces of salt. 

To any general purchase of food supplies, 
by the way, it is well to add a bag of salt. It is 
pretty certain that by the time you read this 
most of the railroads and express companies in 
America will be willing to receive packages of 
suitable food and clothing and blankets and 
forward them without charge to the Commis- 
sion’s nearest depot at the waterside. 

To insure that food supplies shall go out from 
this country in proper shape, the Commission 
asked Colonel Goethals for information as to 
the way the food supply for the canal diggers 
was provided. Colonel Goethals referred to his 
expert commissary head in New York, a young 
man who has placed himself and his inspectors 
at the service of the Commission. It was he 
who pointed out that with proper care in buying 
and loading, such food supplies as have already 
been mentioned may very well be supplemented 
by shipments of potatoes, onions, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, squash, grape fruit, lemons, 
and apples (before they go into cold storage). 
If perfectly sound produce of this sort, which is 
untouched by frost, is packed in ventilated 
barrels and stowed ‘tween decks, and if the 
hatch covers of the ship are lifted on fine days 
during the voyage across it ought to get to the 
users in perfect condition. But no individual 
should be tempted to supply any of the perish- 
able vegetables or fruits; leave that for the 
purchasing agents of the Commission or of 
other organizations working in harmony with 
the Commission. 

Tothewomen of America nearly a million Belg- 
ian mothers have held out their young and asked: 

“Won’t you help!” 

We have already responded liberally; but 
we have only begun. Only just now have we 
seen the completion of the machinery of dis- 
tribution; only just now may we feel that every 
nickel we give and every pound of good food 
we provide, every bit of warm clothing we send, 
and every warm blanket we wrap the whole of 
our gifts up in will go promptly and without 
the subtraction of a cent or an ounce to those 
who need it in Belgium. 














WHAT I SAW IN BELGIUM 


WHILE UNDER ARREST IN THE GERMAN LINES; AND LATER IN ANTWERP JUST 
BEFORE ITS FALL 


BY 


NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS 


T HAD not been my intention to spend 
more than two or three days in Belgium 
this summer, but fate had destined other- 
wise and had mapped out some surprises. 

I was in Belgium this summer the day 
the dark clouds gathered upon the Austro-Ser- 
vian horizon, and twice after they had burst. 
It was after the first Zeppelin war dirigibles 
had dropped their bombs into the streets of old 
Antwerp, killing and maiming scores of non- 
combatants, that | returned from England to 
study Belgium in war time. 

I found Antwerp swarming with the military 
—infantry, cavalry, dog artillery, ambulances, 
motor trucks, traction engines, and armored 
automobiles, and at night the city was as dark as 
a pocket, with English and Belgian pickets 
everywhere with fixed bayonets. I was taken 
for an Englishman several times by the 
soldiers when I went into little restaurants, 
and men about the places would shout, Vive 
l’ Angleterre, and I became acquainted with 
a number of war correspondents of the London 
papers and with quite a number of the soldiers. 
1 bought tobacco for many of these brave fel- 
lows and gave them every encouragement | 
could in their noble work of defending their 
homes against the invader. I had seen three 
soldiers, not long before, smoking one cigarette 
between them and, comrade-like, they passed it 
back and forth between their puffs! 

Antwerp reminded me of a busy bee-hive 
with the Germans advancing in the direction 
of the city, and the Belgians were losing no 
time in digging trenches, in stringing barbed 
wire, and in mining the roads and _ bridges. 

I was fortunate one afternoon in getting well 
out beyond the edge of the town, where | saw 
them sinking great barrels with open heads 
deep in the roadway and flush with the surface 
as a menace to a cavalry advance. Great 
armored motor trucks were hauling ammuni- 
tion to the outskirts of the city, and it was very 
thrilling to me to see the English soldiers sitting 
upon some of these heavy trucks and riding 
side by side with the Belgians. Ambulances 
and hospitals were everywhere in evidence and 
some of the ambulances had evidently been 
improvised from the familiar London motor 
*buses—swift, reliable, and powerful vehicles; 
and it was along the Quai Plantin and the Quai 
Vandyck that I first saw the great armored 
automobiles with their rapid-fire guns of both 
Belgian and English design. 





My first serious trouble overtook me just 
outside of the town of Malines, on a beautiful 
September morning, when a German mounted 
patrol, in command of a young officer, ordered 
me out of my machine and sent it back to 
Malines. A trooper went through my pockets 
and handed my papers, my little camera, and 
my revolver over to the officer in charge. “Ha! 
ha!” exclaimed the officer explosively, when he 
saw my camera and revolver. I! will hear this 
ha! ha! ring in my ears for many years to come, 
as it was exclaimed with all the vigor and mean- 
ing of one who saw perhaps the Iron Cross of 
Germany, in recognition of the taking of a 
dangerous spy. A mounted trooper bumped 
me twice with the end of his lance as a gentle 
reminder to follow, and I walked along in the 
cool morning air protesting as vigorously as I 
dared against the enforced change in my affairs. 
I spent two nights in a German camp not know- 
ing just what my future was to be. I was 
treated decently, fed and given a place to sleep, 
and it was about noon of the second day before 
I saw anything of the officer again. I told a 
number of the troopers all kinds of stories 
about America and the German-Americans and 
about my boyhood school-days in Germany, 
but was, I must confess, filled with both curi- 
osity and misgiving when one of these troopers 
came to me and informed me that the officer 
in command wished a conference. 

I followed several hundred yards down a 
rather rough branch road from the main high- 
way with ditches upon either side. Here were 
several motor trucks partly overturned as they 
had been driven off the road into the ditch, and 
one fine motor ambulance in the same condi- 
tion. In going over my papers and passports 
and cards of introduction, these fellows had 
come across my membership card in the Amer- 
ican Society. of Mechanical Engineers. | 
learned that these motor vehicles in the ditch 
had been abandoned by the Belgians and that 
all efforts to start up their machinery had been 
without success. 

“Can you get these wagons running for us?” 
asked the officer, pointing to the trucks and 
ambulance. 

“‘I do not know,” I replied, 

“You had better try, then,” 
officer. 

“Let me have some men,” I replied, “and 
some fuel, and I will see what can be done.” 
First | primed up the motor of the ambu- 


“but I can try.” 
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lance and had trooper after trooper cranking 
the engine, which kicked like an old mule and 
back-fired with cannon-like reports. 

“All these infernal machines behave the 
same way,” said one of these troopers, swear- 
ing in German, “and we have given them up 
as a bad job.” 

After several hours’ work in my attempt to 
diagnose the cause of the trouble, | found that 
the Belgians in abandoning these machines 
had resorted to a highly ingenious mechanical 
trick—they had readjusted the valve gear and 
the time of firing in a most original manner. 
On the heavy trucks they had pinned the cam- 
shaft in a false position. i was fortunate in 
discovering the cause of the trouble at all, but 
would have discovered this sooner, perhaps, 
had it not been for misleading punch marks 
ingeniously made upon the rim of the fly wheel. 
By sunset I had the ambulance and the motor 
trucks in operation, but I was not allowed to 
drive any of these vehicles without a trooper, 
in his spiked helmet and with his carbine, 
seated beside me. 

I was given bread and meat and some tobacco 
at nightfall and was told that my papers and 
other effects would be returned to me at sun- 
rise if | would drive the ambulance to Contich, 
a few miles from Antwerp, and would see that 
the men who went with me became proficient 
in the care and management of the motor. 

I felt very unhappy all night about leaving 
those powerful trucks in working order, for | did 
not consider my having repaired them a neutral 
performance on my part at all, and I resolved 
to make a desperate attempt, cost what it 
might, to slip back these camshafts as I found 
them before leaving. There was no officer in 
sight when I took the chance, and, under pre- 
text of showing two of the troopers, who were 
going with me, an adjustment of the carbur- 
etor which I said I had forgotten to point out 
the night before, | took them back with me and 
while they were searching under the seat for 
the tools I wanted | slipped and keyed the 
camshaft back in its original false position and 
then showed the troopers the carburetor ad- 
justment, The same operation was repeated 
on the second motor truck right under the noses 
of the fellows, and it was a very comforting 
sight to note that the telegraph poles and wires 
were down when I left this German camp, let- 
ting the ambulance out for all it was worth 
after I struck the main road, telling the troopers, 
for the sake of policy, very complimentary 
things about’ a number of German-American 
machinists I had in our employ in a factory 
| was connected with in America. 

I was again arrested in my attempt to pass 
though the Belgian lines and to get back into 
Antwerp, and was taken before some Belgian 
officers near the Ste. Marie Hospital on the 
Malines road on the outskirts of the town. 
With great dignity and thoroughness they 
questioned me and closely examined all my 
papers and passports. [| told them of my experi- 
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ence with the Germans and the condition in which 
I found and left the Belgian motor trucks. 
Their men were barricading in the roadways, 
using great cobblestones, during the time that 
I was detained, and were tearing down buildings, 
walls, and fences which in the opinion of the 
military would interfere with their artillery 
fire. Great truckloads of cobblestones for 
barricade work rumbled past the building | 
was detained in while two officers studied my 
papers, between the puffs of their cigarettes. 
They concluded that my papers, even my note 
book, were all right— but was I an American 
and their owner? This point they soon tested 
by calling in an English surgeon. ‘‘ Yes, he is a 
Yankee, and an all right one | should say,” | 
heard the Englishman explain in very bad 
French after he had engaged me in conversa- 
tion. I was not regarded as a suspicious char- 
acter any longer and was soon released. 

There was no doubt that Antwerp was des- 
tined to be attacked, for Belgian aeroplanes 
were going and coming constantly overhead, 
reporting the preparations the Germans were 
making only ten miles beyond the outer forts 
in laying their heavy cement foundations and 
in placing their great siege guns in position. 
They were using powerful traction engines to 
haul these guns, and sortie after sortie of the 
Belgian infantry was being made, supported 
by the English, in the effort to break up this 
work, and severe fighting was taking place 
daily over these positions. It was very stirring 
to see young fellows being taught to load and 
fire, to fix and unfix their bayonets, in the 
public squares, and at the same time to see the 
limp bodies of the wounded being brought back 
through the streets. Refugees were. still 
pouring into the city and along many of the 
deserted streets, sad and pathetic, but brave 
and resolute and many with stories of plunder, 
outrage, and wanton acts. The last night | 
spent in Antwerp, I sat by the light of a flicker- 
ing candle, and wrote in my note book many of 
the stories I had been told, and went to sleep 
during the small hours of the morning to the 
baying of a distant dog, far off somewhere, 
which reached me above the muffled sound of 
picks and other implements at work upon the 
defenses of the city. 

The King and Queen, and their children, 
were still in Antwerp and could be seen very 
often in the streets. The King went every day 
to the outer trenches and gave his personal 
attention to the wants of his subjects, and 
the Queen would drive through tne streets of 
the city to reassure the populace as much as 
possible. I would have given anything to have 
been permitted to make myself known to the 
King and to have had the honor of shaking 
him by the hand. 

I left Antwerp with deep regrets just in time 
to catch a steamer, upon which I had reserva- 
tions, for America, a few days before the shelling 
of the city, with high respect and affection for 
the gallant nation of Belgium. 





































































THE WELL-BELOVED KING OF THE 
BELGIANS 


A YOUNG SOVEREIGN WHOSE LIFE AND CHARACTER MAKE MONARCHY DEMOCRATIC 
AND BENEFICENT—-A MAN WHO IS ROYAL IN DEED AS 
WELL AS IN NAME AND STATION 


(An interview with Mr. Emmanuel Havenith, Minister of Belgium to the United States.) 


E HAVE received letters recently 

from the soldiers fighting in 

Flanders, in which they speak 

many times of our King. It is 

when one talks with our soldiers 
that one perceives how he is loved; they say, 
all of them, that they will die for him. He is 
constantly at their side, encouraging them by 
his presence and his courage. At certain mo- 
ments he adventures too far; always he is in 
the very midst of the combat. 

“One soldier said to a friend of mine, who 
writes in this letter his words: ‘The King 
came and placed himself at my side in the 
trench. He took the rifle of a soldier so ex- 
hausted he could not stand, to give him a 
chance of rest, and fired comme le plus petit 
pioupiou—just as one of his own soldiers—dur- 
ing an hour and a half. He himself carries 
their letters to the soldiers and distributes 
among them the little paquets which their 
friends, their parents, send them from the homes 
now destroyed. He shares—what do you call 
it?—la ratatouille |soldier’s mess] with his soldiers 
and he calls them always “my friends.”’ He 
does not want that they shall render him honors; 
he wishes simply to be a soldier in the full 
strength of that term. One night he was seen, 
exhausted by fatigue, sleeping on the grass at 
the side of the road.’ 

“An officer whom I know in Belgium has 
written to me another incident. This man was 
of the signal corps, and in one battle they were 
looking about to place their apparatus in the 
field. The King, who was directing that 
manoeuvre, came to him when under fire and 
directed the installation of the wireless tele- 
graph in that part of the field. My friend 
said it was very nervous work, as shells 
dropped near them repeatedly, and they tried 
to urge the King to find a safer place, but 
he would not. 

“Now, here is another letter, written by a 
nun, a sister of mercy, who is nursing the 
wounded in the hospitals. I will translate some 
extracts for you: 

“If you could only hear our wounded talk 
of the King,’ she writes. ‘When an officer 
falls, they say he takes his place. ‘“Allons, 
mes enfants,” he cries, just like one of them. 


“All together, fire! Now!” He calls for a 
volley or directs those here and there who 
shall shoot. 

“It is to-day the feast of our poor little 
Queen. What an anniversary! At the Palace 
Hotel we are giving wine to the wounded in her 
honor. They are singing, these wounded, “‘La 
Brabangonne”’ and “Vers I’Avenir.’’’ 

“Further on in her letter this same nun 
writes: ‘Our soldiers are full of courage and 
of confidence. They.love our King, who shows 
himself truly admirable in courage, in calmness, 
and in power. ‘We have a chic King,” says, 
one soldier—that French word, ch.c, it is im- 
possible to translate it into English. Another 
soldier said to her, ‘For him I am going to die.’ 
And he said that joyfully. She goes on to 
write: ‘That which we have suffered has not 
abated our courage in the least. The King 
marches at the head of his troops and after the 
battle he comes to shake them by the hand. 
Oh, but we ought to be so proud of him!’ 

“The King is really a soldier, too, you must 
know,” resumed Mr. Havenith, “a soldier in 
training, in technique. No, he did not go to 
St. Cyr or Saumur. Why should he? We have 
in Belgium our own military schools as good as 
those of France. Our officers in equitation and 
artillerie are the equals in skill of any others. 
Foreign governments send officers to our schools. 
While a young man in the military college at 
Brussels, the King followed all the regular course 
of training. 

“But he did not stop there. Ah, no! Ali 
his life since he has continued his military stud- 
ies, especially engineering studies. He is a 
qualified electrical and mechanical engineer. 
Not exactly a genius, you understand, but he 
has a great faculty for such things. He was 
always working over machines and new inven- 
tions. When they had an exposition in Belgium 
the committees who showed the King about 
had a hard time of it. They could not tell him 
anything; he knew as much or more than they 
did, and when he sometimes asked a question 
it took real knowledge to answer him correctly. 

“That shows you some of our King’s -char- 
acter. Above all things he is a serious man, 
taking his life, his sovereignty, his opportunity, 
always very seriously. This is most important 
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the key- 
note to the King’s char- 
acter: it was so always 
before the war, before he 
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seriousness 1S 


was King. Pacific in 
nature, he is devoted to 
serious things. 

“So this is the im- 
pression he has made in 
America, is it not so, 
when he came here some 
years ago? That was in 
1898, | think. He was 
then quite a young man, 
only 23 or 24. He has 
always had a great ad- 
miration for America. 
He admires very much 
the American character 

that is to say, the 
national character; its 
democracy, its simplic- 
itv, its energy. It is 
like his own. There is 
ciprocity . of idea. 
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admires he finds here in 
your country. Whenhe 
made his visit in the 
United States he wished 
to be informal, he 
wanted to go about 
freely—then he was only 
the nephew of Leopold, 
you remember. He 
went to the White House. 
He traveled everywhere 
and was much enter- 
tained, of course. But 
the social part was to 
him less interesting than 
your great railroads 
and manufactures. Mr. 
Hill took him over his 
railroads in the West. 
He went through those 
big textile mills in 
Massachusetts. In the 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Worksin Pennsylvaniahe 
was very interested. He 
put on a miner’s clothes 
and went down _ irto 
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the coal mines. And I 
think he liked it all. 
It was never formal- 
ity, but always with 
esprit to enjoy and to 
remember. 

“Oh, yes, he has 
traveled much besides. 
In his uncle, King Leo- 
pold’s, time he traveled 
all over the Congo from 
end to end of that 
country. He never 
spared himself. He 
wished to know all 
about that State, to 
see it with his own 
eves. Soon after he 
was married, also— 
that was in the year 
1900—hetook Madame 
la Princesse Albert and 
made a_ grand _ tour 
around the world. And 
always studying, al- 
ways reading, inquir- 
ing. He wanted to 
know different customs 
and ways in the world 
himself. Since he has 
become King he wants 
to know what all his 
Ministers are talking 
about. 

“So it wasin Belgium, 
too, before the wer. 
The King talked person- 
ally to the workmen to 
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find out their troubles. You know, in Belgium 
there are many Socialists. There is a large 
Socialist partv. But he has always been liked 
by these men. Soon after his coronation he 
visited all the important towns and cities in 





Belgium andmadethere 
addresses to the people. 
Not once did any one 
make a_ dissatisfied 
shout—not one man in 
all those cities. He 
made the workmen feel 
that hewas their friend, 
exactly as now he is 
among friends fighting 
for their country. 
“You ask if he is 
athletic, fond of sport? 
That is very American. 
You give yourselves 
here so devotedly to 
athleticism. It is al- 
most a profession with 
you. No, you would not 
say that the King was 
athletic in your sense. 
He is more of a sports- 
man. For example, in 
his vacation time he 
likes nothing better 
than to climb moun- 
tains. He has climbed 
all the big Alps. He 
drives his own motor 
car and, of course, he 
rides as a King should. 
Without being a de- 
votee of shooting he 
shoots very well in- 
deed with rifle and 
shotgun. But like other 
things, he does not give 
up much time to these 











KING ALBERF AND GENERAL VON EMMICH 


RIDING TOGETHER THROUGH LIEGE SEVERAL YEARS AGO DURING A PUBLIC FESTIVAL. GENERAL 
YON EMMICH COMMANDED THE ARMY WHICH CAPTURED LIEGE LAST AUGUST 
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KING ALBERT ON THE WATER 


ONE OF THE FAVORITE RECREATIONS OF “AN OUTDOOR KING” WHO DRIVES HIS OWN MOTOR CAR, CLIMBS 
MOUNTAINS, SHOOTS, RIDES, AND SAILS 











CLIMBING A PEAK IN 








sports. Every morning 
he rises early, before 
seven, and is hard at 
work before many people 
are up. 

“When youstand near 
the King he is very im- 
pressive. He is a head 
taller than I, very tall, 
very straight. Hisfamily, 
the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
you know, is one of the 
oldest in Europe, next 
oldest to the family of 
Bavaria. His grand- 
father, Leopold I, who 
died in 186g, I think, was 
one of the’ handsomest 
men in Europe. Our 
King’s appearance is 
very stimulating. There 
is much morale, he ap- 
pears always very well, 
very healthy, ruddy. But 
not now. I have seen a 
picture of him recently 
and it looks fifteen years 
older. At any time you 
would not have to be 
told he was a King. 

“In his marriage the 
King is most fortunate. 
The Queen is one year 
vounger than the King 
and like him in char- 
acter, quiet, devoted to 
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THE WELL-BELOVED KING OF THE BELGIANS 


her children. She was 

Elizabeth, Duchess of 

Bavaria. The people 

love her as thev do the 

King. I remember, in 

1911 it was, she had 

been very ill and had 

gone away to regain her 

health. [ assisted at 

her return to Brussels, 

and all the streets where 

her carriage went were 

full of children with 

flowers to welcome her 

home. She was much 

moved by that, very 

grateful for that loyalty. 

The Queen is a fine 

musician and_ has her- 

self helped to teach the 

little Prince Leopold to 

play the violin. There 

used to be many con- 

certs at the palace. Nei- 

ther the King nor Queen 

cares for the foolish THE KING DRESSED AS A MINER 
modern fashions in Wo-  arTER INSPECTING A COAL MINE IN THE GREAT MINERAL REGION OF EASTERN 
men’s dress. There was BELGIUM 


AT THE WHEEL OF HIS YACHT 





QUEEN ELIZABETH 
KING ALBERT’S CONSORT IS THE DAUGHTER OF THE GRAND DUKE OF BAVARIA, OF THE OLDEST ROYAL 
FAMILY IN EUROPE. SHE IS “LIKE THE KING IN CHARACTER, QUIET, DEVOTED TO HER CHILDREN . 
A FINE MUSICIAN” 


KING ALBERTS FAMILY 


HIS CHILDREN ARE: CROWN PRINCE LEOPOLD, PRINCE CHARLES, AND PRINCESS MARIE-JOSE 





A SCULPTOR’S PORTRAITS 
MARBLE BUSTS BY VICTOR ROUSSEAU 





THE BELGIAN MINISTER'S PORTRAITS OF THE KING AND QUEEN 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE ORIGINALS (IN THE BELGIAN LEGATION AT WASHINGTON, D. C.) THAT WERE 
PRESENTED TO HIM BY KING ALBERT 
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KING 


once an occasion when a lady came to a court 
musicale in a gown of the extreme fashion. 
After a while she was politely requested to 
leave the room at the wish of their Majesties. 
It was done so as not to hurt her feelings—an 
accident or something of that kind. 

“All I have said sounds very eulogistic, 
perhaps. We are very proud of the King. | 
feel that | have told you very little about him, 
but in the lack of material for your biography is 
his character, too. He has not created inci- 


ALBERT TAKING A HURDLE ON 





HORSEBACK 


He has 
been too busy for that. Until the war came his 
reign was not eventful, his life was not unusual. 
But it will interest you to know that he is a 
writer of unusual ability himself and perhaps 
I cannot more appropriately close this interview 
than to ask you to read his addresses to the 
British Government, his reply to the German 
demands, and the cheering words he has ad- 
dressed officially to his people. Those memorable 
addresses were written by the King’s hand.” 


dents nor made important sayings. 




















FIRST-HAND IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
TURKISH ARMY 


AND THE LATEST FACTS ABOUT ITS ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, AND STRATEGY 


IN THE 


TTRACTED by the noise in the street we 
deserted our coffee and stepped out of 
Tokatlion’s café with a lot of hot-faced, 
red-fezed Levantines jabbering Greek 
and Armenian behind us. Here camea 

full cavalrv regiment riding remounts down 
through the Grand Rue de Pera to the railway 
tation in Stamboul. They made a prodigious 
clattering over the round cobbles. The horses 
were brand new and so good that most of them 
must have been commandeered out of private 
stables. Each had a rope halter on under a new 
bridle and a gray service blanket strapped over 
his back. Not another thing. They came down- 
hill through that slippery street, car tracks and 
ruts and cobbles, on a hard trot by fours, the 
last two companies at a canter to close up the 
interval. What with the unaccustomed clatter 


PRESENT WAR 
BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


of hoofs on the pavement, the crowd, and the 
new handling, a good many steeds—pampered 
ex-hunters, park hacks, and fat carriage horses— 
were plunging, pulling, and boring on their 
snaffle bits, some of them in a lather of sweating. 
It was the hardest kind of gait to sit even with a 
saddle and well-adjusted stirrups, but those 
Tartar cavalrymen, with nothing but a blanket 
and a single bridle snaffle bit, sat down on 
their excited mounts the way those ancient 
vouths ride their prancing marble horses along 
the frieze of the Parthenon. Rusty old uni- 
forms, but real men inside them; calm, dark 
faces, flat backs, and every leg, from knee to 
ankle, hanging straight with toe pointing down- 
ward. No daylight between man and mount. 

“The Germans may be able to teach these 
people something about equitation and cavalry 


























ENVER PASHA 


‘“‘IF EVER THERE WAS A SOLDIER WHO WAS JEALOUS OF HIS AUTHORITY AND A TURK WHO WAS 
NOTHING BUT A TURK IT IS THE YOUNG AND FAMOUS MINISTER OF WAR, ENVER PASHA’’—A, 
RUSTEM BEY 











NIZAM, OR REGULAR TROOPS 


WHO SPEND THREE YEARS WITH THE COLORS, AFTER WHICH THEY JOIN THE RESERVE FOR SIX 
YEARS, AFTER WHICH THEY GO INTO THE REDIF FOR NINE YEARS AND THEN INTO THE MUSTAPHA 
HAPHIZ FOR TWO YEARS 
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TURKISH GUNS ON 


THE ARTILLERY IS EQUIPPED WITH KRUPP 


INCREASING THE 


tactics,” said the Times correspondent, who 
rode to hounds himself; “they can’t teach ’em 
anvthing about riding.” 


Along the top of 


the next ridge Ahmed 
Abouk’s corps had intrenched before daybreak. 
It was a strong natural position, but the de- 








AND SCHNEIDER QUICK-FIRE GUNS, 
NUMBER OR SUPPLYING 


THE MARCH 
BUI 
DEFICIENCIES DURING 


TURKEY HAS NO WAY 
THE WAR 


OI 
ANY 
cision to occupy it had been formed so late 
that the infantry hadn’t had a chance to dig 
themselves in properly. Their trenches were 
shallow and miserable though the artillery, 
well down the reverse slope to the east, were 
perfectly safe from any direct range finding. 
On the far side of the Karagatch Valley, two 
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PART OF TURKEY'S 230,000 SOLDIERS 


THIS IS THE PEACE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


THERE ARE ABOUT A MILLION MEN WITH THE COLORS NOW 


SINCE THE YOUNG TURK REBELLION CHRISTIANS HAVE BEEN ADMITTED INTO THE TURKISH ARMY, INCREASING 
ITS NUMRERS BUT DECREASING THE FORCE OF THE CALL TO A HOLY WAR 
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TAKING CARE OF 
HIMSELF IN CAMP 
THE TURK, FROM THE 
MANNER OF HIS NOR- 
MAL LIFE, IS WELI 
EQUIPPED TO MAKE HIM- 
Sour COMFORTABLI 
UNDER FIELD  CONDI- 
TIONS 























THE RAW MATERIAL 
OF THE TURKISH 
ARMY 

THE TURK IS EVERY- 
WHERE ADMITTED TO BE 
A FIRST CLASS FIGHTING 
MAN WHEN PROPERLY 
LED AND EQUIPPED 





MOTOR TRANSPORT 
WAGON 


UNDER THE GERMAN _IN- 
FLUENCE THE TURKS HAVE 


ADDED MANY OF WAR'S MOD- 


ERN ACCESSORIES TO THEIR 
ARMIES 
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SHUKRI PASHA 
THE DEFENDER OF AD- 
RIANOPLE WHICH, AFTER ITS 
SURRENDER, WAS RECAP- 

TURED BY ENVER PASHA 


A PART OF A TURKISH 
AVIATION CORPS 


miles away, the Bulgar artillerymen were slow 
in finding their ranges. In the early morning, 
through the mists rising from the river, their 
French shrapnel came “‘whee-e-e-ing”’ across 
to burst short or harmlessly high overhead. 
About noon, however, those unseen gunners 
corrected dead right on Ahmed’s trenches. All 
along his shallow ditches then the bursts came 
like firecrackers, pitilessly timed, the puffs 
of smoke cropping out evenly like balls of cot- 
ton. But there they stuck, the still unbroken 
Fourth Army Corps, all through the morning 
and on into the early afternoon, without a 
chance for infantry reply, though their Krupp 
batteries, for a long time immune behind the 
ridge, kept on steadily lofting shells over on to 
the enemy’s guessed positions. By and by, 
Dimitrieff’s Schneider-Canets, exploring down 
the slope, found them, too, and white cotton 
balls began to appear over plunging horses and 
stumbling men. 

All through the middle of the day, from head- 
quarters, Abdullah Pasha had kept feeding 
up reserves to the havoc in Ahmed’s patient 
lines. They were shrapnel food. Probably 
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THE GERMAN RED 
ONE EVIDENCE OF A GERMAN 

REACHES ALL CLASSES AND HAS ITS 

SOIL OF TURKEY 


CROSS IN TURKEY 
INFLUENCE THAT 
ROOTS IN THE 
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the Turkish General Staff dreaded and were try- 
ing to forestall another of the terrific infantry 
charges which had broken the First Corps north 
of Lile Burgas. But along about two o'clock 
in the afternoon even Ottoman fanaticism could 
no longer justifv the sacrifice. Two fresh 
Bulgar divisions were reported on their way 
from Adrianople to hit and envelop this already 
over-punished left wing, and accordingly the 
order was sullenly given to withdraw. 

You would have thought those hammered, 
smothered Turks would make a run for it, 
scramble as best they could out of the zone ot 
devastation. Not a bit of it. Company by 
company they got up deliberately out of their 
wretched trenches and sauntered back to the 
rear. It was as though some one had kicked 
over a big ant hill full of apathetic ants. The 
Bulgars marked them promptly. Salvos of 
bursting shells made halos over Ahmed’s 
strolling regiments. Here and there one of the 
small figures sat down suddenly or two or three 
pitched over together on their faces. Some- 
times a white puff sowed a patch of riven ground 
with still bodies. But not a sign of rout or 
panic that a strong field glass could mark over 
those long slopes bare of everything but swarm- 
ing soldiers. The Turks only shook out from 
their usual loose formation a trifle more freely; 
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FIELD MARSHAL VON DER GOLTZ (FOURTH FROM LEFT) 


[HE FAMOUS GERMAN GENERAL AMONG THE 


REFORM ITS ARMY AFTER 


TURKISH OFFICERS AT THE TIME OF HIS MISSION 


10 LURKEY 10 


THE GERMAN PATTERN 
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MODERN TURKISH SOLDIER 


MODERN EQUIPMENT GIVEN HIM 
THE VON DER GOLTZ REGIME 


THE 


WITH THE UNDER 


opened out just a little, and plodded slowly and 
deliberately on. The wounded lay where they 
fell; no one bothered to look after them. 

* * * 

Southern Thrace comes down to the Bos- 
phorus in parallel bleak ridges like the long 
rolling seas left after a storm. And just like 
the flotsam and jetsam of a storm at sea the 
broken remnants of the First Army, mixed in 
with refugees and carts and cattle, came trailing 
over windy ridges and through muddy hollows, 


‘THE TERRIBLE TURK” 


GOOD SOLDIER’ BUT 


EQUIPPED 


AN EARLIER PERIOD, A 
NOT SO WELL 


floating south. Through this wreckage our 
old bird-cage of a motor car worried its way 
back to Constantinople. 

Now it so happened that most of the rapid- 
fire correspondents met this rabble bow on. 
They never forgot it. They multiplied the 
symptoms and spread the condition of one 
broken ermy corps over the entire Turkish 
army. They saw plenty of panic, dismay, utter 
demoralization. These brigades had been run- 
ning away for seven days, all the way from 
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Yenidje, and they never stopped running—or 
rather crawling away finally—until they got 
behind the Tchataldja lines. On the way they 
upset poor old Ahmed Abouk’s Fourth Corps of 
fit Nizams by streaming through his first, more 
strongly entrenched, Positions, and their rout, 
which lost nothing in transcription, went to 
confirm the impression all over Europe of 
Turkish military inefficiency. 

That first corps, thrown into Thrace while 
Ottoman opportunism bluffed against what 
seemed then only another Balkan bluff, con- 
sisted largely of Redif and Mustaph’phiz 
regiments (first and second reserves), men 
past the activity of youth, and those regiments 
received the first terrific drive of the pick of 
Bulgaria’s seasoned troops. They campaigned 
seven days on two days’ rations. Some of them 
were supplied with ammunition which would 
not fit their rifles, or artillery caissons filled with 
saluting charges and soap. As General Dimi- 
trieff who, in command of the famous Bul- 
garian Third Army, drove the enemy helter- 
skelter out of Thrace, wrote in his official 
bulletin from Kirk Kilisseh, October 25, 1912: 
“From one third to one fourth of the men were 
practically naked, with only their shirts on 
their backs. Many had become ill and died 
from starvation. Many deserted the ranks and 
ran away before the fighting began. The 
different bodies of troops fired on one another 
during the engagement, thus still further in- 
creasing the disorganization.” 

That Turkish army was already beaten by 
politics and graft before a shot had been fired. 


As the Red Cross doctor said with justifiable 
exaggeration: “There are no wounded.” But 
the Turks brought their cholera victims back 
by the carload and dumped them out on the 
embankment at San Stefano just to get rid of 
them. After afew days the authorities knocked 
together half a mile or so of rough timber bar- 
racks and dragged the poor devils under cover. 
Walking through those double lines of Terrible 
Turks, dead and dying, you never heard a 
whimper. One by one they burned low and 
flickered out; not warriors then so much as 
shepherds, apostles, Sunday school pictures they 
looked, bearded and gaunt and hollow-eyed, 
bundled in their cheap German-made gray 
overcoats, hooded in their gray bashlyks. 

In her last war Turkey demonstrated the 
complete wreck of a commissariat problem and 
an even darker ignorance of field or base 
hospital service. It was ignorance coupled 
with a fine carelessness. A wounded man is 
not a hero in Turkey. Neither is he the object 
of sympathy or concern. He is simply a useless 
incumbrance. Why waste money and time 
and the attention of effectives on him? 

Luckily for the thousands of sick and 
wounded cast up by the Balkan campaigns, 
active help from neutral nations supplied the 
lack of ‘it in Turkey and even prodded the 
Turks themselves into a half-convinced charity. 
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Red Crescent units from India and the 
Khedive of Egypt elbowed Red Cross units 
from all the Christian nations in an internecine 
strife as to which could save most of the sick 
men of the Sick Man of Europe. Under all 
this alien charity the Turks were grateful, 
patient, and imperturbable. Kismet broods 
over them, sick or well. Whatever may be the 
defects of Islam, I will not venture to say. 
Possibly they have brought about the failure 
of the Turk in competition with nations which 
systematically take thought for the day after 
to-morrow. But Islam begets in men some 
traits that are becoming in life. The same 
soldiers that sauntered in and out of Thracian 
battles bore what they had to bear in the 
hospitals quietly or wandered on out of life 
unperplexed. 

On the most recent military information 
available Turkey has now with the colors, in 
the last days of November, more than a mil- 
lion men; in approximately accurate numbers, 
1,120,000 of all arms. Of this number, 520,000 
are divided into thirteen army corps and five 
independent divisions distributed over Turkish 
Thrace, Anatolia (Asia Minor), and Syria. 
In addition, before the outbreak of the war, 
there was a Fourteenth skeleton corps stationed 
in Yemen (southeastern Arabia, along the 
Red Sea). 

All these corps are made up nominally of 
Nizam—first line—regiments regularly with the 
colors. Back of these immediately effective 
trgops are sixty divisions of Redif (Landwehr), 
some of them only of brigade strength. En- 
tirely outside of this computation is a sub- 
sidiary set of organizations called ‘“‘ Mustapha 
hafiz’”—abbreviated into ‘‘Mustaph’phiz’— 
constituting the Landsturm, or second reserves, 
which now are being used for guarding railways 
and other lines of communication, keeping 
cities under martial law, and which, as a last 
resort, may be used for defensive operations. 

Until 1908 only Mohammedans were liable to 
military service in Turkey. Christians, Jews, 
and the other sects which make up a large part 
of the population of the Empire were excluded 
from the ranks but obliged to pay a small tax 
in lieu of service. Since 1912, however, these 
barriers of faith have been pulled down for 
military purposes. In the Balkan War, a 
year and a half ago, Christians and Jews fought 
side by side in the same regiments with the 
Faithful, and it is a matter of record that they 
fought equally stubbornly and came through 
the two severe campaigns of that war without 
the factional strife which might have developed 
out of a losing cause. There is rapidly growing 
up in Turkey a spirit of nationalism, which has 
once merged different faiths in the national 
defense. Whether such a spirit would hold 
together these, in other respects irreconcilable, 
various believers through what is very apt to 
become, at least in Turkey and in Egypt, a 
fanatical holy war, is more than doubtful. 

The organization of the Ottoman army as it 
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takes the field to-day is the work of Field 
Marshal von der Goltz, the present military 
governor of Belgium. It is, therefore, en- 
tirely German: German in organization, in 
equipment, nominally in training. German 
strategy is now, and for many years has been, 
the military Koran of successive Ottoman 
general staffs, and German tactics are taught 
in Turkish military schools. In all this pan- 
Germanism, by some quaint trick of diplomatic 
ressure, the Sultan has in recent years em- 
ployed a group of British naval officers to 
reanimate his obsolete fleet, but they have 
never enjoyed more than a perfunctory atten- 
tion. 

In Turkey liability for military service does 
not begin until the recruit is 20 years old, but 
it lasts thereafter normally for 20 years. The 
first nine years of this period are in the Nizam, 
either actually with the colors or in the imme- 
diate armed reserve (Ikhtiat). After that 
come nine years in the Redif (Landwehr) and 
two years in the Mustaph’phiz /Landsturm). 

The Nizam regiments which came under the 
writer’s observation a little more than a year ago 
were unbeatable material. Such, indeed, is 
the general consensus of opinion about Otto- 
man cavalry and infantry personnel, though 
there is a wide difference of opinion regarding 
the efficiency of Turkish artillery. The Nizam 
soldier is as good a natural horseman as any 
opponent he can possibly meet, but probably 
not so good a marksman. He is a less intelli- 
gent individual than the average American 
soldier. But on the basis of tenacity, endur- 
ance, and courage he is the equal of any one, 
Jap, Gourka, or European. 

But there is—or was in 1913—a great drop 
from Nizam to Redif; 50 per cent., | should say, 
unless in the last six months of special prepara- 
tion the hundreds of German officers sent to 
Turkey have been able, with Enver Pasha’s 
Young Turk staff, to tune up the whole reserve 
organization to a new efficiency. 

In modern times the hardest problem of the 
Turkish army has been to find officers to direct 
its excellent material. At Plevna and in the 
Crimean times Ottoman troops were led by 

“ranker”’ officers, men of their own kind who 
had risen to commissions from the ranks. This 
type of officer has now almost entirely passed 
out of existence. Their places have been taken, 
not filled, by Young Turk officers, trained in 
foreign countries or in the military schools of 
Constantinople, men of real ability and of very 
fair technical training but lacking the old 
“ranker” officers’ control of troops in action. 
Ever since 1908 the situation has been further 
complicated by the tendency of these Young 
Turk officers to devote themselves more to 
politics than to military affairs. ‘‘What of the 
First Army Corps, Excellency?” said Ashmead 
Bartlett to old Ahmed Abouk during the retire- 
ment of the Ottoman army on Tchataldja in 
November, 1912. “‘Don’t speak to me of the 
First Army Corps,” replied the old Turk 
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general. “It is their half-trained intellectuals 
who have lost me the battle of Lile-Burgas.” 

In this war the greatest Ottoman patriot and 
genius of modern times, Enver Pasha, is at the 
head of the army. About him he has gathered 
the ablest of the Young Turks, patriots like 
himself. To help them they have, especially 
in the artillery, hundreds of German reserve 
officers who have brought the most finished 
military training in the world to bear upon a 
material which may or may not be capable 
of assimilating it. Herein lies a very important 
ingredient in the Turkish contribution to this 
fight: will Turkish soldiers adopt German 
efficiency, will they follow Christian German 
officers in the field? If they will, German 
brains and Turkish diaphragm will take a lot 
of beating. 

The popular Western conception of the 
Turkish army is something in the nature of a 
wild Zouave, marshaled in battalions and fired 
with a fanatical, homicidal mania. But no- 
where in Turkey will you find such a conception 
realized. The great majority of Ottoman 
regulars are singularly plain, unpicturesque, 
unpretentious soldiery. On their heads they 
wear either gray bashlyks wound turbanwise, 
or plain fezes or “‘kalpaks”’ of a yellowish brown 
color corresponding to their German-made 
uniforms of rough, woolen cloth. Their legs 
are wound in a bulky way with the same ma- 
terial in a Turkish conception of a puttee, and 
on their feet either short boots or the soft 
leather moccasin-like shoes of the Balkans 
give them a comfortable agricultural look. 
Singly or in bulk there is nothing at all smart 
about them, but they look exceedingly equal 
to the delivery of goods. Altogether they 
appear as well able to fade indistinguishably 
into the landscape as anything human could. 
Many of them are Anatolians and some are 
ruddy-faced Kurds from the Caucasus; others 
come from the Taurus Mountains, back of 
Konia and Aleppo, swarthy Syrians and Arab 
types. Any one of them will fight at the drop 
of a hat. He would not have to change any- 
thing. There is nothing about him to polish 
or to be kept clean. As he stands he sleeps 
and eats, drills, marches, and goes into battle. 

Only officers have dress uniforms. The rest 
of the Ottoman regular army, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery are uniformed precisely alike, 
same color, same cloth. Designations of corps 
and branch are indicated by colored shoulder 
straps and the top of the kalpak. For instance, 
an infantryman will have dark green shoulder 
straps, collar, and a green top to his fez; a 
cavalryman will be distinguished by light, 
bluish-gray facings in the same places; field 
artillery have dark blue; engineers, sky-blue; 
transport, orange, and so forth. The firemen 
of Constantinople, who in war time make up a 
particularly efficient brigade of infantry, are 
distinguished by yellow facings. 

Nizam equipment is German and in the pres- 
ent war undoubtedly thorough and up to date. 















































The infantryman is armed with a Mauser 
rifle, with bayonet, and intrenching tool. He 
also carries a knapsack, haversack, overcoat, 
portion of a shelter tent, blanket, and eighty 
rounds of ammunition. Every tenth man lugs 
a big zinc mess tin, out of which his whole squad 
eats. The cavalryman dismounted looks like 
an infantryman without his extra burdens, 
with the exception of the irregular Kurds, who 
carry ordinarily a Mauser carbine, heavy 
saber, and, in a few regiments, the regulation 
German lance. 

Where the Turk failed in military technique 
in the last war was in his field artillery. His 
equipment in this arm is almost entirely German 
Krupp-made. There are, however, at least 
four brigades of mountain and horse artillery 
now fitted with French Schneider-Canets. 
Both of these guns have the same calibre, 75 
millimeters. Their projectiles have about the 
same weight, and there is a difference of ap- 
proximately only 50 pounds between the total 
weights of the pieces. As far as these two types 
of ordnance could be compared in the Balkan 
War it was a fairly even thing from a ballistic 
standpoint, but as used by the Turks their 
Krupp artillery was manifestly inferior in the 
apparatus of laying the gun and in correcting 
ranges. Whatever difference thus was inherent 
in the pieces themselves was very much mag- 
nified by the inferior organization of Ottoman 
artillery and the almost complete lack of ex- 
perience in battery action. In no_ respect 
more than in this matter of the efficient em- 
ployment of artillery will the presence of Ger- 
man officers now with the Turkish army be 
more effectively felt. Using their own guns, 
these highly trained men, provided only they 
can gain the confidence of the material under 
them, should increase the effectiveness of Turk 
artillery by at least 75 per cent. 

The heavier ordnance, which has played so 
great a part in the European theatres of war, 
will probably not be an essential element in the 
Turkish theatres unless Germany has been able, 
without attracting attention, to ship quantities 
of field howitzers and heavier pieces of position 
into Turkey during the last six months. The 
only coast defenses of any consequence which 
Turkey had at the close of the last war were at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles and the Black 
Sea mouth of the Bosphorus. In the former 
forts they have several guns of 9.4-inch calibre, 
and there are six or seven 14-inch Krupps 
mounted in the old, batteries on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus. Undoubtedly these 
positions have been very greatly strengthened 
by trenches, but the fact remains that ap- 
Proaches to Constantinople by sea have been 
thus far more effectively protected by mines and 
international diplomacy than by any land 
fortifications. 

Turkey’s great undertaking in this war is 
threefold. In the first place, the Ottoman 
General Staff has the task of diverting Russian 
attention from the German and Austrian fronts. 
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In the second place, they are now following 
Napoleon’s tactics in directing a campaign 
against Egypt with the additional great_in- 
centive of blocking or possessing the Suez 
Canal. And finally, in the European theatre 
of war, they must try to gain control of the 
Black Sea so as to be able to throw in effective 
aid to their allies through its northern ports, 
particularly Odessa, this situation being always 
highly complicated by the action of the Balkan 
States, which are still, at this writing, left out 
of the conflict. 

In the performance of the first plan of action 
four army corps are already being employed 
in the Caucasus and on the Persian border: the 
Ninth from Erzerum; the Eleventh with head- 
quarters at Van; the Twelfth in eastern Meso- 
potamia, and the Fourteenth from Bagdad. 
Their object in this campaign is not only to 
divert Russian attention but, pivoting on 
Persia, to swing a strong offensive northeast- 
ward so as to clear the country south of the 
Caucasus, and get possession of the oil fields at 
Batoum and the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. There is only one railroad in this part of 
the country so that Turkey, to continue effec- 
tive operations, must depend upon Black Sea 
transport. If she can control this, Russia 
must thereafter be compelled to reach Asia 
Minor by the roundabout and almost impossible 
route in winter through the Caspian. 

From Egypt England has withdrawn the 
best of her regular troops for service in France, 
filling their places with territorials from the 
British Isles and with Australian colonials, a 
large quota of the latter being still in transport 
in the latter part of November. The loyalty 
of the Khedival army cannot be assumed. 
Against this opposition and for the great stakes 
of the Canal, Turkey is throwing three of its 
best army corps, the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, 
with all their cloud of Arab irregulars. If the 
Holy War which the Sheikh ul Islam is preaching 
from Constantinople once takes fire in Egypt, 
the 50,000 British troops of all categories now 
there cannot hope to hold Great Britain’s terri- 
tory without assistance. One thing must be 
especially borne in mind. If a cynical Ottoman 
strategy can so manceuvre as to draw British 
operations into the sacred territory around 
Mecca and Medina, that one act alone will do 
more than any amount of preaching to precipi- 
tate a rising of all Mohammedans. 

There remains the as yet undefined European 
theatre of war for Turkish operations. Against 
the undeveloped possibilities of this situation 
Turkey holds six army corps with their reserve 
divisions in readiness. What the course of 
action there shall be depends upon the action 
of Bulgaria and Roumania. Defensively, the 
Turkish position for a long time to come will be 
invincible. But it is among the possibilities 
that a Turkish offense may be developed through 
Odessa which may have a very important 
— upon the course of the war in the 

ast. 



































ENVER PASHA, THE STRONG MAN 
OF TURKEY 


THE MILITARY GENIUS WHO HAS ALREADY TWICE CHANGED THE COURSE OF HIS 


NATION’S HISTORY AND NOW 
AND THROUGH IT THE 


CONTROLS THE TURKISH ARMY 
TURKISH GOVERNMENT 


BY 


A. RUSTEM BEY 


(FORMER AMBASSADOR OF TURKEY TO THE UNITED STATES) 


NVER_ PASHA, better known as 

Enver Bey, the Turkish Minister of 

War, is only thirty-two years old. 

He is of Ottoman descent, by which 

is meant that he is one of the eight 

or nine million Mussulmans in whom the blood 

of the original Turkish conquerors has received, 

in the course of centuries, a strong Albanian, 

Slav, and Greek tincture. Thus he is not a 

pure Turk such as was Osman Pasha, the hero 

of Plevna. But neither is he, as the report was 

circulated two years ago and again quite re- 

cently, of Polish extraction. The mistake is 

due to the confusion arising from the existence, 

in the Turkish army, of another Enver whose 

father emigrated into Turkey from Russian 
Poland during the Crimean War. 

Enver Pasha is of small stature but remark- 
ably well proportioned; he justifies the proverb 
“as strong as a Turk’’; is as healthy and tough 
as he is vigorous, and, what is not to be despised 
even in a war lord, is extremely handsome. An 
illustration of his powers of endurance is found 
in his performance when he headed the expedi- 
tion for the recapture of Adrianople, riding 
fifteen hours on end and fighting a couple of 
hours after that for the possession of the town, 
all the while suffering from a severe attack of 
appendicitis. Operated upon for this complaint 
a month later he was up and doing again in a 
week. In explanation of this wonderful con- 
stitution it should be said that, born strong and 
healthy, he has always led a most hygienic life— 
active, regular, and absolutely free from every 
kind of self indulgence, so much so that to 
this day he has not touched a drop of alcohol, 
following in this one of the soundest prescrip- 
tions of Islamism. Neither does he smoke nor 
drink coffee. 

Intellectually, Enver Pasha is a man of high 
order. He is rather sure in judgment than 
brilliant in speculation. He takes in details 
with extraordinary rapidity and sizes up situa- 
tions with an unerring eye. His memory is 
good. His talent for languages is remarkable. 
After a stay of two years in Berlin he learned to 
speak German like a native, his French, which 
he acquired in Turkey, being almost as good. 
His capacity for work is prodigious. He was 


educated in the military schools of Turkey, but 





there is no doubt that he improved his mind 
and knowledge considerably in Germany. 

But it is especially his character that is 
interesting. He is extremely uncommunicative, 
so that it is only intimacy with him or a careful 
study of his acts that can give a clue to his inner 
thoughts and promptings. Outwardly cold, 
calm, undemonstrative, measured in speech and 
gesture, he is in reality a mighty enthusiast, in 
whom a profound belief in the predilections of 
Providence is tempered by an admirable sense 
of reality. He is a practical mystic, if it be 
possible to use the term. There are, no doubt, 
moments when he sees himself invested with a 
mission from on high for the salvation of Tur- 
key. This, he believes, can only be attained 
through a process of religious and political re- 
generation based not on the substitution of new 
for old ideals but on the purification of the latter 
—an admirable conception of reform for any 
country but more particularly for Turkey. 
Driven by this inspiration, setting himself the 
example of the high virtues he preaches, en- 
dowed withal, as has already been said, with 
physical strength and health, he constitutes a 
tremendous force whose compelling action was 
illustrated in the Revolution of 1908, in the war 
in Cyrenaica, and in the struggle with Bulgaria. 

So far Enver Pasha has been, technically 
speaking, a subordinate, so that his influence was 
exercised on more than one occasion at the 
expense of discipline. Thus he marched on 
Adrianople, he the simple chief of the staff of 
an army corps, in defiance of formal orders from 
the commander-in-chief, Izzet Pasha. This 
act of disobedience secured to Turkey the re- 
storation of a city whose moral significance to 
her was even greater than its material value, 
and raises the eternal question of the right of a 
soldier to oppose his initiative to that of his 
chief in time of war. 

By becoming Minister of War, Enver Pasha 
is in a position to put the stamp of legality on all 
his decisions. That he will use the combined 
power of office and personal prestige in the best 
interests of Turkey, viewed from a purely Otto- 
man angle of vision, only those will deny who 
will not admit that belief in German civilization, 
especially on the part of a Young Turk, can 
exclude subserviency to the Kaiser and his rep- 




































resentatives. Enver Pasha is _ reorganizing 
the Turkish army on German principles and 
with the help of Germany officers. But this 
does not mean that he is anything else but an 
Ottoman war minister who thinks that German 
military conceptions are superior to those of 
other countries. But now Turkey is in the war, 
this new army fashioned by Enver Pasha and his 


THE MENACE OF A 


“HOLY WAR” 


German assistants will prove that it is a vastly 
superior instrument to that with which she 
fought the Balkan Allies. In Enver Pasha it 
has a commander-in-chief who has given proofs 
of very considerable all-round miltary capa- 
city, and one who possesses in an incomparable 
degree the power of inspiring his troops with 
enthusiasm. 
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THE MENACE OF A “‘HOLY WAR” 


WHAT IT WOULD MEAN TO THE ALLIES IN THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT, AND WHY 
IT 1S NOT LIKELY TO BECOME A REALITY 


T FIRST thought, the threat of a 
Jehad, or Holy War, upon Turkey’s 
entrance into the European con- 
flict seemed a menace of terrible 
proportions. In British India alone 
are 62 million Mohammedans—nearly one 
fourth of the people of that vast Empire— 
and on its borders are one million Mohammed- 
ans in Siam, 4} millions in Afghanistan, and 
nearly g millions in Persia. In Africa, Great 
Britain rules nearly 18 million Moslems, the 
greater part of them distributed as follows: in 
Egypt, 8,900,000; Nigeria, 6,000,000; and the 
Sudan, 1,000,000. The French face a prob- 
lem only less impressive, with 13 million Mos- 
lem subjects in French Guinea, nearly 2 mil- 
lions in Tunis, 4 millions in Algeria, 53 millions 
in Morocco, and 18 millions in Senegambia- 
Niger, besides 13 millions in French Asiatic 
possessions. Even Russia has real or nominal 
sovereignty over nearly 16 million adherents 
of Islam, chiefly in Turkestan, Bokhara, Khiva, 
Caucasia, Trans-Caucasia, and the Steppes. 
Under Turkish rule are more than 15 million 
Moslems—2 millions in Europe, one million 
in Africa, and 12 millions in Asia. The inde- 
pendent Moslem states of Oman and Nejd 
(3,500,000), Afghanistan (4,500,000), and Per- 
sia (8,800,000) account for nearly 17 million 
Mohammedans. Even omitting the 30 millions 
in China, the call for the Jehad nominally affects 
roughly 175 million followers of the Prophet. 
Its menace is to the Suez Canal, which is the 
key to British control in India; to the control of 
India itself; to British suzerainty in Egypt; 
to French suzerainty in Morocco and Algeria; 
to the support of the Balkan States—a moral 
and possibly a physical support—in behalf of 
the Allies; to Russian peace in its border prov- 
inces of the Caucasus. It implies also the di- 
rect participation of Turkey itself—already 
achieved in the Balkan Peninsula and on the 
Black Sea, and potential in the Austro-Russian 
battle front by the necessity of withdrawing 
Russian troops from that region to act in Asia 
Minor and around Odessa. 
But the “Holy War” of Mohammedans 
against Christians is not much more likely to 








become a reality than a “holy war”’ of Christ- 
ians against Mohammedans, for Islam is no 
more homogeneous than Christendom. It, 
too, is composed of rival races, intolerant sects. 
The internal history of the Moslem world is a 
history of the struggle of Persians to supplant 
Arabs and of Turks to supplant Persians, of 
Shiites to regain the caliphate from the Sunnites, 
of hundreds of minor sects to assert the ortho- 
doxy of their creeds and to persecute their 
smaller rivals. 

Mohammed was an Arab, and the caliphs 
of the Arabic Omayyad dynasty, which suc- 
ceeded to the spiritual and temporal power 
after Mohammed’s contemporaries were dead, 
were his successors for nearly one hundred 
years. Then the house of the Abbasids con- 
quered the Omayyads and ruled for nearly two 
hundred years. The Abbasids, though de- 
scended from an uncle of Mohammed, were 
practically Persians, and their dynasty made 
its capital at Bagdad, far from Arabic influence. 
During their reigns all Africa became politically 
independent of the Eastern caliphate, and the 
Western Moslems achieved spiritual inde- 
pendence as well by erecting a separate cali- 
phate at Cordova at the height of the Moorish 
power in Spain. The Persian Abbasids, in 
turn, were conquered by the Turks, who had 
been, first, slaves and later the palace guard of 
the caliphs of Bagdad. The Turks originated 
yet farther to the East, in the Tartar tribes on 
the western border of China. Under the Turks, 
the ruler was called sultan, which means merely 
king, whereas the caliph was both the spiritual 
head of Islam and the political sovereign of 
the Moslem world. Several centuries after the 
decline of the Abbasids, the Turkish sultan, 
Selim I, having conquered the Mamelukes of 
Egypt, captured the decadent descendant of 
the Abbasid caliphs in Cairo and wrested from 
him the title of caliph and the sacred banner 
and other relics of: Mohammed that now adorn 
the seraglio in Constantinople and symbolize 
the sultan’s spiritual leadership of Islam. 

Every change in dynasty of caliphs has been 
accomplished at a tremendous cost in bloodshed 
and has left its permanent heritage of hate. 
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To this day Arab hates Turk, Turk hates Arab, 
and Persians hate both. Every rise and fall of 
sectarian creed has worked similar havoc to the 
unity of Islam. Only 12 million Shiites remain 
to contest the spiritual leadership with 221 
million Sunnites, but the Sunnites themselves 
are divided into four orthodox sects (Hanifites, 
140 millions, Shafites, 58 millions; Malikites, 
16 millions; Hanbalites, 7 millions), and these 
sects, in turn, are split into literally hundreds 
of intolerant schismatic groups. 

Thus the call to the Jehad issues from a 
Turkish sultan in Europe to conglomerate mil- 
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lions of Negroes and Tartars, Moors and Ben- 
galis, Arabs and Persians, scattered from equa- 
torial Africa to the Steppes of Siberia—to 
peoples in the profoundest depths of primitive 
ignorance and to peoples steeped in religious 
traditions that are hostile to the Sunnite sect 
and in historical traditions that make them 
contemptuous of the, to them, barbarian Turks. 
Such a call seems unlikely to provoke an up- 
rising that could be near enough to unanimous 
to justify the mighty spectre which the re- 
sounding phrase of ‘‘Holy War” first raises in 
the mind. 


GERMANY AND ISLAM 


THE AMBITION OF THE YOUNG 
YOUNG TURKS AND THE 


ARABS TO WREST THE CALIPHATE FROM THE 
PROBABLE 


EFFECTS OF THEIR SUCCESS 


UPON GERMANY’S DREAM OF ORIENTAL CONQUEST 


AMEEN 


ITH Turkey as her ally, Germany 

has succeeded in dividing the Mo- 

hammedan people, which will mean 

perhaps the division of what re- 

mains of the Ottoman Empire. 
And whether she triumph or fail in her struggle 
for ‘‘a piace in the sun,” the fate of Turkey, in 
Europe at least, is sealed. 

This seems to be the consensus of opinion 
of political observers, as well as the popular feel- 
ing, both in Asia and in Europe. But what will 
become of the Caliphate, the primacy in the 
hierarchal succession, it is asked, if this, the fifth 
of the great Mohammedan Empires, is dis- 
membered?—a question that concerns not only 
the 263 million Mohammedans throughout the 
world, but also those European Powers that 
have a Mohammedan population in their domin- 
ions. England and France, once seriously con- 
sidering the problem, seemed to countenance 
the idea of investing the Caliphate in the Sultan 
of Morocco. But that is now out of the question. 
Even in the balmy days of the Andalusian Em- 
pire, the Caliph in Bagdad tolerated only as his 
viceroy the contemporary Caliph in Cordova. 
And ever since the downfall of those two brilliant 
dynasties, Islam has languished under the lethal 
domination of Tartarism. While the Moham- 
medans of West Africa always remained inert, 
however, those of Syria, Egypt, and Arabia have, 
in recent years, shaken off their lethargy and 
made noteworthy progress in applying to their 
needs the dynamic spirit of the age. Indeed, 
an Arab renaissance is evident in the great Ara- 
bic centres, and a new Islam now challenges the 
supremacy of the Turk both in the Hierarchy 
and the State. But how far can Germany, with 
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Turkey as her ally, rely upon the support of 
Young Arabia? Can she, even by instigating a 
jebad, seduce the Arab from “‘the right path” 
and make him fight for her alongside the Turk 
under the very green standard of the Prophet? 

Aside from their political differences, the 
enmity between the Arab and the Turk is prover- 
bial; a racial, deep rooted enmity, which the 
New Régime, instead of overcoming or at least 
tempering, has brought successfully to a head. 
And still the effendi of Constantinople refers to 
the son of the desert as “that dog of an Arab’; 
and still the desert Arab, who will rhyme even 
on his way to Juhannam, pours out his hatred 
and contempt in couplets like this: 


“Three things naught but evil work— 
The locust, the vermin, and the Turk.” 


And also in shot and shell. Only three years 
ago there was a revolution in Yemen, and Al- 
Imam Yahia, with thirty thousand Beduins 
armed with modern weapons, defeated the dis- 
ciplined battalions of the Fraternity-Equality 
Régime. The Sublime Porte, as usual, made 
concessions, and as usual, they were but ink 
upon paper. To the Arabs, therefore, nay, to 
all the Arab-speaking Ottomans, Mohammedans 
and Christians, the New Régime is worse than 
the Old. The Dowla (Empire) is a spawn of 
iniquity—the leopard changeth not his skin, ete. 
Even the garrisons in southern Arabia and in 
Syria are not desperately loyal to the Turks. 
Ill fed and ill clothed, they fare no better to-day 
than they did in that unspeakable past, when 
the Bashi-Bazouk imposed upon the inhabitants, 
the Officer upon the Bashi-Bazouk, the Agha 
upon the Officer, the Pasha upon the Agha, the 
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Vizier upon the Pasha, and the Sultan—but his 
Serene Majesty is not to be held in blame. A 
criminal government devouring its subject 
people and ever crying haat, haat, haat!— (give, 
give, give!)—who and what shall stop its gaping 
mouth? And acriminal government it remains. 
Only recently, in the last mobilization, Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans in Syria and in Ar- 
menia were forced to pay their substitution fees 
twice and three times over, and unwilling con- 
scripts were treated like pigs and madetoplunder 
their own homes to replenish the empty coffers 
and stores of the Army. And so it goes, a 
wicked and unbridled system of plunder, from 
the Bashi-Bazouk to the Grand Vizier, with the 
singular interpolation now of official Germany! 
We hear to-day of three or four army corps in 
Syria ready to march on Egypt, but I have no 
doubt that their grievances will march before 
them and darken their way. “I am sending 
you three hundred volunteers,” wrote a captain 
to his superior officer “send back the chains.” 
Which is quite applicable in this case. 

There is such a thing as the fatality of hate, 
which seems to be a part of the Cosmic Scheme. 
Indeed, some people are born to hate each other, 
and the sooner they know it the better. The 
Young Turk, for instance, when he can neither 
knife nor poison.nor despoil an Arab aspiring to 
power, will invite him to Stamboul and make him 
a pasha, that is a Sublime-Porte instrument of 
murder and plunder. That is why the Arab 
chiefs as well as the leaders of thought in Syria 
and Egypt have always resisted these baleful 
seductions. And when one of them was told of 
a certain notable of Bagdad who was inveigled 
into the cafés, the music halls, and the govern- 
mental bureaus of Constantinople, hobnobbing 
and intriguing with chic beys and oily pashas, 
the Sheikh exclaimed, ‘‘And he will go stagger- 
ing to Juhannam in a shimmer of Turkish trap- 
pings and decorations: a grave in the sand, 
billah, were better than such a jag.” But this 
has always been an exceptional case. For to 
the Arab, whose pride and magnanimity are 
those of the barbarian, the patriarchal rule of 
Ibn ur-Rashid of Nejd, or the theocratic govern- 
ment of the Sherif of Mecca, with all its open-air 
tyranny and justice, is far better than the 
Statocratic abominations of Constantinople. 
And so the Young Turks were severely left alone 
to solve the ever-recurring problem that a gov- 
ernment in transition must confront, namely: 
How are we to force the blessings of our New 
Régime upon a blind people? But make sure 
they are blessings and even the blind will see 
them. Come out with aa honest heart, a far- 
seeing eye, a clean hand, and with something 
more than the high-sounding inanities about 
fraternity and equality, and you will not have 
to go about dispensing the blessings of your 
liberal government from the muzzle of a cannon. 
But—and here is the sad part of it—the Young 
Turks and the Old are of a piece. And a Con- 
stitution and Parliament in incompetent, un- 
clean, and partizan hands, especially in a coun- 
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try like Turkey, which still cherishes the illusion 
of having recently shaken its ancient fetters, will 
produce revolutions everywhere—in Macedonia, 
in Crete, in Karak, in Huran, in Yemen. And 
they did so. But these revolutions were only 
the local storms that preceded the tempest. 
Wars followed in succession, and with what 
result! Tripoli was the price of the first war; 
the Balkan possessions, the price of the second; 
and now—the third blow is always fatal—it will 
meafi final liquidation. And all in the brief 
space of three years. 


GERMANY’S IGNORANCE OF ISLAM 


Germany is well aware of this; and no matter 
how she tries, she can neither placate the over- 
whelming Arab opposition, nor even cure the 
necrosis that has set in inthe Turkish Army itself. 
It is likely, however, that she can play to ad- 
vantage, for a brief space only, and with the aid 
of a few native demagogues and fanatics, upon 
the religious emotions of the race. But this will 
eventually betray the limitations of Germany’s 
influence and her deplorable ignorance of the 
aspirations, no longer secret, of Young Arabia. 
For despite their pledges and professions of 
friendship for the Young Turks, the sincerity of 
which is not altogether beyond doubt; despite 
their oriental societies for the cultivation of a 
better knowledge and understanding of Islam; 
and despite the singular, almost romantic, atti- 
tude of Potsdam toward Yildiz, there still re- 
mains between the German and the Moham- 
medan people a formidable barrier, which even 
Krupp guns cannot destroy or penetrate. And 
why is this? Perhaps the German is too austere 
for a people who are fairly tired of their own 
austerity; or perhaps he is too methodical for a 
people who have always dispensed with method: 
in either case, he is too much like or unlike the 
Mohammedans even to engage their interest or 
sympathy. He absorbs, in a certain sense, but 
he does not assimilate; he is affable, very affable, 
but not adaptable. He cannot reach the outside 
world with his ‘‘spiritual achievements,”’ his 
“universality of endeavor,” his ‘‘world-concep- 
tion,” as well as he can with his merchandise, 
because he cannot appreciate the traditionary 
sources of the world. He is insular intellectually 
and spiritually, which is worse than being so 
geographically. 

It may be that he is not sufficiently under- 
stood; but that is not wholly his fault. The 
German spirit, with regard to the world, is im- 
prisoned in the German language. Indeed, if 
you want me to change my way for yours, you 
must convince me that yours is better, and in a 
language that I can understand. If you want 
to govern my worldly and spiritual interests as 
well as my moral and social conduct, | want to 
know something of the law of right and wrong 
by which you are governed. And this the Mo- 
hammedans, at least, cannot hope to understand 
because the German language, although the Ger- 
man himself speaks the languages of commerce 
and diplomacy that are current, has not been 
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introduced into their schools as the English and 
the French have been, and would not, if it were, 
be in the least as popular as they are. And 
after all, language is the key to the heart and 
soul of a nation, to the secret of its genius, to the 
attitude of its mind: it creates sympathy in the 
foreigner, it holds out to him the friendly hand 
of a civilization that knows not politics, while 
the thoughts that it expresses or conceals cannot 
be grasped or sensed through any other medium 
but its own. In other words, if you spea my 
language, you only partly understand me: I 
must be able to speak your language, too, that 
we may fully understand and appreciate each 
other. And among the Mohammedans the Ger- 
man language is not yet known any more than is 
the German himself. Even the Turks do not 
quite understand him. Yes, he stands impri- 
soned in his native tongue, the German, which 
is partly the barrier between him and the world. 
We speak of the excellency and the marvelous, 
unerring work of the German war machine. I 
have seen the German social machine as re- 
markably developed outside of Germany. 
There is in Haifa a German colony which is 
ideal from every viewpoint you consider it. 
The houses, the streets, the little gardens, the 
shaded walks, the sanitary system, the stores, 
the conveyances, the peaceful atmosphere, the 
quiet but persistent energy that permeates the 
life of the community, are all most admirable. 
Nothing could be more simple and wholesome 
and charming. It is, indeed, exemplary, this 
colony, from the hygienic, the social, and the 
moral point of view—it looms up as a little para- 
dise to one winding his way out of the wretched- 
smelling by-ways of the town. But how is it, I 
ask, that this highly developed social community 
is not emulated, is not even known by the na- 
tives? How is it that the German does not 
radiate the blessings of this clean and simple 
and well-ordered life? It may be that the Ger- 
man soul is opaque like his speech; the inner 
light he has attained seems to be destined only 
for himself. He stands apart, in this sense, even 
like the Jew. The colony at Haifa and the Jew- 
ish colony at Jaffa have this in common: they 
are both insular, foreign, distant—an indepen- 
dent town within a town, with no means of com- 
munication nor any bond of sympathy between 
them and their neighbors. And what the Ger- 
man professor calls ‘‘the wonderful coérdination 
of all spiritual achievements from within” must, 
in view of this fact, remain a fascinating theory. 


WHY EGYPT IS CONTENTED 


So, too, the dream of the German Orientalist, 
who in a way is a promoter of German policy in 
the East, and on whose learning and experience 
Potsdam chiefly depends. He may understand 
Mohammedanism better than his English and 
French confréres, but he does not rightly under- 
stand the Mohammedans. His deeper knowl- 


edge of their religion seems to be a barrier to his 
better knowledge of their social and political 
life. 


For although they are essentially a reli- 
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gious people, their religious spirit has many door- 
ways and secret passages into the world. The 
English discovered this even before the French 
did; and their efforts to clear these secret pass- 
ages of the cobwebs of effete traditions, and to 
promote a modern wholesome civic spirit among 
the people, have always been commensurate with 
their respect, whatever their motive be, for the 
Koran and the holy places of Islam. That is 
why the Mohammedans of India and Egypt are 
more content with their lot than their brethren 
of Algeria and Tunis, and that is why, perhaps, 
they are more advanced. Nevertheless, there 
is still a yawning gulf between the religious and 
the civic nature of their rulers; for they are as 
sensitive in the one as they are callous in the 
other. But the Mosque does not sufficiently 
atone for the Throne; and the pious Imam can- 
not check the extravagances of the covetous 
Amir or the unscrupulous demagogue. And 
here often end the tolerance and complacency of 
England, who, with the religious authorities on 
her side, never hesitates to make an example of a 
Nawab in India or fails to crush a just but mis- 
guided national movement in Egypt. Now the 
Germans, in their confused conceptions of things 
Mohammedan, to say nothing of the inconsis- 
tency of their policy, are encouraging, instigat- 
ing the recrudescence of the National Party. 
But what, in the light of contemporary history, 
would they do in India? I recall the laconic 
reply of the Caliph Omar to his General Amru 
regarding the library of Alexandria which, 
changing the word “Koran” for “Kultur,” might 
run thus, coming as an order from Berlin: “If 
the religions of India are antagonistic to German 
Kultur destroy them; if they are not, they are 
superfluous: German Kultur is all-sufficient.” 
The Teutonic mind perhaps can see the differ- 
ence between the establishment of a religion by 
the sword and the spread of Kultur by Krupp 
guns, but the ordinary human mind cannot. 


WHO SHALL SUCCEED TO THE CALIPHATE 


Despite these glaring contradictions in Ger- 
man precept and practice, and despite the dou- 
ble policy, which, like the sword of Ali, cuts both 
ways, encouraging one people to achieve their 
independence in one part of the world and rob- 
bing another people of theirs in another, Ger- 
many at this late hour comes as a suitor to 
Islam, who, having gone through several not 
indifferent affairs already, has acquired a cer- 
tain worldly European wisdom. A _ grand 
duchess, who has lost her fortune and her illu- 
sions but still cherishes her faith and clings to it, 
can quite realize that to preserve her coat-of- 
arms upon an equipage no longer her own and 
to defend the title deeds of a castle occupied by 
a usurper do not help her in the least. That 
is Islam to-day. For even if the Turks are de- 
feated, ousted out of Europe, reduced to an 
Asiatic vassal people, they will still remain 
powerful and able to do incalculable mischief if 
their Sultan remains Prince of the Faithful and 
Caliph of Islam. 
































It is well known that every Mohammedan 
dynasty down to the Abbasids of Bagdad was 
purely Arabic. Whence the origin of an 
Arab movement. But the problem of the 
Caliphate is not as simple as it seems. To be 
sure, the primacy in the hierarchal succession 
will be wrested ultimately from the Turks; but 
where will it rest, on whose head shall it fall? 
The Prince of the Wahabys of Nejd has more 
than once drawn the sword for it; the Sultan of 
Moskat will claim it; Sheikh Senussi has it, snug 
and secure, in his pocket ; and the Sherif of Mecca 
has long been combing his beard for it: but, 
of all these aspiring notables, the Sherif stands 
the strongest in his rights and resources as 
against the possibility of investing it in the 
Khedive of Egypt. Cairo is now the heart of 
the Arabic-speaking world as well as the most 
enlightened centre of Islam; and it is not im- 
probable that it will become again the capital of 
anew Arab Empire. In which case, as between 
England and Germany, Young Arabia will be 
guided in her choice by something more than 
mere sentiment. True, England has always 
been the friend of Turkey, and the Khedive 
himself, though he cannot deny that his country 
has prospered under English rule (he is the “4 
gest of the large-acred lords of the land), 
nevertheless, apparently Turkophile; but in re- 
cent times, as the approaching collapse of the 
Empire became more evident, England has 
seriously considered the change in the hier- 
archal succession, and the Khedive has secretly 
cherished the primacy. Moreover, the belief 
in the possibility of a new Arab Empire has 
been steadily gaining ground even among the 
Christian population, ever since the Young 
Turks deposed Abd’ul-Hamid and inaugurated 
their reign of systematic plunder and murder. 
“Wrest the Caliphate from the usurping House 
of Beni Osman—rescue it from the wreckage 
coming,” has often been whispered in the political 
and religious circles of Damascus and Cairo. 
And now, when even great nations are frankly 
cynical, considering their neutrality or the 
espousal of this or that cause in a spirit of un- 
disguised selfishness, it is not reprehensible, nay, 
it is the height of wisdom in the protagonists of 
this Arab movement to embrace the supreme 
chance of realizing their great dream. 

And England, whose colonial policy has 
always covered many political and civic anoma- 
lies, will find it necessary to change or modify her 
course in Egypt. The Party of Enlightenment 
and Progress that has always fought Turkish 
influence in the Valley of the Nile as well as the 
fanatics and demagogues of Nationalism, has 
always had her moral and political support. 
Now that Party is logically pursuing its course 
and England must stand by it. Nor can she 
afford to hesitate. For, say what we will about 
the loyalty of her Indian subjects, the loud- 
lunged fanatic, the false prophet, is not dead. 
And the Allied Powers who are now at war with 
Turkey would not invite the antagonism of the 
whole Islamic world. On the contrary, if Ger- 
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many has espoused the cause of the Turks, Eng- 
land and France will be the stronger by espous- 
ing the sacred cause of Islam. To save the 
Caliphate from the wreckage of the Ottoman 
Empire, therefore, and invest it in an Arab 
Prince, is a great stroke of policy as well as a 
measure of great justice. 


THE CLAIMS OF ,THE ARABS 


Of course, there is legal and religious justifi- 
cation for the transfer. Long in the hand of 
usurpers, in a tottering house, it should revert 
again to a legitimate head, or to the one nearest 
to its original spring. It might be said, however, 
that the Khedivial house is not purely Arabic. 
But it is not Mongolian or Tartar. It is Mo- 
hammedan; it is not inimical to the higher and 
truer spirit of world-progress; it has the advan- 
tage of being in power; its princes are accom- 
plished, broad-minded, experienced, traveled; 
and Arabic, the language of the Koran, is its 
own. Nothing could be more precipitous on 
the part of England at present than to annex 
Egypt; for such a step would surely make the 
pendulum swingin the other direction and thecry 
of the Nationalists, ‘Egypt for the Egyptians”’ 
might even become “Egypt for the Turks.” 
Gn the other hand, if the Caliphate is invested in 
the Khedive, she would strengthen her ties with 
the Mohammedan world, protect her Indian 
Empire, and continue to exercise her beneficent 
sway over a new Islam. 

Among advanced thinkers, however, a separa- 
tion between the religious and the civil power is 
preferred—the Sherif of Mecca, stripped of all 
temporal authority, made Vice-gerent of the 
Prophet and Tayef the Vatican of the Mo- 
hammedan world. Personally, | do not think 
the time has come for such a radical change— 
the Mohammedans are not yet ripe for it. And 
any attempt to force the issue at the present 
time will fan the wonted fanaticism of the over- 
whelming millions of the Faithful, excite the 
envy and ambition of the Wahabys of Nejd, the 
Zeidites of Yemen, the Senussis of West Africa, 
and stir up a revolt that even Germany has 
never dreamt of. In any event, neither England 
nor any other European Power can look upon 
the Caliphate as a negligible quantity in this 
crisis; and no nation, struggling for the hegemony 
of the world, can afford to ignore the initial and 
essential truth that the Caliphate is impregna- 
ble, unconquerable so long as there is a Koran 
and a Mecca. You can annihilate a race with 
cannon and shell, but you cannot destroy a 
religion. Indeed, religions have always died a 
natural death, and modern siege guns, like 
medieval edicts, delay, instead of hasten, the 
hour. England, therefore, now that she is at 
war with Turkey, must help to establish a new 
Caliphate, even before the fall of Constantinople, 
when Germany might abandon her Young Turks 
for a better and stronger ally—Young Arabia. 
And mainly upon this depends whether Potsdam 
or Downing Street is to have to-day the upper 
hand in Islam. 



















































WHY TURKEY ENTERED THE WAR 


BY 


ROLAND G. USHER 


(PROFFESSOR OF HISTORY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS.) 


ANY people entirely misunderstand 
the significance of the declaration 
of war by Turkey against Russia, 
France, and England. Why these 
despairing gasps of the dying? they 
ask. What possible chance has this weak, 
moribund state to survive a clash of arms with 
the Triple Entente? Has not the Turk, in fact, 
dug his own grave and committed suicide? In 
all probability the Turk is in considerable dan- 
ger, but the danger does not arise from his 
joining Germany. In fact, the war and the 
present international situation provide the 
Turk with the best opportunity in a century to 
achieve the aims cherished by Turkish states- 
men who have the best interests of Turkey 
itself at heart. For several years Turkey has 
been in extreme peril. It was condemned «to 
‘death by the Triple Entente some time ago, 
and the prediction of the British Prime Minister 
in a recent public speech that this war would 
end the existence of Turkey as an independent 
power was only the publication of the sentence 
of death long since decided upon. The Sick 
Man was kept alive by his friends, the doctors, 
largely because they deemed his malady incur- 
able. The moment he showed signs of con- 
valescence they agreed to poison him. But for 
the protection of Germany the political exist- 
ence of Turkey would be already a thing of the 
past. The Turk, therefore, will stand or fall 
according to the decision in this war for or 
against Germany. He will be excessively fool- 
ish not to do everything he can to insure a 
German victory. 

The entrance of Turkey into the war has long 
been foreseen, and its vast significance has long 
been clear to students. Some trained observers 
go much further: Sir Harry Johnston, a traveler, 
statesman, and diplomat of repute, has declared: 
“Constantinople is really the core of the war.” 
In diplomatic circles in Vienna this summer 
there was a general agreement that the loss of 
Salonika, which the Turk was forced to hand 
over to Greece at the end of the Balkan wars, 
was a Vital blow to the Triple Alliance, and its 
recovery would be of sufficient importance to 
justify the risk of a European war to accomplish 
it. The situation in the Near East and in the 
Balkans is an integral part of the European war. 
In fact, the war is not a European war at all; 
it is a world war in the most literal sense of the 
words. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
keen observers saw clearly that the old order of 
things, which had preserved the Turk so long in 





the face of many enemies, had passed away be- 
yond a peradventure and had left the. Turk in 
great peril. Ever since the decay of the strength 
of the Ottoman Empire the Turk had been 
hardly pressed in Europe by Russia and by 
Austria, both of whom coveted sections of his 
dominions, and both of whom would have been 
glad to obtain Constantinople, the gateway 
between Europe and Asia. Of the two, Russia 
was more insistent because her interests made 
the control of the exit from the Black Sea im- 
perative for her. The Turk, however, until 
very recently, was himself strong enough to 
throw considerable obstacles in the face of the 
invader; he was probably, in 1900, more efficient 
than in 1850; but his enemies had grown by 
leaps and bounds. He was confronted by a 
new Austria and a new Russia. 

What was worse, the Balkan nations, who had 
long been subject peoples, ill-organized, poverty 
stricken, had grown with the help of the Turks’ 
enemies into sturdy, self-reliant, independent 
communities with good-sized armies and some- 
thing approaching national wealth. The long 
years of subjection had left behind a consuming 
hatred of the Turk in their breasts; as Christ- 
tians, they hated the Turk as the Infidel; and 
they promised themselves some day the control 
of Constantinople in the interest of Christianity. 
The neighbors of the Turk had grown formidable 
and would be able to make short work of him 
unless help arrived. 

There was none to be had from his past 
friends; so much was only too clear. The shift 
in the international situation caused by the 
astounding industrial growth of Germany, the 
rapid development of the German, Austrian, 
and Italian fleets, the increased efficiency of the 
armies of the Triple Alliance had all made the 
control of the Mediterranean far more difficult 
for England and France. They could no longer 
spare ships and troops in sufficient numbers 
to rescue the Turk from Russia without expos- 
ing themselves more than was wise in northern 
Europe. Besides, the designs of the Triple 
Alliance made it seem only too probable that 
the possession of Constantinople by Russia and 
the creation of a fleet in the Black Sea might be 
the only means of preserving for the French and 
English control of the western Mediterranean. 
The old order had changed: the Turk’s friends 
were now his enemies bent on his destruction. 

Yet there had never been a time when the 
Sick Man was more desperately determined to 
get well, when life had seemed to him so entirely 
desirable. The passing of the old order caused 



















































no grief among the Turks—outside of those 
few henchmen who had long drawn a fat re- 
venue from foreign nations. The Turks had 
become fired with ambition, with democratic 
conceptions, highly inconsistent with the state 
of things which the old order had so long sanc- 
tioned. The new democrats declared indig- 
nantly that Turkey had been for years conducted 
for the benefit of foreign nations; it should be 
conducted in the future solely in the interests 
of Turkey. They were roused to enthusiasm 
by the past history of the Ottoman empire and 
burned to reconquer its old provinces, to estab- 
lish a closer relationship between the provinces 
which remained. An imperialistic movement, 
a nationalistic revival, if you will, was preached 
in Turkey by ardent enthusiasts whose words 
fell on willing ears. To the democratic and 
nationalist revival was joined religious discon- 
tent. The Sultan was the religious head of the 
Mohammedan world. Everywhere the true 
Believers were in chains. Everywhere the 
Infidel reigned supreme. From Constantinople 
to Mecca, from the confines of Morocco to the 
plains of India, the Mohammedan world was 
ground under the heel of the conqueror and the 
conqueror was the Arch Enemy of Truth. 
There must be, they preached, a great crusade, 
a united rising to cast out the Christian dogs 
and restore the sceptre of empire to the hand of 
a devout believer in Allah. Turkey, Assyria, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Arabia, India, Egypt, the 
whole of Africa, should be freed from the yoke of 
the oppressor. 


GERMANY’S HOPES FOR PAN-GERMANISM 


And now appeared an ally, unfortunately a 
Christian, in fact a peculiarly devout Christian, 
but one able to save the Turk from his foes, glad 
to foster his ambitions. The plans of Germany 
for her future involved the creation of a great 
confederation of states stretching from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf and including 
Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, the Balkans, Turkey, and 
Persia. These states controlled the great over- 
land roads from central Europe to the Persian 
Gulf and would make possible overland trade 
with the East. A railroad already existed as 
far as Constantinople, and a railroad from Con- 
stantinople to Bagdad and the Gulf would not 
only throw open Asia Minor and the great 
plains of Mesopotamia to European capital, 
but would furnish a perfectly practicable com- 
mercial road to the East through which in time 
would flow a trade which would make the great 
Confederation rich. Of this Confederation, 
Turkey would be an integral and essential part. 
Adrianople, the key to the Balkans; Salonika, 
key to the A2gean; Constantinople, controlling 
the outlet to the Black Sea and the crossing to 
Asia Minor; the land approaches of the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys—all these the Turk had, 
all these an alliance with him would give Ger- 
many. The stronger the Turkish State, the 
better organized, the larger its army and fleet, 
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the greater its resources, the more useful it 
would be to Germany and the more thoroughly 
it would insure the success of Pan-Germanism. 

It had been for the interests of England and 
France to keep Turkey weak. The Turk must 
hold Constantinople, but must not be strong 
enough to use it; as a tenant, as a nominal owner, 
he was extremely useful; some one had to own 
it; England and France could not hold it them- 
selves; they were determined Russia should not 
have it; and the Turk was a useful locum tenens. 
They, therefore, frowned upon Turkish ambi- 
tions for democratic government and would, 
undoubtedly, have sacrificed the Turk rather 
than see an independent Mohammedan State 
take real control of Asia Minor and northern 
Africa. 

Germany, on the contrary, wished an active 
agent to pursue an aggressive policy in her 
favor. If the Sick Man could get out of bed 
only with assistance, Germany was anxious to 
help him; and the Turk vastly preferred an al- 
liance with a Power which was eager to make 
him well to one with Powers almost afraid to 
keep him alive. The Turks wished a capable 
government, a good army, a State deserving 
of independence, and were overjoyed to find 
Germany ready and desirous to foster this am- 
bition. Indeed, as a member of the Pan- 
Germanic Confederation, the Turk must be 
strong enough to hold Constantinople and the 
Bagdad Railway in the event of a general 
European war, without depending upon Ger- 
many for more than assistance, supplies, and 
advice. Germany and Austria, menaced on 
both sides at home, would not be able to take 
the risks of sending troops to the Near East, 
and the Turk would have to be strong enough 
to keep at bay such forces as it seemed likely 
Russia would be able to spare from the battle- 
fields of northern Europe. 


WHY GERMANY BEFRIENDED TURKEY 

Germany was equally ready to have the Turk 
gratify his imperialist and religious ambitions. 
Pan-Islam would destroy the political control 
of England and France in northern Africa and 
in Egypt. It might even overturn the British 
Empire in India. This would be the greatest 
possible service any one could render Germany, 
and it might be one which Germany could ac- 
complish in no other way. If the Triple En- 
tente was the greatest foe of Pan-Islamism, 
Pan-Germanism should be its greatest friend. 
Where ambition and interests coincide, co- 
operation is simple. 

In complete accord, therefore, the Germans 
and the Turks undertook the reorganization of 
Turkey about five years or more ago. They 
saw with clear vision the real truth about Tur- 
key. With engaging candor they laid the blame 
for the deficiencies of Turkish government upon 
England and France and declared them the 
work of intention. Turkey, they saw, was not 
a nation in the European sense of the word; it 
was not even a single race. It was not a geo- 
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graphical unit by any means, but a series of 
districts on the whole geographically discon- 
nected. Far from being an economic unit with 
a single interest vital to all its inhabitants, 
it produced nothing essential to the outside 
world which its inhabitants could depend upon 
exchanging for European manufactured goods. 


THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF TURKEY 


Its economic interests were potential rather 
than real; its trade, the result of its strategic 
position rather than of the interests and the 
capacity of its population. Normally and na- 
turally the Turk should be a middleman, a dis- 
tributor rather than a_ producer. He was 
placed in control of the continental roads be- 
tween Asia and Central Europe, and was able 
to control the overland trade as soon as it 
emerged from the Caucasus or the Persian Gulf, 
and maintain that control until the continental 
highway passed into the defiles of the Balkans 
beyond Adrianople. Constantinople itself, con- 
trolling the narrow passage which formed the 
exit of the Black Sea, was in a position to foster 
or hinder the entire trade of southern Russia 
with the rest of the world. In fact, it was im- 
possible to deny, and the Germans thoroughly 
well understood it, that the trade of the East 
with Europe and the trade of Russia with the 
rest of the world might pass through Turkey, 
’ but was not likely to stay there. 

In this important strategic position, econom- 
ically valuable to others but not to its inhabit- 
ants, had been collected a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of races, creeds, and 
interests; few of which had much in common, 
and all of which cherished for each other antip- 
athies and jealousies almost as old as history. 
The racial problem of Turkey would be less 
difficult if the races were only located side by 
side in solid masses. With few exceptions the 
races interpenetrate one another to a remarkable 
extent and the Turk himself is numerically in 
the majority in comparatively few districts of 
Asia minor, where the bulk of the Turkish 
population lives, and in scarcely any part of 
European Turkey. The Turks are literally 
overlords, a ruling class. 

The Turk has governed this vast territory 
and this conglomeration of races and religions 
by a peculiarly weak political fabric which 
seemed in the nineteenth century to combine in 
one structure all the disadvantages of centraliza- 
tion, and all those of decentralization. Subject 
peoples have been ruled by a combination of 
military, civil, and Teligious authority which 
has been dependent in the long run for its sup- 
port on the army. However, had the subject 
peoples hated each other less cordially, had 
they been more capable of organization and 
willing to compromise, they might have ended 
the Turkish rule decades ago, army or no army. 
Some observers, indeed, have thought the Turk- 
ish Government an artificial sham kept alive 
by France and England for their own purposes. 
Whatever reasons were to be given, the Germans 
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and the Turks saw that Turkey as a nation and 
Turkey as a state had been, both of them, prac- 
tically non-existent. Both had been names, 
not realities. Turkey had appeared on the 
European maps. A series of so-called statesmen 
had taken European bribes in Constantinople; 
numerous incompetent and venal officials had 
robbed the populace with the help of the soldiers 
in the provinces, and this Government plus the 
army was Turkey. Turkey had, indeed, been 
sick, but that particular kind of illness, the 
Turks thought, could be cured; and the Germans 
agreed with them. 


TURKEY'S HOPE OF RESURRECTION 


We must not forget as observers the exceed- 
ing importance of German willingness to assist 
the ambitions of the educated Turks for self- 
government and for independence from Euro- 
pean influence. The English and French con- 
trol of Turkey was fortuitous and artificial and 
depended solely upon the control of a little 
group of men in Constantinople. German in- 
fluence in Turkey has deep and fundamental 
rootsina large and significant part of the Turkish 
population and appeals to their best and high- 
est impulses. We have here in the last analysis 
the reasons why Turkey has joined Germany 
in the war. The enlightened Turks see in Pan- 
Germanism a democratic Turkey with consti- 
tutional self-government, a Turkey developing 
its own resources, a Turkey gradually freeing 
itself from the fetters of European alliances and 
becoming gradually but certainly strong enough 
to take its place in the Pan-Germanic chain as 
a state of worth, integrity, and importance. 
They see in the victory of Pan-Germanism the 
effective promise of the realization of such ideals. 
They see in the defeat of Pan-Germanism poli- 
tical and national death, the annexation of 
Turkey by its enemies, and the subjection of the 
Turks to the rule of the Infidel. For these 
reasons they joined Germany in the first place. 
For these deep, fundamental reasons they hold 
staunchly to their friend. We shall be guilty 
of quibbling and of shortsightedness if we look 
foranexplanation of Turkish policy intheseizure 
of warships and the breach of treaties. 

The reorganization of Turkey was duly ob- 
served by the Triple Entente and its purpose 
thoroughly well understood. Their opposition 
to it was prompt, and Italy attempted by the 
Tripolitan War to rob the Turk of one of his 
distant provinces. Having seized Tripoli with 
the consent of the Triple Entente, Italy then 
changed sides, returned to the Triple Alliance 
and took Tripoli with her. The result was a 
prompt reversal of the strategic situation in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and placed England 
and France in such danger that they saw the 
moment had probably come when it would be 
positively to their advantage to gratify Russia’s 
ambition and allow her to seize Constantinople. 
The Tripolitan War suspended the sword of 
Damocles over the Turk’s head. 

The Balkan War threatened for a time to 





























annihilate him. The prompt aid of Austria 
and Germany as stout representatives in the 
international conclave, the mobilization of the 
Austrian army, the knowledge that Germany 
was ready to mobilize, saved the Turk. The 
ambitions of Bulgaria brought her over to the 
side of the Triple Alliance, which was more than 
ready to assist her in dominating the Balkans. 
The second war cost Bulgaria dear but gave 
back to the Turk Adrianople. Macedonia, 
however, was lost entirely, and much of Thrace, 
with Salonika, the key of the Aigean, was also 
lost and fell into the hands of the Turks’ enemy, 
Greece. 


WHY TURKEY POSTPONED ACTION 


The reorganized state was now undeniably in 
great peril; and the probability of an outbreak 
of a European war in the near future, the knowl- 
edge that the Turk must himself defend Con- 
stantinople and the Bagdad Railway, urged 
the Germans and the Turks to great efforts in 
reorganizing the army and providing equipment. 
The fleet also received attention; two battle- 
ships were building in England and another was 
purchased from one of the South American 
states. There would this time be no escape. 
The death sentence had been passed upon the 
Turk, and if he waited for his enemies to gather 
and descend upon him defense would be prob- 
lematical. It was, of course, realized that 
in the long run Germany would save Turkey 
by battles won in France or in Poland, and also 
that German defeats in Europe would in the 
long run spell the downfall of Turkey whatever 
the Turk did. It was, therefore, advisable to 
postpone action as long as possible. While 
Russia was exerting herself to the utmost to 
mobilize an army in Poland, there was small 
likelihood of an attack on Constantinople, and 
the Turk might well remain neutral, equip and 
organize the army, acquire supplies, and choose 
the moment to take the offensive. 

England, on the outbreak of the war, seized 
the two battleships building in England, and, 
therefore, weakened the Turkish strength in the 
Black Sea. The deficiency was supplied by 
sending two German cruisers to Constantinople 
and selling them to the Turkish Government. 
Some weeks ago the Germans judged that the 
time had come when the Turk must openly join 
in the war, send his troops to the frontier in 
order to hold the invader as far as possible 
from Constantinople. Indeed, action at this 
time might allow the Turk to accomplish results 
of the utmost importance. Those who see 
simply the fact that Russia could easily over- 
whelm the Turk standing alone, that the Balkan 
States united might also dispose of him, entirely 
fail to grasp the possibilities before the Turk at 
the present moment when Russia is extremely 
busy in the North, when the Balkan States seem 
hopelessly divided, and when Italy is maintain- 
ing with determination her neutrality. 

The most important thing the Turk has done 
for Germany has been the closing of the Black 
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Sea. The sowing of a few mines in the Straits 
promptly put an end to Russian trade from the 
Black Sea and dealt southern Russia a great 
blow commercially. Germany thus struck at 
England, because a large part of the English 
food supply has normally come from the Black 
Sea district, and the desire to protect the grain 
ships through the Mediterranean has been one 
of England’s chief reasons for maintaining con- 
trol of that sea. So large were these supplies 
normally that England has had considerable 
difficulty in replacing them and is destined 
soon to experience greater difficulty in furnish- 
ing a supply equivalent in volume and accessi- 
bility. The Black Sea district also has large 
oil supplies which would be of enormous value 
to England and France, now that the extensive 
use of the automobile in warfare has made 
gasolene a supply second in importance only 
to powder and food. If the Turkish navy, aug- 
mented by the German cruisers, can dispose 
of the Russian ships in the Black Sea, and this 
seems not improbable, the Turk might annex 
for Germany this supply of oil. That would be 
a stroke of the utmost consequence. 


HOW RUSSIA MAY BE ISOLATED 


Closing the Black Sea by the Turk, plus the 
closing of the Baltic by the German fleet in the 
North Sea, would also accomplish another ex- 
tremely important result, the absolute and com- 
plete isolation of Russia from contact with all 
parts of the world except Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey. The question has often arisen as 
to the ability of Germany to prolong the war in 
the face of her inability to export goods to her 
usual customers. The complete cessation of 
manufacture in Germany would sooner or later 
bankrupt the country and bring her to her knees. 
The Germans point out that the isolation of 
Russia will have precisely the same effect on 
that country unless Russia can find some place 
where ‘her raw products can be exchanged for 
the manufactured goods which are much more 
necessary in warfare than the crude products 
which she always has to sell. The experience 
of the past has proved again and again that 
belligerent countries persistently trade with one 
another when it is profitable. The Germans 
expect to sell their manufactured goods in Rus- 
sia in exchange for the raw materials which Rus- 
sia produces, just as long as their fleet holds the 
mouth of the Baltic and the Turk controls 
Constantinople. A brisk trade between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia is. already reported 
and if it attains the proportions the Germans 
expect, their commercial problem will have been 
largely solved. But its continued solution will 
depend upon the maintaining of Turkey in 
Constantinople. If these considerations are as 
important as the Pan-Germanists have usually 
claimed, it will be obvious that the adhesion 
of the Turk has exceeding importance for 
Germany and had long been arranged in ad- 
vance. 

The possibilities before the Turkish army, 
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well equipped with modern munitions of war 
and capably officered by Germans, have been 
by no means forgotten. The great objective 
of Pan-Germanism is not in Europe but in Asia 
and Africa. The defense of the English and 
French dominions in both will have to be made 
in Europe. The strength of the German army, 
the size of the German fleet, would prevent the 
English and French from dissipating their 
forces over the vast territory which they claim 
to control. The experienced troops in India, 
in Egypt, and in Morocco were shipped to 
France upon the outbreak of the war exactly 
as the Germans expected and hoped. Their 
places were filled by less experienced regiments 
from France, England, and the English colonies. 
Egypt and the Suez Canal, India, and the great 
defenses would not be so strongely held. The 
Turk occupied a position flanking Persia and a 
position flanking Egypt. A strong, well-trained 
Turkish army might conceivably capture either 
or both. Assistance from within might well be 
expected in both, and victory in either would 
exert a moral effect upon the war in Europe 
which would be of the utmost importance. A 
few hours’ possession of the Suez Canal, further- 
more, would allow the Germans to obstruct 
it and effectually block the approach of Eng- 
land to Australia and India except by the long 
road around Africa. Conceivably this might 
interfere seriously with the English food supplies 
from Australia and New Zealand, particularly 
with the supplies of meat from the latter. This 
would be more than usually important in view 
of the deficiency of meat supplies in the United 
States and Canada, and the length of time 
necessary to procure them from the Argentine 
Republic. It is by these blows at the food supply 
that the Germans expect to make the greatest 
impression upon England. Short of actual 
invasion, the stoppage of supplies is the only 
method by which the Germans can inflict suf- 
fering upon England. 

No one in Berlin or Constantinople has for- 
gotten the existence of the Balkans. Servian 
enmity, Greek hatred for the Turk, are only too 
obvious; Bulgaria is believed to be entirely 
faithful to the German interests; Roumania 
has never been very trustworthy, and has at 
times been an ally of both the coalitions in 
Europe. The ability of the Turk, of course, to 
hold Constantinople and above all to take the 
offensive would depend upon the continued 
neutrality or alliance of the Balkan States. 
Combined, they are amply strong enough to 
overrun Turkey in Europe and probably to 
invade Asia Minor in force. All the Balkan 
States except Roumania—which is hardly a 
Balkan State—were very much weakened in 
men and in resources by the late Balkan wars, 
and will probably have considerable difficulty 
in obtaining any quantity of supplies from 
foreign countries, though we are told of large 
purchases by the Greeks in the United States. 
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The fact, however, that the Turk has taken the 
offensive against Egypt and Persia makes it 
extremely probable that the Balkan hatreds 
have offset each other. Bulgaria’s existence 
probably depends upon Austrian protection. 
Roumania is probably afraid to take the field 
with Bulgaria, Turkey, Russia, and Austria 
against her, while the Greeks and Servians have 
still to recover from the recent wars. It is 
probable, therefore, that, Bulgariaand Roumania 
being neutral, Servia at war with Austria, Tur- 
key can take from Greece Salonika and possibly 
Macedonia. Should the war in Europe pro- 
gress favorably for Germany, the attitude of the 
Balkan States toward Germany would be in- 
fluenced and a scramble would ensue to join 
the victor, which would probably result in the 
extinction of Servia and Greece and the strength- 
ening of Bulgaria and Turkey. Naturally, the 
Turk would retake the islands in the A=gean 
Sea which are now in Italy’s hands. 

Let us suppose that all goes as they hope: 
that the Germans win in Europe; that the Turks 
and Bulgarians take control of the Balkans; that 
the Russians are excluded from Persia, and the 
English from Egypt. The victorious Turkish 
army is then in a position to advance along the 
Persian Gulf road upon India, and would assail 
India at her weakest point, outflanking the 
great defenses at Quetta which have been de- 
veloped primarily against Russia. 

We must not forget to enumerate, among the 
possibilities, Pan-Islam. Success by the Turks 
in Egypt or Persia would undoubtedly give an 
impulse to Pan-Islam which might put all the 
fanatical enthusiasm of the Mohammedans into 
a vast uprising which might sweep the French 
and English out of northern Africa and India. 
The Sultan of Turkey is the official head of the 
Mohammedan religion. His orders Moslems are 
all bound to obey. At present the Moham- 
medans in the English and French possessions, 
who are, of course, under English and French 
influence, are claiming that the acts of the Sul- 
tan are not really his, but those of German 
officers; and the reports at the time of writ- 
ing indicate that at the present moment the 
order from Constantinople for a holy war will 
probably not be regarded or obeyed. But a vic- 
tory by Turkish arms would probably instantly 
change the situation and might loose the pent- 
up fanaticism of the most intensely emotional 
of the Oriental races. Here is another weapon 
in the German arsenal whose use will depend 
upon the codperation of the Turk. 

It should now be evident that there is much 
to be said for the view that the key to the pres- 
ent situation is Constantinople. We are deal- 
ing with world politics, with a world war which 
is being fought on the battlefields of Europe; 
but we are dealing with a world war whose 
results are not expected to develop in Europe 
proper. The key to this situation lies in Con- 
stantinople, and the Turk holds it. 



































THE WAR OF THE TRENCHES 


A CAREFUL STRATEGIC REVIEW OF THE FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN THEATRE OF 
WAR DURING THE MONTHS OF OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


HE beginning of the third month, 
October, of the great European war 

found the contenders in France 

facing each other in practically the 

same positions that had been taken 

up on September 11th. The lines extended from 
north of Peronne in a bow shape to Noyon, to 
Rheims, around the great French fortress of Ver- 
dun, thence south to the Vosges Mountains and 
along them to the territory a short distance 
northeast of Belfort on the Swiss frontier. At 
one point southeast of Verdun the Germans held 
an advanced position that commands an en- 
trance into France across the Meuse River. 
This place is St. Mihiel, half way between Ver- 
dun and Toul, the French line of permanent 
fortifications. At this point the French have 
always thought it possible for the Germans to 
develop their main attack, and their best efforts 
were therefore directed to prevent its seizure by 
the Germans. All along the line actions were 
constantly in progress and as all the fighting was 
taking place on French soil, with the exception 
of some small affairs in upper Alsace, the French 
tried strenuously to drive back the invader but 
without success. Two days before the beginning 
of the month the Germans had launched an 
attack against the fortress of Antwerp, and it 
was plain to be seen that it was a determined 
movement on their part. A glance at the gen- 
eral strategical situation in the French theatre 
of operations is therefore necessary in order to 
form an idea of what subsequently took place. 
In the early part of September, when the 
French had successfully accomplished their 
concentration to the rear (that is, south of the 
Marne River) and the Germans had been com- 
pelled to fall back to their position on the Aisne, 
it was impossible for the Germans, on account of 
lack of numbers, to envelope the French army 
on either flank, or to break their centre. The 
French, on the other hand, although they out- 
numbered the Germans about three to two, 
could not drive the Germans out of their very 
strong position along the Aisne, or along the 
border of Lorraine. A main operation into 
Alsace could bring no good and would be suicidal 
to attempt. The only place remaining, then, 
into which the allied troops could be thrown 
with any hope of success, was against the German 
right flank north of Peronne and thence toward 
the Belgian frontier. If successful, a move in 
that direction by the French would drive the 
Germans back on their communications, clear 
France of the invader, and, what would be of the 
greatest importance to England, Antwerp might 
be relieved. This movement, however, would 


not tend to destroy the German army but would 
merely drive it back, and the farther the Germans 
went back the shorter would their line become 
and consequently the stronger it would be. 
The true line for the French strategical offensive 
is from Verdun to Metz, thence to Thionville 
and the Treves Gap. Could this line be suc- 
cessfully attacked the whole German army 
would have its communications cut and be 
forced to fight face to a flank, or face to the rear 
(that is, parallel to their line of communications 
or facing their own bases) in the difficult Ardenne 
district and southern Belgium. This movement 
was impossible for the French to accomplish as 
the Germans, well realizing its importance, held 
that district in their greatest strength. 

These are the reasons, then, that impelled a 
French and allied movement to the north in the 
direction of Belgium. An enveloping movement 
of this kind is usually successful when one ad- 
versary greatly outnumbers the other, because 
as the lines are extended all points have to be 
held by the defender to maintain himself, if he 
does not want to, or cannot, retreat, and after 
a while the extension becomes so great that his 
lines become thinner and thinner and eventually 
are broken through at some point. Into this 
gap the aggressor pours his troops. This is 
what the French hoped might come to pass. It 
was practically the only alternative left to them. 
As the Germans had seen their first great effort 
to destroy the French army fail, and as they well 
knew that in a modern war of masses in a re- 
stricted theatre such as Northern France offers 
rapid results could not be expected, they deter- 
mined first to make their position in France and 
Belgium as secure as possible. It is a great 
advantage, whenever practicable, to have a war 
decided in hostile country, because not only the 
mere occupation of territory is a very important 
element in a peace settlement, but the invader’s 
own population and country is spared the horrors 
of war, a great amount of supply for the troops 
can be gathered from the hostile country itself, 
and any resources which the district possesses 
are available to the occupant. 

The greatest menace to the German position 
in France and Belgium, aside from the French 
army, was the fortress of Antwerp. This for- 
tress, a thoroughly modern work, second only 
to Paris in strength, directly menaced the Ger- 
man communications from Cologne, through 
Aix-La-Chapelle, Liége, and Namur, to France. 
It was capable of containing a garrison of 
150,000 men, had its communications open by 
land and sea so that it could be replenished with 
men and supplies at any time by the Allies, and 
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therefore to mask it a large force of German 
troops was required, which could not be used 
for any other purpose. The city itself gave 
access to the best harbor, formed by the mouth 
of the Scheldt River, in that part of Europe 
through which passed in normal times at least 
one fourth of the trade of Germany. Ina naval 
way, although the mouth of the river is in Dutch 
territory, it furnishes an open door to the North 
Sea and the English Channel, the distance to the 
English coast being only 65 miles. England 
has always kept both eyes on Antwerp, as its 
possession by a rival nation constitutes a serious 
menace not only from a naval and military 
standpoint but also due to its great importance 
as a commercial port. For every reason, there- 
fore, it became necessary for Germany to possess 
itself of this place and equally important for the 
Allies to defend it. 

On the 28th of September the German force 
which had been organized for its capture com- 
menced the main attack. Antwerp is sur- 
rounded by a line of thoroughly modern defen- 
sive works at an average distance of about 
twelve miles from the city itself. Inside of these 
the Nethe River, an inner line of forts about two 
miles from the city, and works around the city 
itself, constitute the defenses. The whole Bel- 
gian army or what remained of it was in Antwerp, 
about 150,000 men of all categories. Against 
this fortress the Germans brought to bear three 
army corps, auxiliaries, and their great siege 
train. The siege guns brought into action con- 
sisted of the 28 centimetre (11.2 inch) howitzers 
firing a projectile weighing 750 pounds, and 
only two of the 42 centimetre (16.5 inch) mor- 
tars firing a projectile weighing more than one 
ton. The range of these howitzers and mortars 
is more than six miles, and the vertical fire 
which they are able to bring against a fort is 
such as to pierce any overhead cover yet con- 
structed. In addition to their defensive works, 
the Belgian scheme of defense involved inunda- 
tions of the surrounding country, which left a 
passage only fifteen miles wide over which an 
attacking army could advance. This avenue of 
approach centred on the town of Lierre, on the 
Nethe River, about eight miles distant from the 
city of Antwerp inself. 

In their attack on the position the Germans 
did not invest it in a military sense, that is sur- 
round it, and approach by saps, parallels, 
trenches, and mines. After adequate artillery 
preparation with their great guns they drove a 
wedge into the heart of the defense, capturing 
the works of the defenders by assault. The 
Germans advanced from Diest and Louvain, 
their left covered by theriverlines of the Scheldt 
and the Dender, while a great mass of their 
cavalry, pivoting on the extreme right of the 
German line in France, which by that time had 
reached the vicinity of Lille, practically covered 
the whole area between that place and the sea. 
In addition, constant reénforcements were being 
sent to the German right wing, near Lille. These 
came from Germany, not from other parts of the 
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lines in France, which continued to be held in 
increasing strength as well. 

There were four principal ways in which 
Antwerp might be relieved: First by develop- 
ing a great attack against the German army 
on the line Verdun-Metz-Thionville-Treves. If 
successful this would not only relieve Antwerp 
but destroy the German army. The French 
had tried that but it was impossible of accom- 
plishment. The next was to throw a force into 
Antwerp and vicinity with the object of taking 
the offensive from that place in the direction of 
Diest and Liége. To promise any success at 
all on this line, at least 200,000 first line troops 
would be necessary; a smaller number would do 
no good. The Germans, however, were holding 
the river lines in that vicinity, and the inunda- 
tions which the Belgians had caused as a defen- 
sive measure left only a front of 15 miles over 
which any force from Antwerp itself could take 
the offensive. A short line such as this could 
easily be held by the Germans against attack. 
Most important of all, the French had no such 
number of troops that could be spared from 
their lines in France. Also, if such a force were 
put into Antwerp it would stand an excellent 
chance of being cut off by the Germans and 
destroyed or forced across the Dutch border. 
A smaller number of relieving troops sent into 
Antwerp would do no good as the Belgians 
already had plenty of men for a passive defense 
of the fortress. It would therefore be the 
height of strategical folly to attempt to relieve 
Antwerp by sending more troops into the place. 

The next possibility was to base a force of 
200,000 men on Ostend and have them operate 
by way of Ghent and Termonde in the direction 
of Brussels. While a successful move in that 
direction would certainly relieve Antwerp and 
force a falling back of the German army from 
France, it involved other insuperable obstacles. 
Complete tactical contact with the rest of the 
French army would be lost, river line after river 
line would have to be forced in the face of great 
opposition from the Germans, the question of 
supply would be impossible of solution on ac- 
count of the poor harbor of Ostend and the lack 
of railroads running to the proper places. Ifa 
setback to such an expedition occurred, it with- 
out doubt would lead to the loss of the entire 
force, which would in itself probably be almost 
a deciding element in the whole campaign. To 
send a small force in that direction would do no 
good. The only remaining alternative was to 
keep extending the French left farther and far- 
ther in that direction, maintaining a continuous 
front so as to prevent a piercing of their lines by 
the Germans, and if Antwerp could hold out for 
some time the lines might eventually reach the 
city. This was the only remaining thing, sound 
from a military standpoint, which the French 
could do. Had the English listened, years ago, 
to their great patriot soldier, Lord Roberts, and 
created an army commensurate with her needs, 
it could have been thrown promptly into this 
area and not only could have relieved Antwerp, 
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THE GERMAN GAINS AND LOSSES ON THE BELGIAN—-FRENCH FRONT 

THIS ILLUSTRATES THE DIFFERENCES IN THE POSITIONS OF THE LINES BETWEEN WHAT THEY WERE ON THE 
FIRST OF OCTOBER AND WHAT THEY WERE AFTER NEARLY TWO MONTHS OF FIGHTING, ON NOVEMBER 20TH. 
THE BROKEN LINE INDICATES THE POSITIONS ON OCTOBER IST: THE SOLID LINE INDICATES THE POSITIONS ON 
NOVEMBER 20TH. TO THIS LATTER DATE, IN THE ANGLE PERONNE-COMPIEGNE-RHEIMS, THE GERMANS HAVE 
MOVED FORWARD ABOUT TWENTY MILES AT THE MAXIMUM. FROMLILLE TO PERONNE THEY HAVE MOVED FORWARD 
ABOUT FIVE MILES ON AN AVERAGE. AROUND RHEIMS AND CHALONS THEY HAVE FALLEN BACK ABOUT FOUR 
MILES AT THE MAXIMUM. IN THE ARGONNE REGION THE GERMANS HAVE GAINED ABOUT THREE MILES AND 
ST. MENEHOULD. IN THE ST. MIHIEL AREA THE GERMANS HAVE GAINED A SMALL DISTANCE BUT THIS HAS 
ENABLED THEM TO OCCUPY STRONGER GROUND FOR DEFENSE. FROM PONT-A-MOUSSON TO THE SWISS FRONTIER 
THERE HAS BEEN NO APPRECIABLE CHANGE. IN THE DISTRICT BETWEEN YPRES AND THE SEA, IN SOUTH- 
WESTERN BELGIUM, THERE HAS BEEN LITTLE CHANGE FOR THE LAST FEW WEEKS, ALTHOUGH THE GERMANS 
HAVE MOVED FORWARD TO SOME EXTENT. THIS DISTRICT IS FLOODED AND LITTLE MOVEMENT CAN TAKE PLACE 
THROUGH IT UNTIL THE WATER FREEZES 


but could have at least forced a German and with the probability of the total destruction 
evacuation of France and Belgium, if not more. of their beautiful city staring them in the face 

Antwerp, then, had to be left toitsfate. The if they resisted longer, hurriedly evacuated the 
sending of a few English marines and guns did _ place with what troops they could get out, and 
the besieged garrison no good. The Belgians, surrendered on October 9th. This feat of arms 
feeling themselves alone, beaten in their attempts on the part of the Germans is one of the most 
to do anything in an offensive way, literally brilliant in the history of attack on fortified 
blasted out of their defensive works by the places. It was not a siege; the city was never 
greatest gun fire which the world has ever seen, _ invested, but was taken literally by assault with 
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inferior numbers. The reason for this remark- 
able accomplishment was adequate military 
preparation for the express purpose in view. 
The thickness and strength of the Belgian forts 
was known and artillery designed, built, and 
tested which would certainly destroy them. 
Next, the system of assault, the close codperation 
between the functions of infantry and the me- 
chanical fire of mobile artillery and machine 
guns, was well worked out and thoroughly 
understood by the German force. Gun fire 
alone did not take Antwerp. It had a great deal 
to do with it, but the dominant cause was the 
completeness of the organization, training, and 
morale of the German forces as distinguished 
from the lack of these things on the part of the 
defenders. Their morale after continued de- 
feats by a superior enemy was low. They 
felt that they had nothing with which to resist, 
and could see nothing ahead which would extri- 
cate them from their position. Neither must 
the deduction be made that forts in future will 
be useless. While gun cupolas and armored 
overhead cover may be pierced with present- 
day weapons, a resolute defense by the infantry 
and mobile artillery of a garrison will continue 
in the future as in the past to be the main ele- 
ment. What attacked Antwerp was a machine 
entirely superior to the defending machine, 
hence its rapid fall. 

The capture of Antwerp cleared the German 
communications through Belgium, thereby mak- 
ing their position in Belgium and western 
France doubly secure. It also released three 
German army corps and auxiliaries for duty 
elsewhere. On the other hand, there was no 
further reason for the Allies to attempt the relief 
of that place. New considerations, therefore, 
had to be taken into account, and a brief survey 
of these will lead to a clearer understanding of 
the situation which in the last days of November 
has changed little since a few days after the fall 
of Antwerp. 

The French and German lines from Peronne 
to Rheims-Verdun-Vosges-Swiss frontier had 
changed very little, although a slight German 
advance at most points made itself evident. 
This amounted to little more than to show that 
they were well able at least to hold their lines 
against any assaults. From Peronne north 
through the country around Lille and thence 
north to the sea, the infantry lines were gradually 
being extended by both sides, while cavalry 
covered the German right and the French left. 
The British regular army contingent, which had 
first gone into action at Mons 1n Belgium, was 
at this time (October toth) in the area around 
Soissons, wnile other English contingents such 
as the Indians and other troops sent from the 
colonies were on the French left in the area 
southwest of Lille. These total about ten divi- 
sions, giving an available field force of something 
less than 200,000 men altogether. The remains 
of the Belgian army, about 60,000 strong, which 
escaped from Antwerp had retired along the 
Dutch border through Bruges and Ostend and 
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by the 14th of October had gained touch with 
the Allies in the vicinity of Roulers. As things 
stood the French and Allies could not take the 
offensive with any assurance of success any- 
where, as the German lines at all places were too 
strong. Continual fighting at all places on the 
line had to be resorted to in order to keep the 
Germans back. The French then were on the 
strategical defensive and had to dispose their 
troops for meeting any German attack. They 
had an advantage in that they had an envelop- 
ing front on the German position between Ver- 
dun and Lille, had their army well in hand and 
not seriously involved in places from which it 
could not be extricated; they had, in fact, by their 
great move in the early part .of September 
forced the Germans to engage in “parallel bat- 
tle,” that is on lines confronting each other that 
are impossible to envelop or turn without break- 
ing through the line itself at some point. This 
the Germans, of course, had tried in all ways to 
avoid. The initiative rested with the Germans 
as to what the next phase of the operations 
would consist of. 

The hostile lines now stretch from the sea 
to the Swiss frontier. The centre of gravity of 
the French main army is approximately on a 
line running north and south through St. Mene- 
hould. Its communications run from the area 
between Rheims and the frontier forts at Verdun 
south to the southern parts of France, not to 
Paris. Opposite this part of the line the Ger- 
mans have an enveloping front against the 
French, the apex of which is the fortress of 
Verdun. The communications of that part of 
the French army in this salient can be menaced 
either from south of Verdun, St. Mihiel for 
example, where the Germans have a lodgment 
across the Meuse River, or from the vicinity of 
Rheims in a southeast direction. Behind each 
of these places there exists an excellent line of 
railroad debarkation points. Behind St. Mihiel 
there is the Strassburg-Saarebourg-Metz line 
paralleling the front and with innumerable 
branches to all parts of Germany, to Silesia, and 
Austria. Numerous unloading platforms exist 
all along it. Behind Rheims is to be found the 
railroad Rheims-Laon-La Fére-Ham, with great 
numbers of branches going into the heart of 
Germany by way of Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Thionville, and Metz. Along this line, also, 
unloading arrangements are complete. Under 
these circumstances from four to six army corps 
complete can be transported from the heart of 
Germany to either of these lines within twenty- 
four hours. It is therefore quite evident why 
the Germans are holding on to St. Mihiel and 
are covering the country around the Aisne River 
in France, entirely aside from the tactical aspects 
of these immediate localities. A successful 
offensive by the Germans on either of these lines 
would badly compromise the French main army 
and it would either have to fight under a dis- 
advantage or beat a hasty retreat, abandoning 
its frontier forts and more territory. Should 
Verdun fall it would be of no particular advan- 
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THE BATTLE FRONT IN BELGIUM ON OCTOBER 8TH 


THIS MAP ILLUSTRATES THE POSITIONS OF THE RESPECTIVE FORCES IN THE FRENCH THEATRE OF OPER- 


ATIONS ON THE DAY BEFORE ANTWERP SURRENDERED. 
THE DOTTED LINE RUNNING FROM ANTWERP WEST INDICATES THE LINE OF RETREAT OF THE 
AT THIS TIME THE FRENCH HAD THE EQUIVALENT OF 27 ARMY CORPS 


40,000 MEN). 
BELGIANS WHO EVACUATED ANTWERP. 


ON THE LINE, THE BRITISH 3, MAKING A TOTAL, EXCLUDING THE BELGIANS, OF 30 ARMY CORPS. 
THREE MORE GERMAN ARMY CORPS, AUXILIARIES, AND THEIR HEAVY 
THOUGH THE FRENCH OUTNUMBERED THE GERMANS ABOUT TWO 


THESE WERE I5 GERMAN ARMY CORPS. 
SIEGE TRAIN WERE IN FRONT OF ANTWERP. 


EACH SQUARE REPRESENTS AN ARMY CORPS (35,000 TO 


CONFRONTING 


TO ONE IN THE NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS ON THE LINE, THE GERMANS KEPT THEIR UNITS AT FULL STRENGTH 


BY A CONTINUAL STREAM OF TRAINED MEN COMING FROM GERMANY. 


THE ALLIES DID NOT FILL THEIR RANKS 


SO QUICKLY AFTER EACH ACTION. SO THAT THE ACTUAL PROPORTION WAS ABOUT THREE FOR THE FRENCH AND 


ALLIES TO TWO FOR THE GERMANS. 
ARTILLERY, BOTH FIELD AND SIEGE. 
WAGED IN FRANCE 


tage to the Germans at this time, as the French 
line, instead of having a salient in it, would go 
back and make their communications doubly 
hard to assail. On the other hand the possession 
of Verdun by the French acts as a tether stick, 
as it were, and keeps them in that place. 

There was, therefore, no object in taking Ver- 
dun on the part of the Germans, but demonstra- 


IN ADDITION THE GERMANS GREATLY OUTNUMBER THE ALLIES IN HEAVY 
THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT IN THE “‘TRENCH WARFARE” THAT IS BEING 


tions only were necessary to hold a large French 
force in its vicinity. The French outnumbered 
the Germans in the main area. Almost all the 
troops that they could put into the field were 
there, and, as the French held the outside 
of the perimeter of the whole line in France, their 
forces extend over a greater length of front than 
the German armies. Could the Germans then 
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cause the French and Allies to distribute their 
troops homogeneously over their whole front, a 
main attack by from four to six fresh German 
corps either at St. Mihiel or near Rheims, or both, 
if the numbers were available, might bring good 
results. As the bulk of the French army was 
in the eastern part of their main lines it was 
necessary to draw as much of this as possible to 
the west. Hence, the moment the siege of 
Antwerp was concluded, the movement for 
Flanders started. This movement threatened 
the channel ports immediately opposite England, 
and of course caused serious solicitations on the 
part of the English to the French to send as 
many troops to that area as possible. This 
area also is the farthest removed from Verdun 
and from the vital parts of the French army as 
it is possible to get in Northern France. By 
moving in this direction, also, the German right 
wing would rest on the sea, and, if the lines of 
the canals between Nieuport and Ypres were 
attacked seriously enough, the Belgians would be 
sure to open the dikes and flood the country. 
This, until all waterways are covered by the ice 
of winter, would make the German right flank 
doubly secure from any menace from France 
through Flanders or along the coast. 

The city of Dunkirk contains the best harbor 
along that part of the coast of France. It must 
be remembered, however, that this coast is 
everywhere extremely shallow, interspersed 
with sandbanks, and navigable in most places 
only for vessels drawing about ten or twelve 
feet of water. The harbor of Dunkirk itself 
has only 13 feet of water on the low tide. The 
tide, though, rises 19 feet, so that on high water 
large vessels can enter the port, go to the basins, 
be locked in, discharge their cargoes, and be re- 
paired or refitted before going out on another 
high tide. The shiproads of Dunkirk, about 
a mile out to sea in front of the town, have 
about seven fathoms, or 42 feet, of water on the 
low tide. These roads cannot be entered from 
the northeast or north, but must be approached 
through a long buoyed channel from the west 
that starts opposite the entrance to Calais. This 
channel could be very easily stopped up with 
mines by whomever controlled the sea. So, as 
an offensive naval base for German battleships 
the harbor of Dunkirk offers little advantage at 
this time. Either Ostend or Zeebrugge (at the 
entrance to the Bruges ship-canal) offer about 
as good advantages for torpedo craft, both sur- 
face and submarine, as Dunkirk. The harbor 
of Antwerp physically is of coursethe best on the 
whole coast. The mouth of the Scheldt River, 
on which Antwerp stands, passes through Dutch 
territory and, should it be used for naval pur- 
poses, would involve a violation of Dutch neu- 
trality, which Holland might defend stoutly. 

The German driveinto the canal country, 
then, has been primarily to draw all the allied 
forces possible into that theatre; second, to make 
the invader’s right flank unassailable; third, to get 
to the coast ports, on the English Channel itselt. 

Since the middle of October until the 20th of 
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November the Germans have continued to 
attack on the front Lille-Nieuport, with the re- 
sult that more and more of the allied troops 
have been drawn to that vicinity. The French 
well know the object of these attacks but must 
keep sufficient troops there to hold their lines. 
The stronger the attacks become the more must 
reénforcements be sent. The Germans also 
have attacked practically all along the line and 
have advanced to somewhat better positions in 
most places. The differences in positions be- 
tween what they were on October Ist up to 
November 2oth are indicated on the maps. 
During October the French tried strenuously 
to advance in the direction of Metz and drive 
the Germans out of their positions in and around 
St. Mihiel and the Meuse River. In this they 
were unsuccessful. All these encounters, which 
were practically continuous during all this time, 
have resulted in very serious fighting and great 
losses. During the early part of November it 
was officially announced in Great Britain that 
losses in the British expeditionary force up to 
that time had amounted to fifty-seven thousand 
men, excluding sick. This is a greater number 
than the whole British army had under the 
colors at the battle of Mons and shows that 
their splendid regular troops, the nucleus of their 
whole military establishment, lie mouldering 
under the soil of France and Belgium, are pris- 
oners in Germany, or are suffering in the hos- 
pitals. From now on the British forces must 
be composed more and more of improvised 
troops, with green men and even greener officers 
who have not learned their business before they 
are called to the actual fields of battle, where 
time, costly in men and treasure, will be required 
before they become the trained soldiers which 
are necessary in an emergency of this kind. 
The losses of the French and Germans have 
also been heavy, but with them every man is a 
soldier and they have great numbers of trained 
officers. The French have now the equivalent 
of about thirty army corps in the field, which is 
about the maximum that they will ever be able 
to attain and keep the ranks full of men. The 
trouble stirred up among the Mohammedans in 
Africa will interfere to a greater or less extent 
with recruiting and organizing further French 
native contingents. The Africans find it diffi- 
cult campaigning in the cold, wet weather of 
northern France, their equipment and clothing 
is not well adapted to the work, and they are far 
from their own country. The same _ things 
might be said of the Indian troops, and in addi- 
tion these men do not understand the languages 
of Europe, are unfamiliar with the various uni- 
forms of friend or foe, and have to be under the 
immediate eye of their officers to accomplish 
anything. Germany has expanded all her re- 
serve divisions to full army corps, all similarly 
equipped and supplied. In fact, most of the 
fighting in France, for the period covered bv 
this article, has been done by reserve corps while 
the corps of the active army have been held out, 
completely refitted and recruited up, for use 
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THE BATTLE FRONT IN BELGIUM ON NOVEMBER 20TH 

THE FRENCH ON THIS DATE HAVE THE EQUIVALENT OF 30 ARMY CORPS, THE BRITISH 4, AND THE BELGIANS, 
THOUGH THEY HAVE ABOUT 60,000 MEN STILL WITH THEIR FORCE, HAVE HAD SUCH A HARD CAMPAIGN THAT 
THEY CAN SCARCELY BE COUNTED ON AS WORTH MORE THAN ONE CORPS FOR OFFENSIVE PURPOSES. IN FACT, 
DURING THE LAST FEW DAYS PRECEDING THIS DATE THEY HAVE BEEN TAKEN OFF THE ACTUAL FIGHTING LINE 
SO AS TO REFIT AND REORGANIZE, AND AN ARMY CORPS OF THE FRENCH FORCES HAS RELIEVED THEM. THE 
ALLIES COUNT ON THE EQUIVALENT OF 35 ARMY CORPS, THE GERMANS 20. IN ACTUAL NUMBERS THE PREPON- 
DERANCE OF THE FRENCH IS NO GREATER THAN BEFORE, AS A CONSTANT STREAM OF RECRUITS TO THE FRONT 
FROM GERMANY KEEPS THEIR TROOPS AT FULL STRENGTH. THE SHADED AREA BETWEEN YPRES AND THE SEA 
INDICATES THE INUNDATED AREA IN BELGIUM WHICH WAS CAUSED BY THE BELGIANS AND GERMANS OPENING 
THE DIKES AND FLOODING THE COUNTRY 


authorities. These have taken the form of the 
Boer revolt in Africa, the entrance of her ally, 
Turkey, into the field, the preaching of a holy 
war among the Mohammedan subjects of Eng- 
land in India and Egypt and among the French 
colonies in Africa. All these activities tend to 
divert British troops to the affected places, 


later. The great stores of military equipment 
which Germany possesses, and the means for 
manufacturing it, make it possible for her to 
create further additions in the future. In addi- 
tion to her campaigns in Europe to keep pace 
with the augmentation in strength of the Allies 
Germany still has plenty of men. 





Germany has striven to create diversions in 
the British and French colonies, by encouraging 
armed uprisings of the people against the 


thereby cutting down the number that can be 
sent to Europe. 
No decisive result has been gained in the 
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European theatres of war up to November 2oth. 
The weather has now turned cold and the begin- 
ning of the winter is being felt by the combatants. 
All indications point to a continuance of the 
operations without abatement. France and 
the Allies in the western theatre give no sign of 
desiring to seek a decision at this time. On the 
other hand there are indications that Germany 
will call for one before long. Never before in 
history have armies literally lived in the ground 
as in the present war in the French theatre. 


THE WAR OF 


Wherever or whenever troops stop in the face 
of the enemy their first care is to burrow into 
the ground. The whole northern part of France 
and all of Belgium has now the appearance of 
the plow field of giants, while in the furrows 
crouch thousands upon thousands of fighting 
men from every quarter of the globe. By 
coming generations the phase of the contest 
that has been gone through during the last few 
months may well be called “the war of the 
trenches.” 


THE MARSHES 


WHAT THE RUSSIANS MUST DO TO OPEN THE WAY TO BERLIN AND WHAT THEY 
HAVE DONE SO FAR 


HE strategical situation in the Eastern 
theatre of the European war on 
October tst could be summarized as 
follows: 

The Russian South Poland army, 
consisting of eighteen army corps, had succeeded 
during September in enveloping the Austrian 
army’s right wing in eastern Galicia. The 
Austrian main army, at the end of September, 
contained fourteen army corps, two additional 
corps on the Servian frontier accounting for the 
total of her sixteen corps of the active army. 
This success on the part of the Russians had 
caused the Austrians to retire to the lines in 
front of the Carpathian Mountains in northern 
Galicia. Just before the Germans developed 
their attack from east Prussia, things seemed 
to be going well for the Russian army that was 
pressing the Austrians. The object of the 
German-Austrian strategy, however, has always 
been aimed to draw the bulk of the Russian 
forces into western Poland so that they could 
be attacked in flank or rear from east Prussia 
and Galicia; that is, drawn into the bottle and 
the cork inserted. It appeared to the Germans 
that the Russian army on the Austrian front 
might be almost in the proper place, and be 
unable to extricate itself with sufficient rapidity. 
The Russians, however, were watching this 
very thing themselves and took no chances of 
being caught in such a predicament. 

A thing that is very disadvantageous to the 
Germans is their numerical inferiority in cav- 
alry. For long swinging moves against hostile 
communications in such a country as Poland, 
cavalry is invaluable. Germany’s supply of 
horses is limited, whereas Russia’s is very great. 
Casualties among the horses of mounted troops 
are ordinarily about three times as great as 
among the men that ride them; so for every 
cavalryman put out of action, three horses 
are disabled. Consequently, the German cav- 
alry had to be husbanded and could not be 
pushed in as prodigally as the Russian. 





For the Russian South Poland army to make 
good against the Austrians at that time, leaving 
everything else out of consideration, the rail- 
roads in northern Galicia from Lemberg to 
Cracow must be opened up. These were 
covered by the strong Austrian fortress of 
Przemysl, defiant to all the Russian assaults. 
Aside from the railroads in northern Galicia 
there were two in Poland that led to Cracow. 
One comes from Warsaw by way of Czensto- 
chau, the other from Brest-Litovsk by way of 
Ivangorod and Radom. The first of these runs 
through the area near Lodz, which had been 
occupied by the Germans since the beginning of 
the war; the other was bestridden by the Aus- 
trians as they retreated from Radom. Only one 
of the railroads then was available, that going 
through Radom, and it had been damaged as 
much as possible by the Austrians and could not 
be repaired instantly. If the Russians at that 
time could have possessed themselves of the 
fortress of Przemysl, their advance with a great 
force toward Cracow could have been supplied 
because the railroads in northern Galicia could 
have been used. This place stood firm and 
furnishes an example of what good defensive 
works, when well held, are able to accomplish. 
It was, therefore, very risky for the Russians 
to attempt to throw a great force into the 
southwestern part of Poland in front of Cracow. 

The first days of October saw the German of- 
fensive stroke, which was made from east 
Prussia against the Russians in the Suwalki 
District of Poland, lose force and gradualls 
fall back toward the German frontier. The 
object of the Germans in this move, if they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Russian North Poland 
army, had been to cut in on the Russian lines 
of communication that run through Bielostock 
and Brest-Litovsk, thereby threatening the 
Russian South Poland army, that was operating 
against the Austrians, with an attack in rear. 
The German move had failed to break through 
the Russian lines on the Niemen River, al- 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE FRONT ON OCTOBER 8TH 
THIS ILLUSTRATES THE POSITION OF THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ARMY CORPS WHEN THE GENERAL OFFEN- 
SIVE INTO WESTERN POLAND AND NORTHERN GALICIA WAS UNDERTAKEN IN THE FIRST PART OF OCTOBER. 
IT IS TO BE NOTED THAT 4 GERMAN CORPS ADVANCED TOWARD WARSAW AND WERE OPPOSED BY 2 RUSSIAN 


CORPS. 


FOUR RUSSIAN CORPS WERE IN RESERVE SOUTHEAST OF WARSAW AND TWO COULD BE BROUGHT 


DOWN FROM NEAR MLAWA, WHICH WITH THE 2 IN FRONT OF WARSAW WOULD GIVE THE RUSSIANS A PREPONDER- 
ANCE OF FORCE OF 2 TO I IN THAT AREA AND A MUCH GREATER FORCE OF CAVALRY. THE GERMANS AND AUS- 
TRIANS DROVE THE RUSSIANS BACK VERY RAPIDLY TO THE LINE OF THE VISTULA AND SAN RIVERS BEFORE THE 
6 REENFORCING RUSSIAN CORPS MENTIONED ABOVE COULD BE BROUGHT TO WARSAW 


though some troops had actually been put across 
that stream. It had been successful in that it 
relieved the Russian pressure in south Poland 
and Galicia which was being exerted against 
the Austrians. As a successful move by the 
Germans on to the Russian communications 
was the most serious thing that could happen 
to their forces at that time, the Russians de- 
tached troops from in front of the Austrians and 
brought them to bear on the Germans in order 
to stop their advance. (See map on this page). 
This gave the Austrians an opportunity to re- 
organize their forces and to prepare for a counter 
offensive against the Russians in southern 
Poland. 


The face of the country in the Suwalki Dis- 
trict of Poland, where the German offensive 
move was attempted, is one continuous suc- 
cession of swamps, streams, bogs, lakes, and 
marshy forests, with few roads, and those poor 
ones, running through it. As the Russians 
retired they destroyed the bridges across the 
streams, blew up the roadbeds, and placed all 
obstacles possible in the way of the German 
advance. On the other hand, the roads leading 
to the Russian rear were in good order. For these 
reasons, more than anything else, the Germans 
could not maintain their advance, as it became 
impossible to keep up supplies, and as a result 
they had to fall back. 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE FRONT ON OCTOBER 20TH 


THE GERMAN LINES HAD APPROACHED TO WITHIN ABOUT 5 MILES OF WARSAW WHEN THEIR 4 CORPS 
IN THAT PLACE WERE ATTACKED BY DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF RUSSIANS. TO TRY TO PREVENT THE REENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE WARSAW POSITION THE GERMANS HAD ALSO TAKEN THE OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE SUWALKI DIS- 
TRICT FROM EAST PRUSSIA. THIS WAS HELD BY THE RUSSIANS AFTER THEY HAD LOST SOME GROUND. THE 
AUSTRIANS HAD REACHED THE SAN RIVER AND RELIEVED PRZEMYSL 



















Due to the strong German offensive in the 
Suwalki District of Poland opposite the East 
Prussian frontier, and the actions with the Aus- 
trians in northern Galicia, the Russian army in 
Poland had become divided into two large parts: 
that opposing the German offensive from East 
Prussia, and the part opposing the Austrians 
in Southern Poland and Galicia. (See map on 
page 319). The Russian centre in the vicinity 
of Warsaw and west of that place could not be 
held in force by them as there were not enough 
troops available. It was covered, however, 
by the great intrenched camp of Warsaw-Novo 
Georgevick, which had a garrison of two army 
corps and auxiliaries, and, in addition, a great 
mass of cavalry was west of Warsaw keeping in 
touch with the German outposts in the vicinity 











of Lodz and to the north and south of that place. 
An opportunity, therefore, was offered to the 
Germans to use a comparatively small force 
with which to strike in the direction of Warsaw 
from Kalisz, through Lodz, against the weakly 
held Russian centre. Should this be done b\ 
the Germans, the Russians in all probabilit 
would beat a precipitate retreat to the Vistula 
River from western Poland, and if they did 
not, the right flank of their south Poland army, 
operating against the Austrians, would be en- 
veloped, with possible disastrous results. 

In this operation the German line of retreat 
would be clear, as they had the whole frontier 
from Thorn to Cracow to fall back on. Provided 
that the Russians retreated fast enough and 
could gain the Vistula River ahead of their 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE FRONT ON OCTOBER 24TH 


THE GERMANS WERE BEING DRIVEN BACK TOWARD KALISZ VERY RAPIDLY AT THIS TIME. 


THIS MOVEMENT 


UNCOVERED THE AUSTRIAN-GERMAN LEFT FLANK IN FRONT OF IVANGOROD, WHERE HARD FIGHTING WAS GOING 


ON. A RETIREMENT WAS THEREFORE NECESSARY. 
SIDERABLE PRESSURE FROM THE RUSSIANS. 


RUSSIANS WERE UNABLE TO ENVELOPE IT. THE AU 


IT WAS ACCOMPLISHED IN GOOD ORDER BUT UNDER CON- 
THE AUSTRIANS HELD THEIR RIGHT WING STRONGLY AND THE 


STRIANS BY THIS DATE HAD COMPLETELY CLEARED THE 


RUSSIANS OUT OF THE EASTERN CARPATHIANS AND HAD PUSHED A DETACHMENT TO CZERNOWITZ WHICH HAD 


EXPELLED THE RUSSIANS FROM THAT PLACE 


pursuers, they would gain the military “inner 
line,” as their railroads from northern to south- 
ern Poland and in the area between Bielostock, 
Warsaw, Lublin, and Kolm could carry reén- 
forcements to threatened points, in any direc- 
tion, more rapidly than the Germans or Aus- 
trians could on the “outer line.”” It was, there- 
fore, evident that a campaign beyond, or to the 
east of, the Vistula could not be carried on by 
the Germans, on the basis of an advance from 
Kalisz through Lodz toward Warsaw and be- 
yond. This was especially so at that time of the 
year in swampy Poland, as it is necessary for 
moving troops to keep close to the high roads 
and railroads. As the German equipment is 





heavier than the Russian, especially in artillery 
and motor transport, an advance into Poland 
during the warm months is very difficult. Dur- 
ing the winter, when all the roads are frozen 
and the swamps and lakes covered with ice, it 
is a different matter, the condition of the surface 
then favoring the operations of a large modern 
army in such country. 

The German-Austrian advance into Poland 
itself, then, was designed to clear the country 
of Russian troops as far as the Vistula and San 
rivers and relieve the fortress of Przemysl, 
which would be regarrisoned, revictualled, and 
resupplied for a longer siege. If it were neces- 
sary to withdraw in front of a strong Russian 
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advance from the vicinity of Warsaw or I van- 
gorod the lines of retreat would be clear, the 
railroads would be torn up, wrecked, and the 
roads blocked. It would take the Russians up 
to the time of the freeze-up, expected in the last 
part of November or the first part of December, 
to repair these lines of communication in order 
to make them capable of carrying sufficient 
traffic for a large army. Up to the freeze-up, 
the farther west the Russians came in Poland 
the better it would be for their opponents, as 
they would be all the nearer to the Germans and 
Austrians when the time came for a winter 
campaign. 

In the secondary theatre of war, that is, south 
of Przemysl along the Carpathians to the Rou- 
manian frontier, the Russians had pushed 
detachments of troops across the mountains and 
into Hungary. These had succeeded in reach- 
ing the line Szigeth-Munkacs and vicinity. 
To attempt to hold all the trails and passes 
through these mountains, through which small 
detachments of Russians might come, would 
have wasted a great many troops, as there are 
any number of small trails, and roads, and all 
these would have had to be occupied. If, how- 
ever, the Russians came out of the mountains 
on to the plains of Hungary, they could be easily 
located, driven back into the mountains, and 
either dispersed or entirely destroyed. To 
guard against any possibility of again having 
their right wing enveloped as happened before, 
the Austrians placed more troops on that flank, 
and a considerable detachment was also organ- 
ized to go in the direction of Czernowitz. This 
place is located where the Austrian, Russian, 
and Roumanian territories come together, is 
on the railroad running from Lemberg, in Gali- 
cia, to Kiev, in Russia, with branches into 
Roumania, and south to the Black Sea. It isa 
pretty good place for Austria to hold if any 
trouble should occur with Rcumania, and 
reaches out a hand, as it were, to any Turkish 
expedition that might later be landed at or near 
Odessa. The Russians well knew the prepara- 
tions that were being made by their opponents 
and concentrated their efforts on the Germans 
opposite East Prussia in the Suwalki District, 
as this was the most dangerous point for them. 
(Map on page 3109.) 

It is evident, from the configuration of the 
German-Austrian frontier, with Poland, as has 
already been pointed out, that a successful 
invasion of Germany by Russia must be pre- 
ceded by crushing the German resistance in 
East Prussia and also by breaking up the Aus- 
trian army inthesouth. Todo this, in the first 
case, the German army in East Prussia must 
be destroyed or driven back on to the fortress of 
Konigsberg, and the line of the Vistula seized 
north of Thorn, so as to open up the east 
Prussian railroad system for the supply of the 
Russian armies. In the second case, the Aus- 
trians must be driven across the Carpathian 
Mountains and a great victory gained on the 
plains of Hungary or north of Vienna. Then 
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and then only can an advance to Berlin be con- 
sidered as a serious probability. 

The German-Austrian advance into western 
and southern Poland was launched during the 
first week in October. (Map on page 319). The 
German Great General Staff had been given the 
responsibility of the future conduct of the joint 
campaigns in this theatre, as it was considered 
by both Austrians and Germans that armies 
working together would act more effectively 
if under one single head than if each were acting 
under its own and attempting to codperate with 
the other. 

By October oth, the German-Austrian offen- 
sive had gained good headway and the Russians 
were rapidly falling back in Poland west of the 
Vistula River and were being driven back with 
loss in northern Galicia and the Carpathian’ 
Mountains on the east. On the East Prussian 
front the Russians had succeeded in driving 
back the Germans to the lines centering at Lyck 
and vicinity, opposite the Suwalki District of 
Poland. This is the most important area in 
Poland to the Russians at the present time, 
because if the Germans should succeed in cap- 
turing Bielostock and Brest-Litovsk the best that 
the Russians could possibly expect would be 
to get their army out of Poland intact. No 
matter what operation may be initiated, this 
part of the Russian line must be held at all 
costs. By the 13th of October the Austrians 
had reached the fortress of Przemysl and forced 
the Russians to raise the siege of that place. 
In Poland the Russians were rapidly falling 
back at all points to the Vistula River, and 
Warsaw was menaced with capture. To pre- 
vent this the Russians transferred four army 
corps from the southern part of Poland and 
two from the north to oppose the Germans in 
front of Warsaw—these army corps, with the two 
in that place, gavethemeight corps, which greatly 
outnumbered the German force of four corps. 

During this time the Germans also put on 
more pressure in east Prussia and advanced 
into Poland toward Suwalki. (See map on 
page 320). In the latter part of October the 
Germans fell back before the Russians west 
of Warsaw, tearing up all the communications 
as they went. This withdrawal uncovered the 
Austrian left, which was also compelled to fall 
back. (See map on page 321). The detachments 
of the Austrian army which had been sent across 
the eastern Carpathians had cleared that part of 
Galicia of Russians and had reached Czern- 
owitz by October 24th. 

When the Russians felt sure that the German 
retirement west of Warsaw toward the Warthe 
River was decided, and that they could not 
come back strongly until again reénforced, they 
left only two army corps and a mass of cavalry 
to cover the Germans in the direction of Lodz 
and the Warthe River west of that place, while 
they turned the corps brought up from the 
southern front back to that theatre. With 
this reénforcement the Austrian-German force 
in front of Ivangorod was pushed back and a 
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THE RUSSIAN BATTLE FRONT ON NOVEMBER 20TH 

THE RUSSIANS DURING NOVEMBER PUSHED HARD AGAINST EAST PRUSSIA AS SOON AS THE GERMANS HAD 
BEEN DRIVEN AWAY FROM THE VISTULA RIVER NEAR WARSAW. THE GERMANS WERE FORCED BACK FROM 
THEIR ADVANCED LINES RUNNING THROUGH LYCK, JOHANNISBERG, AND SOLDAU. ON THE POSEN AND SI- 
LESIAN FRONTIERS THEY TOOK UP THEIR MAIN DEFENSIVE LINES BUT WERE ONLY EXPOSED TO RAIDS BY CAVALRY 
AND SMALL PARTIES OF RUSSIANS AS THE RUSSIANS, EVEN IF THEY DESIRED, COULD NOT SUPPORT A LARGE FORCE 
IN WESTERN POLAND UNTIL THE RAILROADS ARE THOROUGHLY REPAIRED. IN THE MEANTIME GERMAN RE- 
ENFORCEMENTS BY LAND AND SEA HAVE BEEN POURED INTO THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR AND AN OFFEN- 
SIVE MOVE IS EXPECTED FROM THEM SOON. THE AUSTRIANS ARE ON THEIR CARPATHIAN LINE WAITING THEIR 
TURN TO AGAIN TAKE THE OFFENSIVE. THE RUSSIANS HAVE AGAIN INVESTED THE FORTRESS OF PRZEMYSL, 
HAVE OCCUPIED TARNOW, AND HAVE ADVANCED TO WITHIN TWO DAYS’ MARCH OF CRACOW. THEIR ADVANCE 
IS SLOW, AS THE SUPPLY PROBLEM IS DIFFICULT. THE RUSSIANS ARE AGAIN MUCH IN THE SAME POSITION THAT 
THEY WERE ON OCTOBER IST. 


general Russian offensive along the Vistula and Caucasus, and, possibly at a later date, should 
San rivers south of Ivangorod caused a general the Turks gain control of the Black Sea, 
Austrian retirement at all points. around Odessa. It also made the possibilities 

On October 30th, as the Russian offensive of trouble on the Persian and Afghan frontiers 
was driving the Austrians and Germans back need attention. All these diversions will re- 
steadily, Turkey entered the war. Although quire a considerable number of troops to be 
this had been expected to happen at any time, kept in those theatres. In men alone Russia 
the mere fact that it did happen made it thence- has a great sufficiency, but in trained officers 
forward necessary for Russia to provide for and non-commissioned officers, who are very 
carrying on active campaigns in widely separ- necessary for conducting war against adversaries 
ated theatres. These are Poland, Galicia, the such as Germany and Austria, she has none too 
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many. Inmilitary stores, artillery ammunition, 
gun factories, motor factories, and things of 
that kind, she is also much inferior to her 
western neighbors. The only good avenue of 
supply for these things from outside her own 
borders is from Japan and the United States by 
way of the Trans-Siberian Railroad to Europe. 
France and England need more themselves than 
they are able to turn out, while Italy is keeping 
all that she makes. 

The Russian advance into western Poland 
and northern Galicia was kept up through the 
first part of November until, by November 
2oth, the Russians had gotten back into almost 
the same positions that they occupied on the 
1st of October. 
was held more strongly, however. 

The Austrian army is probably in better con- 
dition than it was on that date; in addition, its 
right is being more strongly held along the east- 
ern Carpathians, and Przemysl is ready for a 
long siege. The fortress of Cracow, which the 
Russians are approaching, is one of the strongest 
in Europe. It 1s expected by the Austrians and 
Germans to give a good account of itself if at- 
tacked by the Russians. 

On November 20th the German forces in 
western Poland, that had been falling back from 
Warsaw, were reénforced, and they again as- 
sumed the offensive toward that place, with a 
view of enveloping the Russian South Poland 
army’s right flank, and interposing between that 
army and the Russian North Poland army. 
This advance of the Germans was so rapid that 
the area between Lodz and Warsaw was reached 
before the Russians, on November 25th, suc- 
ceeded in concentrating superior forces against 
it and bringing the move to a standstill. The 
Russian reénforcements were brought prin- 
cipally from the South Poland army confronting 
the Austrians. 

By the end of November the Russians had 
seized several passes in the northern Carpa- 
thians between Przemysl and Tarnow, where 
they were being held back by the Austrians. This 
mountain barrier is like a wall with a few gates 
in it, behind which the Austrians can reorganize 
their forces preparatory to resuming the offen- 
sive against their enemy. 

On the other hand, if the Russians can hold 
these passes in sufficient force the Austrians 
can be kept behind them. This is what the 
Russians were attempting to do on November 
30th, so as to keep the Austrians from debouch- 
ing from the passes of the Carpathians in the 
direction of Przemysl and the San River, thereby 
endangering the left flank of the Russian South 
Poland army. By the 30th of November the 


Their centre west of Warsaw 
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battle east of Lodz between the Germans and 
Russians had assumed vast proportions, as 
both sides had been heavily reénforced. The 
issue at that time had not been decided. A 
success by the Germans would have the effect 
of opening the way toward Warsaw, whereas 
a success by the Russians would have the effect 
of opening the way toward Cracow and Silesia. 
The Russians were holding strongly their flanks 
against the Germans in east Prussia and the 
Austrians in northern Galicia, while all their 
disposable units were being utilized to bring a 
decision against the Germans between Warsaw 
and Lodz. German reénforcements were being 
poured into western Poland from both Posen 
and Thorn during the last days of November. 

There are indications at this time, November 
30th, that a new German offensive will develop 
before long. This time, indications point to its 
being started from Thorn and Mlawa with a 
view to enveloping the Russian northern army’s 
left flank, while the Austrians again attack the 
Russians with the centre of the movement from 
Przemysl to the north and east. This time the 
Russians will not have as many troops available 
as they did before on account of the detach- 
ments made to the southeastern part of Europe 
in front of the Turks, and the boggy country, 
rivers, and lakes will be covered with ice, into 
which a horse’s foot will sink only as deep as 
the calks on his shoes. Not only in the western 
but also in the eastern theatre of war the Ger- 
mans have constantly fought against superior 
numbers. It remains to be seen what decision 
the winter campaign in Poland will bring. 

In addition to their Russian campaign the 
Austrians have had to attend to Servia. Dur- 
ing the early part of the war they were content 
merely to hold the Servians back with inferior 
forces. With winter approaching, the Austrians 
determined to deal the Servians a blow which, 
if it was not decisive, would at least drive them 
back into their own land a good way, and make 
it difficult for them to act offensively through 
the cold passes of their mountainous country 
during the winter season. Accordingly, during 
the first part of November an Austrian force, 
composed principally of reserve divisions and 
equivalent to about four army corps, expelled 
the Servian forces which had crossed the Drina 
River into the Austrian province of Bosnia, and 
invaded Servian territory. Up to November 
30th the Servians had been driven back in 
the country lying between the rivers Drina 
and Save for a distance of from thirty to fifty 
miles. In this, the smallest, as in the largest 
theatres of the great war, no decision has been 
reached. 














A REMINDER OF THE DAYS WHEN THE STRONGEST MAN 


GRAND DUKE NIKOLAS 


WAS KING—A STRONG 


FIGURE STRENGTHENED BY POWER AND RANK 


BY 


BASIL MILES 


T THE feast of the Preobrazhenski 

Regiment in St. Petersburg, shortly 

after the Russian-Japanese War, 

Sir Ian Hamilton was watching the 

great world arrive, one after an- 
other. He himself was present as a distin- 
guished British General. Both individually and 
collectively the Russian Guards officers are 
a fine lot. But he suddenly ejaculated, “By 
Jove, who’s that?’”’ He pointed to a towering 
figure, at least six feet four in height, with 
close-cropped black hair shot through with 
gray; short, pointed Vandyke beard; keen eyes; 
extraordinary length of limb, but lean and 
graceful, with exceptional ease and power of 
movement—a magnificent figure of a man. It 
was the Grand Duke Nikolas Nikolaievitch. 

The Grand Duke, now commander-in-chief 
of the armies of Russia, was born the year after 
the Crimean War and was 58 last October. 
But he still radiates an impression of easy power 
and strength. His grandfather was the son of 
that Czar Nikolas I, whose physique was famous 
in Europe. When a mob gathered in the 
Sadovaya, in those early days, a story is still 
current of how the great Czar drove to the scene, 
got out of his carriage, and strode out alone, 
gigantic and threatening, and with a single 
mighty roar produced a stunned silence through 
which he lectured the huddled crowd like a stern 
but just father and sent them away, tamed. 
His great-grandson inherits much of his physical 
power. Although the military career of the 
Grand Duke Nikolas has attracted little atten- 
tion outside of Russia, largely because he has 
concentrated whole-heartedly on each phase 
as he met it, his present supreme command is 
nevertheless the logical result of a consistent 
rise through all ranks, not because, but almost 
in spite of, his imperial blood. 

It began under his father, also a Grand Duke 
Nikolas Nikolaievitch, who commanded the 
Russian Army of the Danube in the Turkish 
War of. 1877-78. The present Grand Duke 
was then, about 21, a junior officer of a hussar reg- 
iment, the uniform of which he still takes pride 
in wearing, on the staff of General Radetzky. 
Although his duties probably consisted of a lot 
of hard riding with orders and information, and 
without many responsibilities, he was never- 
theless decorated for gallantry in action at the 
Shipka Pass and the siege of Plevna. His riding 
is still an individual characteristic of him. He 


is a fine horseman, hunts keenly, and gave the 
present Czar his military riding instruction. 
But his seat is quite peculiar to himself. His 
legs are enormously long, yet whether for power 
or comfort he rides with what, for him, are short 
stirrups. He sits back in the saddle almost 
slouching, his feet stretched far forward, his 
knees sagging outward. The result is not 
easily described, but it is distinctly individual. 
As a matter of fact his individuality is striking 
and has marked all portions of his career. He 
was primarily a first class cavalryman. In ap- 
pearance he is still the embodiment—on a gigan- 
tic scale, however—of a certain fine dashing 
type which is inseparably associated in the 
popular mind with the heroic cavalry leader. 
For many years, after surmounting the grind 
of the Staff College, both as commander of a 
hussar regiment and as division commander, 
and finally as Inspector General of cavalry 
from 1895 to 1905 or thereabouts, he was all 
cavalry, the kind to warm the heart of the most 
bigoted cavalry enthusiast. 

None of the Imperial Family held high com- 
mand in the Japanese War, and that appears 
to be about the only reason ever given for the 
Grand Duke Nikolas staying behind in St. 
Petersburg. But when the war was over it 
left, in the person of the Grand Duke Nikolas, 
one of the keenest minds in Russia as a student 
of its lessons. In this practical study and appli- 
cation he rose to be president of the Council of 
Defense in 1905, and the next year he took com- 
mand of the military district of St. Petersburg, 
which includes not only the great garrison of 
the capital but also the forces in Finland and in 
the vast stretch of territory northeastward to 
Archangel. It is the premier military district 
of Russia very much as is our own Department 
of the East with headquarters at New York, 
only on an infinitely greater scale. 

So up to 1906 the career of the Grand Duke 
Nikolas was known only as that of a cavalryman 
and he as the only member of the Imperial Fam- 
ily to take the military profession as his chief 
purpose, with the possible exception of the Grand 
Duke Serge, who became an artillery expert of 
considerable attainments. A year later the 
routine of his military duties was illuminated 
by one of the few imperial romances on record. 
At the age of 51 he married the Princess Anas- 
tasia of Montenegro, eleven or twelve vears 
his junior, under circumstances which attracted 
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much attention. She is the daughter of that 
doughty king whose forces are now fighting 
Austria and thus a sister of the Queen of Italy. 
The younger brother of Nikolas, the Grand 
Duke Peter, married another daughter of this 
father of brilliant women. The devotion of the 
Grand Duke Nikolas for his wife is a positive 
thing and in keeping with the vein of genuine- 
ness which has run through the career of this 
imperial prince. For it must be understood 
that the term “Grand Duke” is simply the 
conventional English rendering of the Russian 
Velikiy Knyaz, which means Grand Prince and 
is a title which dates back to the time of Rurik. 
It was originally given to the Prince of Moscow 
in the infancy of the imperial power, which has 
so outgrown that ancient city that its confines 
embrace a substantial part of two continents. 
The title now extends only to the third genera- 
tion in the male line of descent from each Czar. 
Beyond that the descendants of the rulers of 
Russia are known as Princes of the Royal Blood. 
It is not an easy thing to be an effective Grand 
Duke. The feudal ascendancy of the great 
noble and royal prince survives in Russia, and, 
particularly throughout the life of the Grand 
Duke Nikolas up to the revolution of 1905, toa 
degree unknown in the rest of Europe. A 
Grand Duke is practically beyond the ken of the 
law or of the infant constitution now being 
developed. The wealth of the Imperial Family 
of the Romanoffs is prodigious and is commonly 
understood to exceed by far even that of the 
founders of the greatest modern “‘trust.” The 
management of the imperial estates monopolizes 
the entire energies of a whole department of 
government. The immediate personal power 
and influence of Russian royalty are much 
nearer those of an Oriental potentate than ofa 
European prince. A Grand Duke is not only 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth but, except 
for the military education which he must have 
—and every Grand Duke has military rank and 
never appears in public except in uniform—his 
social and personal powers are practically un- 
bounded. In Russia the old adage that “‘the 
King can do no wrong” extends to his relations 
to a degree unknown in other countries of 
Europe and unhampered by any coherent body 
of public opinion. There are thus, naturally, 
all kinds of grand dukes, some of them notor- 
ious. But the Grand Duke Nikolas is a real 
man whose life has been that of a soldier. He 
has great wealth and lands and shoots on his 
estates in the Rezan, south of Moscow, and is a 
keen sportsman. But his holidays are few 
He is never out of uniform and has never known 
“mufti,” the soldier’s word for civilian dress, 
except possibly on unofficial visits abroad. In 
the meanwhile he is familiar with a pomp and 
splendor which surpasses that of any court in 
Europe. The Russians not only have, as a 
national characteristic, a tremendous eye for 
effect, but the Russian court has long been run 
on a scale of lavish and almost barbaric splendor. 
A man who withstands the seductions of such 
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powers and autocratic atmosphere and at the 
same time shows forth a steady development of 
serious efficiency must be made of solid fibre 
and of sterner stuff than the average. 

When he relaxes none can be more charming 
than Nikolas, and he makes it a practice to 
dine frequently at mess with his officers. He 
is liberally endowed with personal magnetism 
and charm. Like many Russians he speaks 
several languages, including English, with ex- 
ceptional fluency. He can, on occasion, be a 
stern disciplinarian. He is a fine product of 
an exceptional system and now bids very fair 
to be famous. Those who were in St. Peters- 
burg in the dark days of the winter of 1906 
remember how, as with one motion, all eyes 
turned to the Grand Duke when he took com- 
mand of the district. He was the man, and 
every one took it as a matter or course that the 
menace of universal strikes and _ revolution 
would at last be handled with forceful ability 
and an iron will. People began to talk about 
him and, one after another, each story would 
only add to disclosing a consistent record for 
ability in everything he had previously under- 
taken. There is a story about Nikolas in this 
very crisis of 1905-1906 which serves to em- 
phasize how well-founded is his reputation for 
keeping up to date and in line with things 
modern. According to this story it was not 
Count Witte but the Grand Duke Nikolas who, 
one night in October, 1905, came to the Czar 
and urged insistently that the granting of a 
constitution was imperative and the only escape 
from a national cataclysm. Witte has had the 
credit, but there is good reason to believe that 
the Czar’s promise of a constitution—which has 
been kept, under extreme pressure, better than 
most forced promises—was prompted and finally 
elicited by his imperial cousin. 

The turning point in the Grand Duke’s career 
may be marked by his command of the Peters- 
burg district (1906). As before he had been 
a keen cavalryman, concerned chiefly with 
cavalry, so since that time he has readjusted 
himself and concentrated his keenness and 
interest on the powers of modern infantry and 
artillery. A passionate temper, which in his 
younger days would turn him into a raging 
tiger, has been mastered. His junior officers 
who have been in Manchuria recall at length 
how the war problems, worked out on paper and 
at manoeuvres since the Japanese War, have 
now been coolly analyzed with an insight which 
has enabled the Grand Duke, without the aid 
of modern personal experience, to strike right 
at the heart ‘of the lessons which they recognize 
as illustrating their own practical experiments 
He has studied and mastered the details of the 
advance of modern infantry operations as he 
had earlier mastered the cavalry arm. The 
enthusiastic, dashing cavalryman has given 
way to the real commander who views all arms 
with a single eye to the main purpose—the 
defeat of the enemy. 

This faculty of large vision—and it must not 
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be forgotten for a moment—is linked with a 
stirring personality. Every one who has ever 
met the Grand Duke Nikolas has come under 
the spell of his personal charm. Those who 
have served with him have felt behind it, not 
only a fiery temper under control, but a resolu- 
tion and personal stimulus which marks all 
real leaders of men. When two cavalry di- 
visions—7,000 men and horses—were man- 
ceuvred a few years ago for the benefit of the 
Kaiser, the Grand Duke ordered them in com- 
pany with some horse artillery to do a wide 
circling movement over a country that ordi- 
narily, and certainly in manceuvres, would have 
been regarded as impracticable. But there was 
no hesitation. A single glance at the iron- 
willed, lofty figure on horseback from whom the 
order came, and they were all off—a thundering 
avalanche of pounding hoofs and laboring men, 
riding in close ranks—which doubled the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the ditches, gullies, and 
broken ground—solid and unfaltering. It is 
reported that the German officers who rode with 
the various regiments by courtesy, as observers, 
only turned up an hour later. Under the eye of 
any but the Grand Duke the movement would 
have broken and possibly failed altogether. But 
they knew, officers and men, who was behind the 
order, and the thing came off. 

The power to fill men with such a spirit is a 
great quality for victory. Morale is what will 
invariably win in any physical encounter be- 
tween equals. The Grand Duke Nikolas not 
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only has this quality but has established it as a 
part of his reputation. Although his serious 
development as a general is a growth of the 
last ten years, instead of a drawback, that has 
proved an advantage. It is commonly under- 
stocd that on this account as much as any other 
he has taken it up with an open mind and with- 
out any of the predilections and preconceived 
ideas which too often hamper the purely pro- 
fessional soldier who has handled large bodies 
of men only in the gala splendor of modern 
manceuvres. His personal magnetism and 
powers of leadership are therefore fitted to a 
solid foundation built on broad lines. It looks 
very much as though the rejuvenated armies of 
Russia, burned clean in the white flame of the 
Japanese War, had emerged under the leader- 
ship of the one man in Russia who is most pecu- 
liarly fitted to handle them with unimpaired 
efficiency. All the world knows that the Rus- 
sians need only to be well led. The Grand 
Duke’s position as the Czar’s cousin and the 
dominant military figure of the Imperial Family 
should relieve him absolutely of the political 
intrigues and jealousies which nullified the genius 
of Kuropatkin. His personal and physical 
ascendency, coupled with his solid expert knowl- 
edge, will have free play and the progress of the 
Russian armies may be traced largely to this 
fact. The Russians are a different lot to-day 
than they were in 1904-1905, and it would seem 
that their supreme commander were also cast 
in a new mould of Russian efficiency. 


RHODES’S “ALL RED” ROUTE 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO AND THE CONTROL 
OF A CONTINENT 


BY 


LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


ROWNING a gaunt black cliff that 
thrusts itself forward into the rapids 
below the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi, there rests an almost per- 
petual rainbow, formed by the rays 

of the sun—and at times even by those of the 
moon—striking through the mile-high pillar of 
spray which led the natives of that region to call 
the world’s greatest cataract by the picturesque 
name of “The Smoking Waters.”” For hun- 
dreds of years it has been the custom of the 
tribal witch doctors to brave the passage of the 
dripping “‘ Rain-Forest”’ and, standing upon the 
opposite cliff which half closes the lower end of 
“The Devil’s Cauldron,” pretend to see visions 
of the future in the shifting spray clouds framed 
by the “Rainbow of the Morning,” and even 
the less sophisticated of the natives held the 
belief that they could read the riddle of the 


years to come in the “mist pictures.” Whether 
or not any of the dusky clairvoyants saw visions 
of the dominance of the Caucasian taking shape 
in the opalescent mists no one can say, but it is 
recorded that two of the greatest—perhaps, in- 
deed, the two greatest—white men that have 
been given to gaze upon the wonders of “The 
Smoking Waters”’ claimed to see in the bright 
circle of ‘The Rainbow of the Morning”’ clear 
pictures of the things that were to come to pass 
in the undipped-into future. 

When that intrepid Scotchman, David Liv- 
ingstone, impelled only by the vague explorer’s 
instinct of ‘“‘something lost” beyond the flat 
African skyline to the north, finally stood on the 
brink of the Gorge of the Zambesi, he is said to 
have told his followers that, opening up beyond 
the gateway of ‘‘ The Rainbow of the Morning,”’ 
he saw the whole of Africa. It was dark as 
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THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO ROUTE 


THE ORIGINAL PLAN WAS TO TRAVERSE THE REGION 
THAT IS NOW GERMAN EAST AFRICA, BUT THAT PLAN 
WAS ABANDONED TO PRESERVE THE “ALL RED” 
CHARACTER OF THE LINE, THE LONGEST UNBUILT 
SECTION OF WHICH IS NOW SURVEYED FROM ELIZA- 
BETHVILLE TO THE SOUTHERN END OF LAKE TANGAN- 
YIKA. STEAMERS ON LAKE TANGANYIKA AND LAKE 
VICTORIA NYANZA WILL CARRY TRAFFIC BETWEEN 
THE ENDS OF THE RAILROAD ROUTES 





night at first, said the great missionary, but as 
he looked he saw countless white men, like him- 
self, each carrying a torch, advancing to the 
darkness from every direction. Soon there ap- 
peared light where there had been darkness, and 
the people of Africa, who before had groped 
blindly, now walked erect and without stumb- 
ling. The white men were Christian mission- 
aries, said Livingstone, and their torches were 
the Cross of Christ bringing light to the Dark 
Continent. 

Doubtless it was a picture that the clear-eyed 
Scotchman had seen in fancy many times before, 
and was destined to see many times again before 
he was called to his reward in the fever-infested 
swamp of Central Africa; but be that as it may, 
the things he visioned have so far come to pass 
that, in British and French Africa, which con- 
stitute the greater part of the continent, the 
light of Christian civilization—whether it has 
been brought by civil servant or missionary— 
has created order where before there was chaos, 
and made it indeed possible for the peoples of 
the land, freed from the threat of internecine 
strife, to walk erect without danger of stumbling. 
So much for the fulfilment of the vision that the 
Man of God saw in “The Rainbow of the 
Morning.” 

The other of the earth’s Great Ones who read 
a page from the Book of Destiny on the brink 
of the Gorge of the Zambesi was also a dreamer 
of dreams, but, withal, a dreamer of a different 
stamp from the faith-buoyed Scotch missionary. 
Livingstone dreamed his dreams, and was con- 
tent to await their fulfilment in God’s good 
time; Cecil Rhodes dreamed his dreams, and 
then, because his was a nature that could brook 
no postponement, forthwith set out to make 
them tangible realities. 


Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 
So huge the all-mastering thought that drove— 
So brief the time allowed— 
Nations, not words, he linked to prove 
His faith before the crowd. 


Kipling’s lines epitomize the character of the 
Master Dreamer, the man who taught the Brit- 
ish Empire to “think imperially.” 

At the time of his first visit to Victoria Falls, 
Rhodes had already conceived his great scheme 
—later consummated through the Boer War— 
for the bringing of all South Africa under the 
British flag, and his mind, as he treked across 
the only half-explored veldt of Rhodesia, was 
doubtless busy with plans for linking it up with 
Uganda, the Sudan, and Egypt, to the north. 
I am setting down—as nearly as I| can in the 
words of one of Rhodes’s companions, who re- 
lated it to me not long ago in Johannesburg—an 
illuminative incident of this visit. It has not, | 
am assured, ever before found its way into print: 

“We had treked across to the Falls from 
Bulawayo, principally with the idea of getting a 
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and for several days 
we had been in camp 
there, literally lost in the 
wonder of the most stu- 
pendous natural specta- 
cle ever given to eye of 
man to behold. Rhodes, 
his mental activity seem- 
ingly stimulated by the 
play of the primal forces, 
lived like a man in a 
dream, his mind appar- 
ently engrossed with his 
colossal schemes of em- 
pire. His total oblivious- 
ness to all that was going 
on about him while thus 

1 in thought had 
already resulted in his 
being lost on several oc- 
casions, and it was on this 
Victoria Falls trip that 
those of us nearest to him 
formed the plan of never 
allowing him to wander 
off beyond the sight of ai 


AND THE RAILROAD TRACKS, ONE TERMINUS OF THE 6,000-MILE LINE least one white man. 

This was how it chanced 
that, on the day I have in mind, I tailed on 
behind Rhodes when, just before sunset, he 
strolled absently away in the direction of the 
Falls. He walked aimlessly for a while, with 
hands clasped behind him and head bent in 


line on the territory which was shortly to be 
named Rhodesiaand turnedover to Rhodes’sown 
chartered company to exploit. It was the first 
time that all but one or twoof the several white 
men in the party had seen the great cataract, 
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thought—a characteristic 
attitude—but at the first 
tcuch of spray from the 
wind-blown columns of 
the ‘Smoking Waters’ 
he seemed to shake off 
his lethargy somewhat, 
and started at a quicker 
pace along the path 
which led through the 
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‘Rain Forest’ to the 
cliff above the ‘Boiling 
Pot.’ Soon we were 
drenched to the skin (it 
is now the custom to 
wear waterproofs in the 
passage of the ‘Rain 
Forest’) and as the sun- 
shot mist grew thicker 
little rainbows began 
forming about the birds 
and swaying trees and all 
moving objects, and | 
saw Rhodes and his 
Kafir boy walking, like 
saints of old, with shin- 
ing halos about their 
heads. 

“Out to the verge Rhodes pressed, while | 
hastened to push up abreast of him lest he 
should fail to discern that the cliff rim was the 
dead-line between vision and teality and step off 
into the mist-choked gorge. He started at the 
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touch of my hand on his arm, but—except for the 
fact tnat he was shouting above the deafening 
thunder of the waters—his manner was almost 
matter of fact as he roared: ‘ Thanks, S Glad 
youcame. Worth getting soaked for, isn’t it?’ 
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“Then, as his eyes wandered back to the sheer 
400-foot drop of the ‘Leaping Water Fall,’ the 
far-away look that I knew so well returned, and 
he was off again with his dreams. Yet it was 
not to the white brocade of the face of the Fall 
that he was looking, nor yet (where my own 
eyes were irresistibly drawn) into the boiling 
depths beneath; but straight across to the oppo- 
site cliff, where the largest and last of a long 
arch of a dozen or more rainbows spanned the 
gorge in vivid mother-of-pearl. 

““S——.,” he thundered (he spoke without 
lowering his eyes and | caught the words onlv 




















THE “LUXOR EXPRESS” ON THE 
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by bringing an ear close to his lips and closing 
the other against the roar of the Falls), ‘Do 
you know that the natives claim that they can 
see far into the future by looking into the depths 
of that big rainbow? No? Well, they do. 
And what do you think I can see there this ver\ 
moment? Twolines of shining steel—a railroad 
—running from one end of Africa to the other, 
and crossing this gorge right over there where 
the spray from the Falls will beat upon the faces 
of the passengers, just as it beats upon ours. 
To east and west I can see branches running- 

maybe a dozen; maybe a score—picking up 
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EGYPTIAN STATE RAILWAYS 

THAT WILL MAKE UP THE EXPRESS TO CAPE TOWN 
business for the trunk all the way from Cape 
Town tothe Mediterranean. And look, S——,, do 
vou see that barof red?’ (Through the rainbow 
glowed a dusky rose, where the light of the set- 
ting sun struck through the smoke of smoulder- 
ing veldt fires.) ‘That means that it’s going 
to be an “All Red” railway; that it will run in 
British territory all the way!’ 

“The piercing eyes under the beetling brows 
were shining as we turned to go, and | knew that 
tears of enthusiasm were mingling with the mist 
from the ‘Smoking Waters.’”’ 

That the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, as the plan 





first took form in Cecil Rhodes’s mind, was to 
be an “All-British’’ route was, perhaps, its 
principal reason for being. It was to be a long, 
steel arterv, so to speak, reaching from one end 
of the continent to the other, from which the 
long line of British colonies and protectorates, 
beginning at Egypt and ending at Cape Colony, 
should draw vigor for their growth and develop- 
ment. But it was imperative to the proper 
unfolding of his grand imperialistic scheme that 
it should run in British territory all the way 
and one of the bitterest disappointments of his 
early career was when the convention of 1889, 
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FREIGHT TRAIN AT ATBARA 


IN THE SUDAN, WHERE ONE OF THE FEEDERS JOINS THE TRUNK LINE. 
FOREGROUND, DISCARDED TRUCKS, THE WHEELS OF WHICH ARE PITTED BY THE 


SAND BLASTS OF THE DESERT STORMS 

awarding the region between British East Africa 
and Uganda to Germany, seemed effectually 
to have placed an insurmountable barrier in the 
way of such aconsummation. He realized that 
the first thing to be done, however, was to get 
the railway itself under way; the matter of the 
“All Red” route, he always believed, could be 
arranged later. 

The Rhodes Cape-to-Cairo plan—indeed, the 
one which has been followed undeviatingly down 
to this day—was to utilize the 2,000 miles of 
lake- and river-way which occur almost exactly 
upon a straight line drawn between the two 





; terminii, and to build 
the intervening railway 
links,totalling 4,000 miles 
in length, as rapidly as 
the financial and engi- 
neering difficulties could 
be overcome. (Money, in 
fact, was the real trouble, 
for, save for the Zambesi 
Gorge bridge, few of the 
engineering problems 
wereof anunusual order.) 
Rhodes decided at the 
outset—and correctly, as 
subsequent events proved 
—that if the 2,600 miles 
of railroad from Cape 
Town to the southern end 
of LakeTanganyikacould 
be built, steam—that is, 
steamer and train—com- 
municationbetweenGood 
Hope and the Mediter- 
annean would be practi- 
cally an accomplished 
fact. There were several 
links in the north to close up, but these promised 
to be fully covered by the vigorous railroad 
policy of the government of the British Sudan. 
The Tanganyika connection was the “thing,” 
and the Empire Builder prepared to put his 
mighty shoulder to the wheel. 

The magnet of the diamond mines had taken 
the railway to Kimberly in 1884, by 1890 the 
gold mines of the Rand had drawn it on to 
Johannesburg, and the efforts of the Chartered 
Company of Rhodesia carried it on to Bulawayo, 
Matabeleland, in 1895. Beyond stretched the 
1,000 miles or more of the almost unexplored 
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wilds of northern Rho- 
desia which must be 
crossed to make the con- 
nection with Lake Tan- 
ganyika that Rhodes had 
set himself to establish. 

Construction on the 
line from Bulawayo to 
Victoria Falls was started 
by the Rhodesian Com- 
pany before the outbreak 
of the Boer War, but the 
disturbed condition of 
the country preceding 
and during that sanguin- 
ary struggle made it dif- 
ficult to make much 
headway. When order 
was_ restored, Rhodes, 
feeling that the part he 
had played in adding the 
whole end of a continent 
to the British Empire 
merited some return, 
decided to call upon that 
empire to aid him inthe task But the Salisbury 
government, already heavily in debt from a war 
which had never been overly popular, and, for the 
time being, sick and tired of Africa anyway, after 
putting Rhodes to great expense and trouble 
for surveys and estimates and keeping him: on 
the anxious seat for a year, coolly informed him 
that it felt the time was not ripe for it to em- 
bark upon so costly and uncertain an undertaking 
as a jungle railway. Rhodes turned in his need 
to the financial giants of Lombard Street and, 
partly through the generosity of the late Alfred 
Beit in heading the list with 23 million dollars, 
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but principally through the force of his own 
indomitable personality, had the whole 
$22,000,000 he needed subscribed within a week. 
Construction was started anew in Rhodesia, 
but before the railway reached Victoria Falls 
the hand which was driving it forward, relaxed, 
and grew cold in death. The last words of the 
Imperial Dreamer, “So much to do, so little 
done!”’ are believed to have referred chiefly to 
his dearest scheme, the Cape-to-Cairo Railway. 

But what was really the most difficult part of 
the undertaking—the financing of the northern 
Rhodesian portion of the line—was already done. 
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For that the enthusiasm and the indomitability 
of a Rhodes was imperative; the rest was only a 
matter of time and engineering. There was no 
slackening of the work with the passing of 
Rhodes, nor have there been any long breaks in 
activity from that time down to the present day, 
when the great task is practically completed. 
In 1904 the line reached Victoria Falls, in 1906 
it was at the great Broken Hill lead and zinc 
mines in northern Rhodesia, and in 1909 rail- 
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A FOREST OF TIES 


IN CAPE PROVINCE, GROWN BY THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS FOR USE ON THEIR LINES 


head rested on the Congo border at Bwana- 
M’kubwa. Then, as there seemed no possible 
hope of securing a British zone through German 
East Africa as Rhodes had planned, the survey 
was carried across the Congo to Elizabethville 
and the Star of the Congo Mine. The latter 
point was reached in 1911, and the late fall or 
early winter of 1914 is expected to see the last 
spike driven at the end of the 275 miles inter- 
vening between there and the outreaching 
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southerly arm of Lake Tanganyika, 2,600 miles 
from Cape Town. 

The location of the great Victoria Falls rail- 
way bridge furnished a striking example of the 
golden vein of sentiment which streaked the 
iron purposefulness of the Empire Builder. 
There were other points where the gorge of the 
Zambesi could have been crossed at less expense 
and in easier conformity to the limiting grades 
of the railway, facts which were clearly demon- 
strated at the outset by the engineers. But 
when they confronted Rhodes with the drawings 
and figures, he only set his great square jaw 
and issued a decree that the bridge was to span 
the gorge at “The Cliff of the Rainbow,” and 
that no other point was to be considered. ‘‘No- 
where else can a bridge be built within view of 
the Falls,” he said, ‘and | am not going to incur 
the reproaches of generations yet unborn by 
allowing it to go anywhere else. If the British 
can’t build it, the Americans can. Never mind 
who does it; only see that it is done!” 

The contract for the bridge was not let until 
May, 1903, a year after Rhodes’s death, and the 
materials became available only in May, 1904; 
but no one lifted a voice to suggest a change in 
its location from the point where, a couple of 
decades previously, the Dreamer of Dreams had 
seen it stretching in fancy above the mists of 
“The Devil’s Boiling Pot” and through “The 
Rainbow of the Morning.” The construction of 
the bridge was completed in April, 1905. The 
type of design is what is known in technical par- 
lance as a “‘two-hinged spandrel-braced arch,” 
one that is admittedly the best for the situation, 
both from the architectural and engineering 
points of view. The structure is 650 feet long, 
and its height of 400 feet above the water makes 
it the loftiest bridge of its type in the world. 
It is built of a width to carry two tracks of the 
prevailing African gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, a 
provision against the time when the great Cape- 
to-Cairo trunk will be a double line throughout 
its whole length. , 


Nine tenths of the main-line railway that has 
been built in Egypt and the British Sudan is 
available as a part of the Cape-to-Cairo trunk. 
The Nile hardly varies a degree in either direc- 
tion from the 32d (East) parallel of longitude in 
all its course from the Equator at Victoria 
Nyanza to Cairo, and the narrow strip of culti- 
vation in the overflow basin of the great river 
is about all of Egypt and the Sudan that is worth 
reckoning with. So it chances that practically 
all the railway construction that has been car- 
ried on in northeastern Africa, since building 
began at Alexandria in the ’50’s of the last cen- 
tury, has consisted of paralleling the Nile with 
twin bands of steel which continued to reach 
farther and farther southward as the years went 
by. The railway was carried from Cairo to 
Shellal, above Assuan and the First Cataract, 
many years ago, but on account of the lighter 
traffic—due to the narrowing down and pinch- 
ing out of the cultivated strip along the river— 
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no rails have yet been laid across the desert to 
Wadi Halfa, situated below the Second Cataract 
and on the northern boundary of the Sudan. 
This stage is at present a two-days’ steamer 
journey, but the line shortly to be built by the 
Egyptian Government will reduce the time to a 
few hours. 

The Nile is not navigable for much of the dis- 
tance from Wadi Halfa to Khartum, and a 
great part of the 575 miles of railway to the 
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miles from Khartum. The Sudanese pro- 
gramme calls for carrving rail-head to Gondo- 
koro, just over the border of Uganda, as rapidly 
as practicable. Uganda will then take charge 
of construction, probably building the main line 
to Lake Albert, with a branch to the outlet of 
Victoria Nvanza, where connection will be made 
with the railway from Mombasa. The great 
central lake region bids fair to be the focal point 
of African railroads, for already British, Belgian, 

















THROUGH THE RHODESIAN JUNGLE 


IN THE BRITISH TERRITORY BORDERING GERMAN EAST AFRICA, THE ONE BREAK IN THE 
FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO 


Sudanese capital owes its existence, in the first 
place, to the determination of the British to 
destroy the Khalifa—successor of the Mahdi— 
and avenge the death of Gordon. The fact that 
it runs across an absolute desert would have 
made it seem an almost prohibitive undertaking 
for other than strategic considerations. Once 
peace was established in the Sudan, however, 
the old caravan trade was deflected to the rail- 
way, and its unqualified success as a business 
proposition was a potent element in stimulating 
the movement for railway extension all over the 
Sudan. Construction averages close to 225 
miles a year at the present time, and, besides 
several important branches which have been 
added to the system, the main Cape-to-Cairo 
trunk has been pushed southward up the White 
Nile to Sennar and beyond, several hundred 


BRITISH TERRITORY 


French, and German lines—two or three from 
each coast, and as many from the north and south 
—are either there or on the way. The main 
trunk from Victoria Nyanza or Lake Albert may 
take any of several routes, but it is certain that 
this will not be decided until the present Euro- 
pean war, with the re-delimitation of African 
frontiers which seems sure to follow it, is fought 
to a finish. 

The war has, indeed, revived the all-but- 
extinguished hope of the British to make the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway an “All Red” route. 
Rhodes never gave up working for the consum- 
mation of what he considered a sine qua non to 
the complete success of his great scheme, and 
at the time of his death was said to have had 
negotiations pending with Kaiser William to 
that end. The direct and natural route for the 
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A DESERT SECTION GANG IN 


line is through German East Africa, but the 
apparent impossibility of securing any kind of a 
zone that would afford adequate protection in 
case of war led tothe complete abandonment of 
that plan several years ago, and the determina- 
tion to lay the last 500 miles of rails to the end 
of Lake Tanganyika through the Congo instead 
of over the more easterly survey through Rho- 
desia. Germany’s succession to large holdings 
in French Equatorial Africa as a result of the 
Morocco settlement, giving her a broad zone a 





large part of the way 
across the continent, and 
leaving only a “wing” of 
the Belgian Congo to ac- 
quire in order to be in 
completecontrol from the 
Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, interposed a 
practically unflankable 
barrier in the way of an 
“All Red” route from 
north to south. There 
still remained this ‘‘wing”’ 
of the Congo, it is true; 
but the Congo was nom- 
inally Belgian, and, 
though the reversionary 
rights were France’s, It 
was felt that in a pinch 
the whip-hand would be 
the Mailed Fist of the 
German War Lord. The 
hope of realizing Rhodes’s 
dearest dream seemed to 
grow less with every year 
that passed, and never 
did it seem farther from 
possibility of fulfilment than at the end of last 
July. Then Britain entered the war against 
Germany, and almost the first dispatch from 
South Africa spoke of the hope that the end 
may see an “All Red” Cape-to-Cairo Rail- 
way in a way to become an accomplished 
fact as a result of the war. 

If this hope is fulfilled, in the future one 
will be able to ‘‘see red” from the windows of 
the Cape-to-Cairo express throughout the whole 
6,000 miles of its run. But, be the delimitation 
of the African frontiers 
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what it may, the sig- 
nificant facts at this mo- 
ment are these: that the 
driving of the last spike 
at Lake Tanganyika 
completes by far the most 
difficult section of the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway, 
and that, save for short 
portages betweentheCen- 
tral African lakes and on 
the Nile, the trans-Afri- 
can journey from Cape 
Town to Alexandria may 
be made by steam—that 
is, by train and steamer; 
also, that of the dozen 
or more latitudinal 
branches which Rhodes 
“‘visioned’”’ as tributary 
to the great longitudinal 
trunk, seven are already 
in operation, as many 
more are under construc- 
tion, and at least a dozen 
others are surveyed or 
projected. 
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When all the great [® 
railroad trunks of the 
world have been built, a 
decade or two hence, 
four of them will appear 
upon the map in heavy 
black, indicating that 
they surpass all others in 
importance. These will 
be: the Pan-American, 
from the Arctic wastes of 
Canada to the Straits of 
Magellan; the Trans- 
Siberian, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific across 
northern Europe and 
Asia; the Trans-Persian, 
or some other line, from 
the southeast of Europe 
to India; and the Cape- 
to-Cairo. The  Pan- 
American and the Indo- 
European railways may 
surpass theCape-to-Cairo 
as commerical arteries, 
and the Trans-Siberian 
will doubtless figure more 
potently as a strategic line; but for the sheer 
interest of the country traversed—for the pic- 
turesque variety and romantic appeal of the 
panoramas running like double cinematograph 
filins past the car windows—the great African 
trunk can never know a rival. But let us see 
for ourselves. 

That our journey may be the speedier, let us 
suppose that three or four years have passed, 
and that in the interval the gaps between the 
Central African lakes and along the Nile have 
been closed with rails, 














AHEAD OF THE RAILS NORTH OF LAKE TANGANYIKA 


broken “straights” which characterize the line 
in this region. 

It is the end of summer, let us say, as we 
walk down the gang-plank of the Trans-Medi- 
terranean steamer to the Alexandria quay, and 
take our places in a compartment—reserved in 
London—of one of the cream-white, blue-under- 
framed cars that make up the waiting “‘Cape 
Town Express.”’ Presently the train is off, and 
we scarcely have time to reflect that this is the 
one-time capital of the Ptolemies, that it was 








and that steamers are re- 
sorted to only on Lakes 
Victoria Nyanza and 
Tanganyika. (A more 
westerly route by Albert 
Nyanza and Lake Albert 
may figure in the earlier 
journeys, but Victoria 
Nyanza will ultimately 
be used, especially if a 
right-of-way is secured . 
through German East 
Africa.) We shall take 
thirteen days for the 
journey if no stop-overs 
are made, and this time 
will be cut to ten days 
when rails are laid all the 
way. Save at the South 
African end, there are no 
appreciable grades on 
the whole run, and our 
“limited,” carrying the 
British mails under 
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subsidy, will make sixty 
and seventy miles an 
hour on the long, un- AN 
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THE GREAT ZAMBESI BRIDGE 


““NOWHERE ELSE CAN A BRIDGE BE BUILT WITHIN VIEW OF THE FALLS, AND I AM NOT GOING TO INCUR 
THE REPROACHES OF GENERATIONS YET UNBORN BY ALLOWING IT TO GO ANYWHERE ELSE”’—CECIL RHODES 


here that Antony and Cleopatra plaved out 
their tragic drama, and to note the loom of 
Pompey’s Pillar against the skyline, before the 
city 1s left behind and the gleam of sun-silvered 
canals between emerald squares of cultivation 
tells us that we are crossing the Nile Delta, rated 
for six thousand years as the most fertile of all 
the world’s great gardens. Cereals give place 
to cotton as we speed away from the coast, and 
soon the yellow-blossomed bushes of the staple 
which brings to Egypt its greatest wealth stretch 
beyond eve-scope in every direction. Three 
hours through illimitable levels of intense culti- 
vation and we are in Cairo, “the jewel studding 
the handle of the fan of the Delta.” ‘‘Capital 
of Egypt,” “a million inhabitants,” ‘centre of 
Mohammedan culture,” “Paris of Africa,” says 
the guidebook, and we sense it all rather than 
see it in the crowded stations and crossings, ere 
out over the bridge we roll, and off up the Nile, 
with the heights of the Citadel and the minarets 
of the Mosque of Mohammed Ali towering 
across the valley to the left, and the peaks of 
the pyramids cutting jaggedly into the sky to 
our right. 

The Sakkara pyramids and the crumbling 





monuments of ancient Memphis, with the pros- 
trate Rameses dimly guessed through the palms, 
are passed, and we suddenly realize that the 
Delta has been left behind and that the train 
is running through the narrow strip of cultiva- 
tion which the Nile waters have redeemed from 
the desert. Dust-brown villages, creaking 
water-lifts, toiling fellahin, date palms and irri- 
gated fields—these succeed each other all the 
way along that green desert-flanked ribbon 
which stretches from Cairo to the First Cataract. 
The soaring pylons and crumbling walls of 
Karnak, most massive of all the world’s great 
temples, rise to our right as the train runs into 
Luxor, and as it gathers way again beyond the 
station vard there is a brief glimpse of the papy- 
rus columns of the Amen temple by the Nile 
and, across the river, the scattered ruins which 
mark the site of ancient Thebes. 

The cataract and the towering wall of the 
great dam—6,500 feet of solid granite, holding 
back the largest artificially impounded body of 
water in the world—are shut from sight by a 
range of black hills as we wind up from Assuan 
to Shellal, but the coping of the upper side of 
the barrage and the graceful pillars of Nile-girt 




















lower Sudan. 
Beyond Wadi Halfa 
there is comfort in the 
shelter of the smoked- 
glass windows and in the 
current of the electric 
fans, for we are now out 
on the most forbidding 
stretch of desert ever 
crossed by a railway, the 
section which no one 
might ever have had the 
courage to attempt had 
not Kitchener insisted 
upon it in order toshatter 
the power of the Khalifa. 
Barriers, like those 
erected along our rail- 
roads in the Northwest 
against snow, hold back 
the desert drifts, and if we 
get out and examine the 
rails, the older ones will 
be found heavily eroded 
by the sand-blast of the 
wind. Weshall be lucky 
to escape a huboub (wind 
storm) in this region, for 
the schedule of even the 
“Cape Town Express” 
cannot be maintained 
upon a track that is a foot 
deep in drifted sand. 
Even the water for the 
engine is carried along in 
a tank over a considerable 
part of this ‘“‘Never- 
Never”’ section. 
Napata, the one-time 
capital of the Ethiopians, 
is passed shortly after 
dom-palms and _ barley 
fields herald a return to 
the river, and presently 
we skirt the pyramids of 
Meroe, incalculably more 
ancient than those of 
Gizeh, which stud the 
prehistoric site of the 
seat of Egyptian culture. 
\t Atbara the first great 
tributary of the Nile is 
crossed—on a bridge of 
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Philz—loveliest of all the Egyptian temples— American steel, by the way—and it is an interest- 
appear almost at the same time as the track _ ing coincidence that this is also the point where 
comes down to the river side again. Forahun- _ the first “tributary” of the Cape-to-Cairo Rail- 
dred miles we catch swift glimpses of placid way, the Port Sudan branch, joins the main 
stretches of the great lake backed up behind the — trunk. From now on the country is less forbid- 
dam, waiting to be released to quicken the life ding. Circular huts, nestling in clumps of frag- 
@ of two million acres of the fields of lower Egypt rant mimosa, begin to appear, and herds of 
as the need arises, and when this is left behind _ fat-tailed goats and evidences of cultivation 
we find that with it has gone the verdant ribbon become more frequent. The low hills of 
of cultivation which we had followed all the way _‘ Kerreri, where the Khalifa made his last 
from Cairo. The desert has at last repelled the stand, announce the imminence of Khartum, 
sown, and the wastes of black hills and burnt- and shortly the train crosses the Blue Nile 
umber sand tell us that we are entering the Bridge and draws in to the station of the one- 
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THE ““SMOKING WATERS” OF VICTORIA FALLS 
THROUGH ITS MIST LIVINGSTONE SAW A VISION OF THE COMING OF CHRISTIANITY 
INTO AFRICA, AND CECIL RHODES SAW THE “‘ALL RED” ROUTE THAT SHOULD LINK 
THE BRITISH AFRICAN POSSESSIONS FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO 
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time mystery city of the desert, where Gordon 
worked and waited and died, and which the 
Mahdi took away from the world, and Kitchener 
gave back. 

The palm-and acacia-shaded residential boule- 
vard; the low, broad-streeted town, with every 
turn and angle planned for a quick defense; the 
Nile waterfront, lined with the river craft of 
forty degrees of Africa; the statue of Gordon 
peering south across the desert from his reined- 
in camel; the mud walls of the Mahdi’s old 
capital of Omdurman—these are the impressions 
we carry with us as the train leaves behind it the 
last city we shall see for 2,500 miles and heads 
for the Central African jungles. Behind us are 


the seats of a civilization of the past; ahead, per- 
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chance the seats of a civilization of the future. 
But now it is primeval jungle, the longest un- 
broken stretch of it in the world. At first the 
country is open and cultivated here and there, 
scattering patches of cotton recalling the claim 
of British experts that the region between Khar- 
tum and Sennar should ultimately be equal to 
supplying the Lancastershire mills with the 
millions of dollars’ worth of that valuable lint 
which they now import annually from America. 

Beyond Sennar, tropical vegetation becomes 
more in evidence, and shortly we are running 
through a region which, save for the glistening 
metals of the railway, lies to-day as it was at 
the dawn of creation. Naked  tribesmen— 
Faonwi, Dinkas, Danaglas, Shilluks—gaze curi- 
ously at the train from 
the gateways of thorn 
zarebas, crocodiles splash 
into the river as we 
pass, hippos flounder in 
the pools, and nervous 
waterbuck and_ ouribi 
may be seen stamped- 
ing to cover at the shriek 
of the locomotive. Ele- 
phants, rhino, buffalo, 
and giraffe may not be 
seen from the car win- 
dows, but the ivory, 
hides, and heads at the 
way stations indicate 
that the hunter will not 
have to go far to get on 
their track. And _ at 
night, when the train 
slows down at some jun- 
gle tank for water, a not 
overly distant roaring 
may recall the story of 
the British East Africa 
hunter who was dragged 
from a sleeping car by a 
lion, and cause us to stir 
uneasily and perhaps pull 
down the shutters of our 
compartment. 

We shall be three days 
on the run from Khartum 
to Victoria Nyanza, a 
journey which took a 
month or two even after 
steamer service. was in- 
augurated to Gondokoro, 
and which the early ex- 
plorers spent vears at- 
tempting totraverse. A 
day and a night at least 
we shall spend crossing 
VictoriaNvanza—second 
only to our own Superior 
in size among the great 
fresh-water bodies of the 
world. Less than a day’s 
run by train will take us 
across the flat veldt to 
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AT WATERVAL BOVEN, 


A COUNTRY WHOSE RESISTANCE TO BRITISH DOMINATION INSPIRED THE KAISER S FAMOUS TELEGRAM OF 
CONGRATULATION TO PRESIDENT KRUGER—ONE OF THE ORIGINATING INCIDENTS OF ANGLO-GERMAN HOSTILITY. 
THE RECENT UPRISINGS OF GENERALS BEYERS AND DE WET SHOW THE EXTENT OF GERMAN SYMPATHY STILL 
IN THE TRANSVAAL 


we may have time before the steamer departs to 
visit the tree under which Livingstone, racked 
with African fever, spent so many weary months, 
and where he was resting at the moment that 
Stanley found him. Another thirty-six hours of 
steaming down the loveliest of all the great Afri- 
can lakes, and we shall step from the quay at 
Sumbu into another ‘Cape Town Express,” 
with the last section of our long journey south- 
ward now before us. 

We have now, without having surmounted 
a single grade of any length which was more 
than a fraction of one per cent., attained an ele- 
vation of 4,000 feet, and are speeding south over 
the great South-Central African plateau. The 
dry, blistering heat of Egypt and the Sudan, 
and the steaming tropical heat of Uganda have 
been left behind, and we open the windows to 
the cool, bracing air of the Rhodesian spring. 
The grass is springing anew on the fire-swept 
veldt, and flowering trees are bright with huge 
clusters of fragrant blossoms. Game. still 
swarms—as it has ever since we left Sennar— 
but here on the open veldt there is little cover, 











IN THE TRANSVAAL 


and we see great herds of gnu, hartbeest, zebra, 
and several varieties which appeared only rarely 
or not at all north of Victoria Nyanza. Between 
the lakes we may have had a glimpse of rhino, or ° 
even elephant, and anywhere along here the 
sight of a giraffe from the train need not occasion 
surprise. We have been running for 2,000 miles 
through the last of the world’s great hunting 
grounds. 

The works of the great Broken Hill lead and 
zinc mines flash by, and then, after traversing 
several hundred miles of country which is being 
opened up by pioneers much as was our West 
of fifty years ago, we pass through Livingstone 
and roll out on the Zambesi bridge for the brief, 
soul-lifting glimpse of Victoria Falls which the 
inspired foresight of Cecil Rhodes ordained 
should fall to the lot of all whom the future 
should bring this way. “Two and a half times 
as high as Niagara and twice the volume,”’ some 
one tells us in an effort to give a touch of finite 
to the infinite; ‘‘35,000,000 horse-power to 
Niagara’s 7,000,000.” The train is wet with 
spray from the Falls (as Rhodes told the 
engineers all trains must be), as it starts gin- 
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gerly on sanded rails and runs on into southern 
Rhodesia. 

More frequent cultivation and closer settle- 
ment culminate in Bulawayo, which marks the 
edge of civilization, and from now on we are 
“back in the world” again. In the Rand the 
roar of the stamp mills crushing the ore from the 
most richly mineralized reef ever known reaches 
our ears above the grind of the train, and in 
Johannesburg we have a transient glimpse of 
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Six thousand miles, across sixty-five degrees 
of latitude; a score of climates and the lands of a 
hundred different peoples or tribes; the second 
longest of the world’s rivers and two of its largest 
lakes; the greatest dam ever built, conserving 
water for the world’s richest lands; the most im- 
posing and ancient of all temples; the greatest 
waterfall, and the most important gold and dia- 
mond mines; and finally, one of the last great 
expanses of real wilderness, the only place in the 




















THE MOSQUE OF MOHAMMED ALI AND THE CITADEL OF CAIRO 


ONE OF THE GREAT CITIES OF ISLAM WHICH GERMANY HOPES, BY ITS TURKISH ALLIANCE, TO START IN REVOLI 
AGAINST BRITISH DOMINATION 


the fine city that is located in the heart of the 
one-time Boer republic; the surrounding region 
produces one third of the total annual gold out- 
put of the world. At Kimberley, the screened 
Kafir “cages” mark the location of the diamond 
pits, conveving a suggestion of the sordid con- 
ditions under which the precious stones which 
set the great opera “‘horseshoes”’ a-glitter are 
won from the earth. The country is more 
thickly settled and better developed now, but 
the arid Karroo is responsible for a break in cul- 
tivation and a dusty half-day before the edge 
of the South African plateau is reached and 
our express goes coasting down the winding 
grades to Cape Town and the shores of Table 
Bay. 





world where the wild beasts of the jungle may be 
seen in their primitive state from a train: all 
these seen, traversed, or experienced in twelve 
days! Surely there can never be another such 
railway as this. 

All that remains to be suggested from this 
panorama is its pertinence to the war of the 
nations that now rages in Europe. Land and 
natural treasures—these are the things that 
tempt the crowded peoples north of the Medi- 
terranean into rival aspirations on this virgin 
continent. The irritations of frontier conflicts, 
reacting upon home governments and sensitive, 
eager peoples, have had a large part in the 
making of the world conflict. And that conflict, 
in turn, will determine the destiny or Africa. 























THE RECORD OF THE NAVAL 
CONFLICTS 


SUBMARINES AND MINES HAVE TAKEN TOLL OF THE FLEETS, AND SOME ACTUAL 
ENGAGEMENTS HAVE BEEN FOUGHT 


O FAR, the hidden, tide-swung mine has 
taken first prize in the grand inter- 
national game of “whittling down the 
enemy’s sea strength.”’ Next in effective- 
ness have been the submarine and the 

swift, commerce-destroying cruiser, while the 
torpedo boat has shown itself a bad fourth. 

Twenty British fighting ships, four Russian, 
two French, three Japanese; twenty-six German 
naval vessels, eight Austrian units, and a Tur- 
kish torpedo boat—such is the tally of lost sea 
combatants on the day this is written. 

German-laid mines have accounted for a 
British light cruiser, three converted cruisers, 
two submarines, a gunboat, and the British 
hospital ship Robilla; a mine destroyed one 
Japanese torpedo boat; one German armored 
cruiser, Yorck, fell victim to a mine; the Aus- 
trian converted cruiser, Baron Gauich, was sunk 
by a mine; and neutral Italy lost a torpedo 
boat when it struck a floating Austrian mine in 
the Adriatic. 

German submarines have whittled down the 
British fighting force, but with no startling 
rapidity—six cruisers and one gunboat in fifteen 
weeks. One German cruiser, Hela, was sunk by 
a British submarine. In the Thames harbor 
at Sheerness, on November 26th, the British 
battleship Bulwark was blown up—whether 
as the result of an accidental magazine ex- 
plosion or by a submarine has not been deter- 
mined as this is written. 

In two minor fleet actions—off Heligoland and 
off the coast of Chile—three German cruisers 
and two destroyers, and two British cruisers 
have been sunk by the enemy cruisers; and the 
French fleet accounted for the Austrian battle- 
ship Zrinyi and three ironclads. In isolated 
ship-against-ship fights, four German cruisers 
and converted cruisers have been sunk or cap- 
tured by the British, and one British cruiser 
was sunk by the Kénigsberg before that German 
raider was bottled up at Mafia Island. Four 
German destrovers and one submarine were 
North Sea victims of two British light cruisers, 
and a German mine-layer and a submarine went 
down before a British and a French torpedo 
boat, respectively. 

In tonnage and fighting strength, Great 
Britain, as the blockading power, has suffered 
most heavily: Audacious, a modern dread- 
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naught of 23,000 tons; Bulwark, a battleship of 
15,000 tons, completed in 1902; Good Hope, an 
armored cruiser launched in 1910, of 14,100 
tons; Aboukir, Hogue, Cressy, cruisers com- 
missioned in 1900 and 1899, 12,000 tons each: 
Monmouth, built in 1903 and an armored 
cruiser, 9,800 tons; Hawke, an old cruiser put 
over in 1891, 7,350 tons; Hermes, a protected 
cruiser, 5,600 tons; Ampbion and Pathfinder, 
scout cruisers of 3,440 and 2,940 tons, respec- 
tively. To this list 1s to be added the armed 
steamship Oceanic, wrecked on the north coast 
of Scotland, 17,000 tons. 

Germany’s biggest ships lost thus far have 
been the converted cruisers Kaiser Wilhelm, of 
14,000 tons, and Kénigen Luise, of 10,500 
tons; next came the armored cruiser Yorck, 
9,350 tons; Mainz and Koeln, cruisers launched 
in 1907 and 1908 and destroyed in the fleet 
action off Heligoland, were of 4,280 tons each; 
Magdeburg, a protected cruiser of the 1909 type 
which went ashore on the coast of Finland 
and was destroyed by Russian warships, was 
4,478 tons; Emden, most daring and successful 
of sea raiders in this war, was of the 1906 crop 
of light and fast cruisers, with a tonnage of 
3,592; Konigsberg, an older sister, built in 1904, 
was of 3,348 tons; Ariadne, a light cruiser lost 
in the battle off Heligoland, was built in 1899 
and was of 2,618 tons; Hela, victim of a sub- 
marine, was built in 1893, of 2,003 tons; Geier, 
interned at Honolulu, is an unprotected cruiser, 
built in 1894, of 1,604 tons. 

To three German fast cruisers, Emden, 
Konigsberg, and Karlsruhe, have fallen the 
task in the Atlantic and the Indian oceans of 
harrying British shipping lanes; the first is sunk, 
the second bottled up, but the third is seeking 
her seventeenth me, “hant vessel as this is writ- 
ten. Add to the uncaught Karlsrube’s 16 
commercial ships the 27 captured and sunk by 
Emden, about a dozen credited to the Konigs- 
berg, another 8 small ships caught in the North 
Sea, and about 24 English fishing boats, and 
you have approximately the total of losses 
suffered by British shipping. Besides, there 
are detained in German ports 74 British ships 
of 170,000 tons altogether. 

On their side, the fleets of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia have literally swept every 
sea free of German merchant ships. In British 
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ports, 102 German vessels of 200,000 tons are 
detained; 88 German merchant ships, of a total 
tonnage of 338,000, have been captured by 
British warships. Great Britain’s naval allies 
have captured 168 German ships of 283,000 
tons. At the outbreak of the war, 15 German 
ships were in American ports; they remain 
there, representing an idle tonnage of 247,000. 
Fourteen German ships of a total tonnage of 
72,000 lie idle in ports along the Suez Canal. 

While Germany has been destroying 19 Brit- 
ish fighting ships, England’s shipyards have 
turned out 22 war vessels, not including sub- 
marines; a year ago, the British Admiralty said 
that the building programme contemplated 
the delivery of a dreadnaught every seven weeks, 
a light cruiser every month, and a destroyer 
every week. Germany’s record of completed 
ships in the same time is not known. 

The truth is that the naval strength of neither 
Great Britain nor Germany has been affected 
seriously by the ‘‘whittling”’ operations carried 
on by the fleets. But Germany’s sea com- 
merce is no more, while less than 2 per cent. of 
Great Britain’s 4,000 ships engaged in foreign 
commerce have been taken, and in only 5 of 
every 1,000 voyages undertaken have English 
ships been interfered with. 

Thus the record stands (at the time of writ- 
ing) after sixteen weeks of conflict. Germany’s 
main fleet remains safe, its strength unimpaired, 
behind the defenses of Heligoland; England’s 
great battleships lie somewhere in the North 
Sea waiting to close with the Germans; France’s 
navy is supreme in the Mediterranean, where 
her ships are holding Austria’s sea force harmless 
in harbor; only a portion of the Russian navy, 
in the Black Sea, is meeting real opposition 
from the Turkish fleet, augmented early in 
September by the German battle cruiser Goeben 
and the smaller Breslau. 


“‘WHITTLING’”” FLEETS 


If the “whittling” up to this time has been 
ineffective in reducing the fighting strength of 
the fleets, it has at any rate not lacked color and 
spirit—Captain Lieutenant Weddigen of the 
U-9, Captain Muller of the Emden, the un- 
named genius aboard the Goeben who evolved 
the band-on-the-raft scheme, Admiral von Spee, 
who won the fight off the Chilean coast, stand 
out as bold and successful tradition makers for 
the German navy. And for the British, ships 
like the Birmingham, which potted with two 
perfectly aimed shots U-15; the Arethusa, 
leader of a flotilla of torpedo boat destroyers in 
a splendidly fought action against the German 
light cruisers and torpedo boats off Heligoland 
Bight; the destroyer, Lance, Nemesis of the 
mine-layer Kontgen Luise; Undaunted, the swift 
patrol cruiser that led its flotilla of torpedo 
boats successfully against four German des- 
troyers; and the Australian built and manned 
Sydney, captor of Emden, have maintained the 
fighting standard of the greatest naval power. 

Through the first month of ‘‘whittling,” the 


British fleet had all the better of it. On August 
5th, the destroyer Lance torpedoed the German 
liner Konigen Luise, which had been turned 
into a mine-layer; next day, a German mine 
sank the British cruiser Amphion; but on August 
oth, the Birmingham destroyed U-15; on August 
27th, the British cruiser Highflyer sank the 
Kaiser Wilhelm; and next day Arethusa led 
the way into the action off Heligoland Bight 
in which three German armored cruisers and 
two destroyers were sunk with a loss of 2,500 
men of the German crews. 

In September, however, the German score 
mounted rapidly. In the North Sea, mines 
accounted for the British armed steamer Eyrion 
on September 2d, the gunboat Speedy on Sep- 
tember 4th. A mine sank the Oceanic, a German 
submarine torpedoed the Pathfinder; at Kiao- 
Chau, two Japanese destroyers and a cruiser 
fell victims to mines and torpedoes, the Kénigs- 
berg entered Zanzibar harbor and destroyed the 
British cruiser Pegasus, and in the harbor of 
Papeite, Tahiti, the French gunboat Zelie was 
sunk by the German cruisers Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau. In that month, the Germans lost 
the Hela and the two converted cruisers, Spree- 
wald and Cap Trafalgar. 

ce u-9” 

On September 22d came the most daring and 
terrifying exploit of the whole campaign, the 
sinking by a single German submarine of the 
three fine British cruisers Aboukir, Hogue, and 
Cressy. 

The young German officer in command of 
U-g, Capt.-Lieut. Otto Weddigen, has told the 
story of his cruise and attack; the New York 
World of October 11th published it. 

Setting out from a North Sea port on one of 
the arms of the Kiel Canal, the U-9 cruised for 
several days in a southwesterly direction. U-9 
is an old type of submarine and can make no 
great spee 
8 submerged—but, as Captain Weddigen put 
it, she “‘was built on honor” and_ behaved 
antindy during the cruise. 

As U-9 went forward, rising to the surface 
when no ships were in sight and sinking when 
necessary, she inspected a number of British 
light cruisers and torpedo boats, but decided 
to hold on her course in the hope of coming up 
with bigger game. 

More than two hundred miles from*her base, 
U-9 sighted, through the five feet of periscope 
showing above the water, three British cruisers 
that seemed big enough game for the ambitious 
Captain Weddigen. He is only thirty-one 
years old, and was married the day before he 
set out to find some of the enemy’s ships to 
blow up. 

A heavy haze had helped to conceal the U-9’s 
movements up to the day when her periscope 
revealed the three cruisers Aboukir, Hogue, and 
Cressy, which were in triangular formation, but 
during the action the sun was out and the sky 
clear. 
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Upon sighting the British cruisers, at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, Captain Weddigen submerged 
U-9 completely and laid a course to bring his 
craft to the centre of the triangle formed by 
them. 

“I could see,” he said, “their gray-black sides 
riding high over the water. When I first 
sighted them they were near enough for torpedo 
work, but I wanted to make my aim sure, so I 
went down and in on them. | had taken the 
position of the three ships before submerging, 
and I succeeded in getting another flash through 
my periscope before I began the action. 

“As I reached what I regarded as a good 
point from which to shoot, I loosed one of my 
torpedoes at the middle ship; I was then about 
twelve feet under water and got the shot off in 
good shape, my men handling the boat as if she 
were a skiff, 

“IT climbed to the surface to get a sight, 
through my tube, of the effect of the first tor- 
pedo. It had gone straight and true, striking 
the ship, which I learned later was the Aboukir, 
under one of her magazines; the exploding maga- 
zine helped the torpedo’s work of destruction. 


THE LAST OF THE ‘‘ABOUKIR” 


“There rose a fountain of water, a burst of 
smoke, a flash of fire, and part of the big cruiser 
reared up in the air. Then I heard a roar and 
felt the reverberations sent through the water 
by the detonation. The Aboukir had been 
stricken in a vital spot; she broke apart and 
sank in a few minutes.” 

Captain Weddigen kept his periscope out 
only long enough to see that the other two ships 
were racing toward the Aboukir to render as- 
sistance; it seemed evident that they attributed 
the explosion to an accident on board. 

“But soon,”’ said he, ‘“‘the other two English 
cruisers learned what had brought about the 
destruction so suddenly. 

“As I reached my torpedo depth, | sent a 
second torpedo at the nearest of the oncoming 
vessels, which was the Hogue. The English were 
playing my game, for I had scarcely to move out 
of my position.” This second shot went true 
enough, but it did not explode under a powder 
magazine as did the first, and the Hogue lay 
wounded and helpless on the surface for twenty 
minutes before she heaved, half turned over, 
and sank. 

Only after the Hogue was struck did the 
Cressy understand that a submarine was near. 
Then “she loosed her torpedo defense batteries 
on boats starboard and port, and stood her 
ground as if more anxious to help the many 
sailors in the water than to save herself.” (To 
Captain Weddigen, at least, the old naval rule 
that every ship in action must look after itself 
seemed clearer than it did to the commanders 
of the Hogue and Cressy, for the British Ad- 
miralty felt called upon to promulgate a specific 
order to that effect after the details of the sink- 
ing of the three became known.) 

Amply warned by the explosion against the 
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Hogue, the Cressy’s commander nevertheless 
came on to rescue the crews of her sister ships. 
As she came, ‘‘she steamed in a zig-zag course,” 
Captain Weddigen reported, ‘‘and this made 
it necessary for me to hold my torpedoes until 
I could lay a true course for them; also, it was 
necessary for me to get nearer to the Cressy. 

“TI had come to the surface for a view and 
saw how wildly the fire was being sent from the 
ship. Small wonder, when they did not- know 
where to shoot! Though one shot came un- 
pleasantly near to us. 

“When I got a suitable range, I sent away 
my third attack; and this time | sent a second 
torpedo after the first to make doubly certain 
of the strike. My crew were aiming like sharp- 
shooters, and both torpedoes went to their 
bullseyes. Again luck was with me, for the 
shots disabled the enemy, and at once she began 
to sink by the head; then she careened far over. 
All the while, however, the Cressy’s men stood 
by their guns looking for their invisible foe; 
they were brave and true to their country’s 
sea traditions!” 

A boiler explosion caused the Cressy to turn 
turtle after a few minutes. She floated keel 
uppermost for a time, then, as the air leaked 
out from under, ‘‘she sank with a loud sound as 
if from a creature in pain.” 

Within an hour from the firing of the first 
torpedo, the Cressy was on the bottom, and 
Captain Weddigen was left to decide upon what 
next to do. He elected to return home, for 
he knew that the wireless on the cruisers had 
been calling for help and that there would soon 
appear a host of British submarines and des- 
troyers. 

Captain Weddigen was chased, as he had 
foreseen; but he managed to get a wireless 
message to the German fleet; then he attempted 
to lure his pursuers within the zone held by the 
German war fleet. Just at dusk, the British 
destroyers got a final gimpse of U/-9 and made a 
last attempt to sink her; but it failed and the 
enemy drew off. 

Captain Weddigen got back to his base in the 
afternoon of September 23d; on the 24th he 
went to Wilhelmshaven to be greeted happily 
by his young wife and to learn that the Kaiser 
had conferred upon him the Iron Cross of the 
first and second order and upon each member 
of his crew the Iron Cross of the second order. 

On October 15th, the U-g made a second ex- 
cursion and sank the Hawke. 


HOW THE ‘“‘GOEBEN AND “‘BRESLAU”’ ESCAPED 


Soon after the outbreak of war, the Mediter- 
ranean furnished a naval mystery which was 
not cleared up for six weeks—how did the 
German cruisers Goeben and Breslau escape from 
the trap sprung upon them by the British and 
French fleets? An answer was furnished by 
certain members of the Goeben’s crew upon 
their return to Berlin; whether or not it will 
become verified naval history remains for 
future confirmation or disproof. 
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Naturally, when hostilities began, the naval 
programme of every nation was settled. Ger- 
man fast cruisers were to take the high seas and 
become raiders, while the battle fleet retreated 
to its great base. The British fleets as a matter 
of course would blockade the German base and 
chase the free raiding ships. 

With the single exception of the Goeben, a 
powerful modern battle cruiser which belonged 
with the main fleet, Germany’s best ships got 
safely into the harbors behind Heligoland. The 
Goeben was in the Mediterranean, cut off ef- 
fectually from Wilhelmshaven and accompanied 
only by the light cruiser Breslau. British and 
French naval captains knew this, and their 
combined forces were set upon the chase. 

After one or two brief visits to the North 
African coast to bombard French ports, the 
Goeben and Breslau found themselves hemmed in 
by British warships on the East and by French 
warships on the West. This happened late in 
the evening—too late for the ships of the allied 
fleets to begin an action; they must wait until 
morning. 

But during the night German officers aboard 
the Goeben evolved a stratagem for breaking 
through the patroling British line, a highly 
original and picturesque solution of a difficult 
problem. 

In the darkest hour of the night a raft was 
sent overboard from the Goeben, and a portion 
of the ship’s band was left on the raft with 
instructions to wait a certain number of minutes 
before beginning to play German patriotic tunes. 
Then, with lights out, the Goeben nosed east- 
ward, followed by the Breslau. About the 
time the two ships reached the British line, the 
Goeben’s band on the raft struck up “Die 
Wacht am Rhein’; the notes, blown through 
their instruments with all the power of big 
German lungs, came to the ears of the lookouts 
on the British ships; wireless messages flashed 
from ship to ship, and there was an instant con- 
centration toward the point from which came 
the music. 

But a band on a raft in the middle of the 
Mediterranean is not easy to locate on a dark 
night; by the time the ruse was discovered, the 
Goeben and the Breslau were far on their voyage 
to the harbor of Messina. At Messina, the 
Italian naval authorities would not consent to 
their remaining more than twenty-four hours, 
so the two ships held on to Constantinople; and 
there they became the ostensible property of 
Turkey. Most of the crews were sent back to 
Germany on the afternoon express, in ‘superior 
restaurant cars, déjeuner a prix fixe!” 


THE FIGHT OFF CHILE 


With the oceans of the world to operate in, the 
three German raiding cruisers and one squadron 
which remained at large after the Goeben and 
Breslau were delivered to Turkey proceeded to 
prove once more that mastery of the sea is only 
a relative possibility. Germany’s Far East 
fleet, which took to the Pacific upon the declar- 
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ation of war, consisted of a squadron of five 
fighting ships-—Scharnborst, Gneisenau, Nurn- 
berg, Dresden, and Leipsig. Squadrons of 
Japanese and British ships capable, presum- 
ably, of overcoming the five German cruisers 
were sent in search of it. Once the Germans 
were reported to the world—when Scharn- 
horst and Gnetsenau entered the harbor of 
Papeite and destroyed the French gunboat 
Zelie; that was September 22d. 

Not until Sunday evening, November ist, 
at six o’clock, was the German squadron sighted 
by the enemy; then Admiral Cradock, in com- 
mand of the cruisers Good Hope, Monmouth, and 
Glasgow, and the armed transport Ofranto, gave 
battle to Admiral von Spee. 

In this engagement “weight of metal” won 
for the Germans; against sixteen 8.2-inch guns 
on the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, Admiral 
Cradock could oppose only the two big 9.2-inch 
guns of the Good Hope. The Monmouth car- 
ried, as her heaviest armament, ten 6-inch rifles, 
and the Glasgow two, while the three smaller 
German cruisers had thirty 4.1-inch guns. In 
the report of Captain Luce, of the Glasgow, 
the only British fighting ship to survive the 
engagement, this account of the battle was 
given: 

The Glasgow left Coronel early Sunday morn- 
ing to search for the German ships which Ad- 
miral Cradock knew had been seen to the north. 
Toward evening, the Glasgow sighted smoke and 
reported the Germans, and then the British 
ships formed in “line ahead,” the Good Hope 
leading, followed by the Monmouth, Glasgow, 
and the Otranto. 

“The enemy,” said Captain Luce, “‘had turned 
south and were also in ‘line ahead,’ the Scharn- 
horst and Gueisengu leading. Admiral Cradock 
signaled the Glasgow: ‘1 am going to attack the 
enemy.’ 

“At that time the enemy was 15,000 yards 
away and maintaining this range, at the same 
time ‘jambing’ the wireless signals. The sun 
was setting immediately behind the British 
ships, and while it remained above the horizon 
the British had the advantage in light, but the 
range was too great. When the sun had set 
and the visibility conditions were altered, the 
British ships were silhouetted against the after- 
glow, and the failing light made the enemy dif- 
ficult to see. 

“At 7 o'clock the Germans opened fire at 
12,000 yards, followed quickly by the British. 
The growing darkness and heavy spray of the 
head sea made firing difficult, particularly for 
the main deck guns of the Good Hope and Mon- 
mouth. 

“The enemy, firing salvos, got the range 
quickly, and their third salvo caused an out- 
break of fire on the fore part of both ships, which 
were constantly on fire until 7:45 in the evening. 
At 7:50, an immense explosion occurred on the 
Good Hope amidships, the flames reaching two 
hundred feet high. Total destruction must 
have followed. 
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THE “EMDEN’S” 
I. ON SEPTEMBER 22D, THE GERMAN CRUISER ~ 


EXPLOITS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 
EMDEN” 


BOMBARDED MADRAS, SET FIRE TO TWO GREAT 


OIL TANKS, BURNED THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE, AND DESTROYED SOME OTHER BUILDINGS; 2. NEAR RANGOON, 


ON SEPTEMBER 29TH, SHE SANK FOUR BRITISH STEAMSHIPS AND A COLLIER; 3. 
SANK THE RUSSIAN CRUISER 
ENTERED PENANG HARBOR FLYING THE JAPANESE FLAG AND DIS- 


‘“EMDEN” 
““EMDEN ” 


THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, THE 
PEDO BOAT “MOUSQUET.” THE 
GUISED BY A FOURTH (DUMMY) FUNNEL. 


THE 


“It was now quite dark. Both sides con- 
tinued firing at the flashes of the opposing guns. 
The Monmouth was badly down by the bow and 
turned away to get hersterntothesea. . . 
At 8.30 the Glasgow signaled to the Monmouth, 
‘The enemy is following us,’ but received no 
reply. At 8.50 we lost sight of the enemy. At 
9:30 we observed flashes of fire, which were 
doubtless the final attack on the Monmouth.” 

So ended the first open sea fight between 
squadrons; the British ships fought gallantly, 
but the Germans made no mistakes, took proper 
advantage of both light and superior weight of 
metal, and the result was what could have been 
predicted. What has become of the Otranto, 
which escaped with the Glasgow, has not been 
revealed by the British Admiralty. 

That the British naval authorities understood 
the inferiority of Admiral Cradock’s squadron 
to that of Admiral von Spee seems clear, for the 
battleship Canopus, with a heavy armament of 
four 12-inch guns, had been sent to join Admiral 


4. WHILE A PART OF THE 
BRITISH WIRELESS AND CABLE STATION ON COCOS (OR KEELING) ISLAND, THE AUSTRALIAN CRUISER 
CAME UP AND IN A SHIP-AND-SHIP ENGAGEMENT DISABLED AND SENT THE 
“EMDEN’”’ OPERATED IN A SEA THAT WAS RINGED WITH COALING STATIONS OF THE BRITISH NAVY 





IN THE HARBOR OF PENANG, IN 
““JEMTCHUG” AND THE FRENCH TOR- 
‘“EMDEN’S”’ CREW WERE DESTROYING THE 
“SYDNEY” 
‘“EMDEN” ASHORE ON NOVEMBER OTH. 


Cradock; its failure to connect in time undoubt- 
edly caused the defeat. 

Back in July, 1862, a bark-rigged steamer of 
1,040 tons left the British shipyard at Birken- 
head and proceeded to the Azores, where she 
was equipped and manned by an English crew 
under the command of an American, Captain 
Raphael Semmes of Maryland. This was the 
famous Confederate raider Alabama. Sailing 
from the Azores, this ship began a career of 
commerce destroying: and before she was sunk 
in Cherbourg harbor by the Kearsarge in June, 
1864, she had accounted for sixty-five vessels 
and had destroyed about $4,000,000 of property. 

Since the passing of the Alabama, no sea 
raider avproached her in daring until Capt. 
Kar! vou Muller took the Emden into the Indian 
Ocean and began the spectacular series of opera- 
tions against British shipping and colonial 
ports that ended on November oth. Twenty- 
five merchant ships and colliers, and two war- 
ships, were victims of the Emden in the three 
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months of her raiding; a total tonnage loss of 
75,000 and a loss in ships alone of more than 10 
million dollars is credited to her. 

In the measured words of the British Ad- 
miralty announcing the Emden’s destruction 
off the Cocos Islands by the Australian cruiser 
Sydney, a “large combined operation by fast 
cruisers” had been in progress against the Em- 
den for some time before. And no wonder! 
For on Octéber 29th, the German ship had en- 
tered the harbor of Penang, disguised by the 
addition of a fourth (dummy) smokestack, and 
sunk the Russian cruiser Jemtchug and the 
French torpedo boat Mousquet. No wonder 
that, as the Admiralty said, “in this search, 
which has covered an immense area, the British 
cruisers have been aided by French, Russian, 
and Japanese vessels working in harmony, as 
well as by the Australian warships Melbourne 
and Sydney.” 

At Madras, in the Bay of Bengal, the Emden 
destroyed oil tanks, a telegraph station, and 
other buildings; in Rangoon harbor, on the 
other side of the Bay, she sank four British 


steamships and a collier; and she haunted the 
shipping lanes of the Indian Ocean so effectively 
that the marine insurance rates on cargoes rose 
to 73 per cent. 

Some slight damage to British monitors and 
cruisers has been suffered because of the novel 
use of such ships in supporting the extreme left 
of the Allies’ battle line on the Belgian coast. 
Reports of the effectiveness of the ships’ guns 
have not been definite, but the British seem 
to think that they have given more punishment 
than they have taken. 

Meanwhile, the great fleet battle is still de- 
layed. Germany has apparently decided to 
wait until some decisive turn is given to the 
campaigns on land before offering to meet the 
British battle fleet. What is going forward at the 
naval base behind Heligoland is as completely 
hidden from the world as though Wilhelmshaven 
were on another planet. For the British and 
the Japanese remain the tasks (at the time that 
this is written) of rounding up, in the Atlantic, 
the Karlsrube, and, in the Pacific, the squadron 
that sails under Admiral von Spee. 


A DIARY FROM THE FRONT 
I 


WITH VON KLUCK’S ARMY IN THE RUSH TO PARIS 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF LE CATEAU AND ST. QUENTIN—LOOTING WITHIN SIGH 
OF PARIS-—-MY FIRST EXPERIENCE AS A PRISONER 


BY 


ARTHUR SWEETSER 


N THE first of August, I was sitting 
at the end of a press association 
wire in Boston with news of the 
world war pouring in. By 4:30 
o'clock in the afternoon I| had de- 

cided to go over as a war correspondent, and by 
8:30 that evening I was on a train for Montreal, 
having scurried up what little gold was available 
at that hour, closed my house, and packed my 
things. I had but ten minutes for the packing 
and later found that the box of laundry which | 
had taken just as it came back contained no 
pajamas and only one large bed-sheet. 

I caught the S. S. Victorian, the only boat 
scheduled to sail that day from the whole At- 
lantic seaboard. We dropped down the St. 
Lawrence, only to find at Quebec that England 
had declared war and that the seas were not safe. 
For two days we dangled at our anchor there, 
and then, under heavy convoy, set out with five 
other vessels to run the gauntlet of whatever 
Germans were on the high seas. By day we 
were nearly invisible through a new coat of 


black paint, and by night all leakages of light 
to the outside were made impossible. The 
windows of the smoking room were so heavil 
wadded with papers that before the evening was 
under way the room was nearly suffocating. 
Finally we shunted around the north of Ireland, 
where we wasted another half day. 

At last we put into the harbor of Liverpool, 
seventeen days after we had sailed. The harbor 
was teeming with excitement, and even before 
we were allowed to land, two hundred nondes- 
cript human derelicts from the wharves of the 
city came aboard to tear our splendid boat to 
pieces for a transport. 

Only a casual guard along the railroad tracks 
to London showed us that war was on. _Like- 
wise, the great gray city itself evinced no excite- 
ment. A few flags were out and now and then a 
khaki-clad company of men filed silentl) 
through the streets, but apart from this there 
was nothing. It was depressingly quiet and 
uninspiring, as though England were taking 
communion with herself. 
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Consequently I jumped over to Paris. There, 
indeed, one could get the war spirit. Hardly did 
| land at Boulogne before | ran into a bower of 
flags. English Tommies were everywhere and 
the people were wild with excitement. The 
short run to Paris took no less than twenty-four 
hours, as troop trains were weaving back and 
forth and soldiers were training in the fields. 
Without sleep all night we arrived in the city 
at 7 o'clock in the morning and at once felt our- 
selves in an atmosphere of volcanic human ex- 
uberance. 

Here, once again, however, the paucity 
of news and the indirectness of it all were too 
much for me. I had heard Lille was a fortified 
place on the Belgian border and | decided to go 
there. The military attaché at the Embassy 
said it was impossible, and a newspaper man who 
had been in France six years told me not a hare 
could get into the city. Nevertheless, | went 
to the railroad station and there got a ticket 
without further trouble. 

Our train ran in and out through troop trains, 
into the edge of the fighting at Cambrai, turned 
around through miles of soldiers, supply wagons, 
artillery, and wounded to Amiens, and then went 
north again only to land us, not at Lille, but at 
Hazebrouck, twenty-four hours after we had 
started. By good fortune we got a carriage to 
Lille, twenty-one miles away, and arrived only 
to find it absolutely dead. | made up my mind 
that if | wanted to see the war I must go to the 
Germans, so I bought a bicycle and set out for 
Valenciennes, their headquarters in North 
France. The prefect of police refused to visé 
my passport toward that city and tried to send 
me back to Paris. I got on to Douai, however, 
where, by telling the humorous, fat little official 
that I knew I was going into the German lines, 
but that I was crazy, I succeeded in getting 
checked on to Valenciennes. 


‘*MEET YOU IN PARIS” 


On the outskirts I passed German Uhlans, 
automobiles scurrying fast over the country, 
baggage wagons, and a few infantry, but nobody 
bothered me. Standing on a grade overlooking 
the walls and spires of the city, | hesitated long 
and hard before going in but finally took a chance. 
There was no guard at the gate, no sentries, and 
no patrols. | entered freely and unchallenged. 
After hiding my precious bicycle, which I feared 
might share the fate of others I had seen twisted 
and torn on the roadway, I went to the dispo- 
sessed mayor of the town, as had been suggested 
to me, and was the first to bring him the news of 
the new French war ministry. Then, by dint of 
much effort, | ran down the German command- 
ant of the city in the railroad station, and be- 
tween dispatching of trains, flashing of orders, 
and interruptions of orderlies and officers, se- 
cured aGerman pass to Cambrai, mainly because 
he knew people in Philadelphia and was pleased 
that I had once worked there. ‘‘Meet you in 
Paris on September 4th,” he said and dashed off 
to get a trainload of horses in on the right track. 
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I was by no means sure that the pass would 
be good for my bicycle if any soldier happened 
to want it, so | made a wide détour around the 
German sentries till I finally brought up at a 
little village. There, for two hours, I waited 
while a huge German army train of autos, "buses, 
wagons, and carriages passed through the terri- 
fied village under heavy convoy. One by one 
the frightened inhabitants came out of their 
houses till finally the whole population was 
watching the inexhaustible German stream with 
wide-eyed wonder. 

When at last the way was clear, I decided to 
leave the main road again for Cambrai and strike 
across country for Solesmes, where, only two days 
before, | had heard the heavy rumble of battle. 
When I entered the little town at noon the 
streets were deserted and houses closed. I rang 
a door bell to ask if | could get anything to eat. 
A sad, terrified looking man told me the Germans 
had taken everything and that the civilians were 
starving. As his eye wandered nervously up 
the street, I could plainly see that he wished 
I would be gone. As hungry and thirsty as | 
was after 35 miles of bicycling, I decided to go 
straight to the Germans themselves. 


THE FREEMASONRY OF SMOKE 


Before the city hall, a number of them, with 
their dull, cheerless gray uniforms, were lolling 
comfortably about. I dropped into a little inn 
near by, where an under officer was having a 
beer. There for the first time I learned the 
value of a cigarette. When I started to smoke 
I noticed the glint in the officer’s eye, and by 
chance held out my cigarettes toward him. His 
face lit up and he seized one almost ravenously. 
For ten minutes he tried his best to talk to me 
in German and in signs, and then, when | had 
told him I was hungry, he took me by the arm 
and led me over to headquarters. There, in an 
abandoned French parlor already strewn with 
half eaten food, empty glasses, boots, and uni- 
forms, I succeeded in getting a very good meal. 
Later my friend took me to another house, from 
the window of which the German commandant 


‘of this little French town was holding court for 


the natives. There, between one peasant who 
volunteered to do Red Cross work and another 
who secured a pass to go to his family in a near- 
by town, I had my passport continued on to St. 
Quentin. With a cheerful smile the comman- 
dant said he would meet me in Paris on Sep- 
tember roth. 


A DESERTED BATTLEFIELD 


It was a peaceful ride from here on to St. 
Quentin. Hardly a sign of life could be seen 
anywhere. The fields were deserted and the 
houses unoccupied. Ina short time, I came to 
Le Cateau, a quaint little village lying in a valley 
between two steep hills. Here, too, almost the 
only sign of life was the dull gray of the German 
soldier. Hardly a Frenchman was to be seen. 

Leaving the town I soon topped the crest of a 
particularly steep hill. There before me lay all 
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the relics of a frightful struggle. Right near by, 
outlined against the sky, stood two angry field 
pieces, sullen and still defiantly facing the Ger- 
man position. Zigzagging here and_ there 
through the peaceful fields ran the ugly scars of 
British trenches which the Germans had forced 
almost at the bayonet’s point. At that moment 
| found myself in the advanced trenches, which 
were nearly as deep as a man’s height and 
hollowed in under to allow protection from 
shrapnel bursting overhead. All sorts of refuse 
was cluttered about in confusion to show that 
man had once been there. 


THE LEAVINGS OF AN ARMY 


Empty cartridge shells lay in little groups. 
In some places | found half-consumed food, 
meat and hardtack, in other places books or 
papers. I picked up several post cards as 
curios and was about to pick up a book when I 
stepped on something soft. | jumped out of 
that trench hastily, and continued my _ in- 
vestigations among a litter of hats and coats 
that were scattered near by. 

A French peasant with a spade under his arm 
interrupted me and said he had just started 
burying horses after having been kept at bury- 
ing men for the last two days. He took me up 
the hill past a network of half made trenches 
toward the English burial ground. All about, 
a most bountiful harvest lay crushed and man- 
gled under the pounding of hundreds of feet. 
Big patches were worn bare where camp had 
been pitched and meals prepared. Haystacks 
stood half burned or badly eaten into by the 
hungry horses of the invaders. 

The grave digger beside me seemed to feel no 
emotion at all. Apparently he had been dulled 
and stunned by his awful work. His main con- 
cern seemed to be lest the Germans shoot him 
for carrying away a piece of shell as a souvenir. 

I left the field and followed along the line of 
retreat, where lay great auto "buses on their 
sides at the edge of the road. Some had been 
abandoned in flight, others tossed aside after 
having been used as barricades. All bore the 
familiar names of large British companies that 
had seen their sinews of commerce thus dese- 
crated. Every half mile or so there came to me 
the stench of a dead horse and then the sight 
of a horribly swollen body already rotted along 
the roadside. 

As darkness closed in and the night chill fell, 
the uncanniness of it all became accentuated, 
and I sought only the light and warmth of a 
human habitation. By much effort | brought 
outdoors the occupants of a little roadside inn, 
who, terrified and fearful, thought | was the 
German army come back again. With the 
utmost sadness they told me they could give me 
neither food nor bed. I did not believe it till 
they lighted me about the house. Every room 
was strewn with straw, bottles, food, and refuse. 
The place was, indeed, uninhabitable. My 
friends, however, directed me off to a side road, 
where, aftermuch difficulty, I found a little house 
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where a few eggs and some bread had been saved 
from the wreckage. 

Che next morning early, | left my kind host 
silhouetted against the doorway, with his wooden 


arm raised on high, calling down all the curses 
on the German invaders. At last I got back on 
the main road again to pass through another 
succession of unharvested fields, decomposed 
horses, abandoned motor trucks, and deserted 
peasant homes. One great memory stands out 
in my mind of roadway inns, yawning wide 
open to the outside, with bottles, glasses, and 
half-eaten food piled about in filth and disorder 

Once more the wreckage assumed more human 
form when | came to the battlefield of St. Quen- 
tin. It was the first sign of French fighting | 
had yet seen, though I was half way into France 
Apparently the French had been caught un- 
prepared, as only a few rudimentary trenches 
were to be seen here and there. Discarded 
coats and caps lent the blue coloring of the 
French uniform to the battlefield. Among the 
piles of broken guns again appeared letters, 
post-cards, and newspapers. 

At last | made my way into the quaint old 
city of St. Quentin itself. The sombre gray ot 
the German uniform had settled like a_ pall 
over the city. It was a main stop in the 
German line of march to Paris and was one 
great German army camp, liquid with the con 
tinual flow of engines of destruction. 

| bicycled over the rough cobbled streets and 
through crowds of foot-sore soldiers, who were 
obviously envious of my machine, till | arrived 
at the picturesque, many-spired city hall of the 
seventeenth century. Having followed the 
commandant of the city from his hotel to « 
hospital, and then to a camp, | had come here 
to he in wait for his eventual arrival. For nearly) 
an hour | stood with a most attractive young 
German soldier, who spoke both English and 
French fluently and acted with the most correct 
politeness toward all who came to him. As he 
told me in English of the Kaiser’s justification 
for the war and of the criminal aggression of the 
Allies, he viséd passports for the French peasants, 
reassured their fears in many ways, and told 
them they could go and come as freely as when 
the French flag flew over the city. 


MEALS OF CHOCOLATE AND BEER 


About 4 0’clock I decided to get something to 
eat. From store to store, café to café, and inn to 
inn, | went without being able to get anything 
Afternearly anhour’ shunt in this bigcity, the best 
I could do for luncheon was a cake of chocolate 
and two beers, and for supper another cake ol 
chocolate and three beers. The latter meal had 
been somewhat of a banquet, in that | had suc- 
ceeded by fighting with some German soldiers 
in buying the last fatty slice of the last round ot 
ham in an isolated meat shop. 

Every hotel, | knew, had been commandeered 
by the Germans, and as a result I set out earl) 
to find a place to sleep. During one solid hour 
I went from place to place only to be told either 
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that the house was requisitioned or that it was 
impossible to take me. Finally, away off in the 
slums of the city, ! found a dirty little house 
which had an extra bed. | soon found that I was 
far more hungry than sleepy, and before the 
night was over | was convinced that if | did not 
get a meal myself, | could at least make one. 

I got out of that bed as early as the law al- 
lowed and gladly paid my landlady the twenty 
cents necessary to get me from the house. Much 
to my surprise she offered to cook me some eggs, 
which I knew would be safe. Standing over the 
fire she told me in dulled, unemotional voice 
how, only two nights before, two German sol- 
diers had entered the house and forced her hus- 
band to give them first food and wine and then 
herself. She spoke of it freely but in anguished 
voice, while still laying the table and seeing to 
the eggs. It was the first authentic case of mis- 
treatment | had encountered. 


RESCUING TWO ENGLISH SURGEONS 


Early that morning, my German friend at the 
city hall asked me to go to the court house re- 
garding two English surgeons who were wasting 
their time as prisoners in the little back yard, 
when they were needed so much elsewhere. 
The court house was a splendid stone building of 
three stories and very large proportions, given 
over entirely to the uses of a huge military hos- 
pital. Every room was filled to the limit with 
wounded, maimed, and dying, who had no bed 
for their suffering but a pile of coarse straw on 
the floor. Some of the men were in the sleep of 
exhaustion; others were moaning with pain; still 
others with dulled eye existed on through the 
long hours. 

Some lay half naked with a crushed leg rest- 
ing painfully on the straw. Others had their 
heads so swathed in bandages as to be almost 
unable to breathe. All who were awake, Ger- 
mans, French, English, and Moroccans, looked 
up with dull, piteous eyes as | picked my way 
over the straw through their prostrate forms. 

Continually soft-faced nuns, gentle women, 
and tender-hearted Red Cross officials moved 
quietly among them, bringing water for parched 
throats, placing helpless limbs in more comfort- 
able positions on the roughstraw, and doing what 
little was possible to lessen anguish. Above, as 
if separated from it all, walked a black-robed 
priest, prayer-book in hand, ever ready at a 
moment’s notice to administer the last rites. 

At this moment, a little French nurse, whose 
whole being seemed warped and torn by the 
anguish about her, came to me and in a soft, 
gentle whisper asked if she could do anything. 
Learning my mission, she at once took me by 
the hand and conducted me all about the hospi- 
tal in search of the surgeon general. Eventually 
we ran down a big, kind-hearted German doctor 
who, when I asked him if he needed aid, burst 
out that he was the only surgeon for the whole 
great hospital. His eyes lit up with joy when | 
told him of the two British physicians who were 
prisoners at the city hall, and without further 
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delay he dropped everything and tore up the 
street with me. On the way, in broken French, 
this kind-hearted German laid bare his whole 
heart. The horror of this war, he said, was 
something absolutely beyond human compre- 
hension. In Belgium, he said, civilians had 
joined in the struggle and gouged out the eyes 
of German soldiers, mangled their bodies, and 
committed unspeakable atrocities. Even the 
young girls, he told me, had lent themselves to 
the most terrible crimes. 
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SOME OF THE HORRORS OF WAR 


After seeing that the two English surgeons at 
the city hall had been released from their im- 
prisonment and given over to the work of mercy, 
for which they were so much needed, we rushed 
back again to the court house. Again the Ger- 
man surgeon gave way to bitter condemnation 
of the enemies’ barbarities. God alone knows 
what truth there is in all these stories. The 
French call the Germans “‘les barbares,”’ savages, 
murderers of children, and violators of women, 
and the Germans ascribe equally terrible things 
tothe French. In France, however, | have seen 
almost nothing of this. The Germans have 
brought misery, suffering, and starvation, but 
as for wanton damage and brutality, there does 
not seem to be more than must be expected from 
a hostile army of all sorts of men, drunk with 
the lust of battle. Undoubtedly cases of bru- 
tality, savagery, and rape have occurred, but 
wholly, | believe, at least in France, against 
orders and under the threat of being shot. For 
instance, when | told my young German friend 
of the mistreatment of the woman at whose 
house I had stayed hecondemned it most bitterly 
and gave me every assurance that the men 
would be court martialed. On the whole, sol- 
diers and natives have got along well, mainly, 
perhaps, because the French are peaceful and 
gentle at heart and in dire fear of the Germans. 

But I must be on from St. Quentin to keep 
pace with the terrific speed of the German flying 
right wing. I chased about from pillar to post 
to find the commandant in order to get another 
passport, and finally ran him down in a barber- 
shop. As he was being shaved, | told him | 
wanted a passport just as far toward Paris as it 
was possible to go. He at once burst into such 
hearty laughter that he nearly made the barber 
cut him, and replied that he would give me one 
to Paris itself. Quite pleased with the witticism 
he hurried me back to the city hall, where he dic- 
tated a rough-and-ready pass to Paris. At the 
same time, when saying good-by, he said he 
would meet me on the Champs Elysées in five 
days, namely September 7th. 

From St. Quentin | bicycled on for 60 miles 
to Compiégne. 

The next day | was arrested. Whether I was 
a prisoner of war, a suspect under surveillance, 
or a mere civilian under convoy, | do not know, 
as | do not speak German. I do know, however, 
that for three days | was virtually the former 
with complete loss of liberty. Unfortunately, ! 
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had refused the offer mace to me by a German 
officer to ride on one of their troop trains, and 
had set out alone on the high road to Paris. 
My haste to get there was increased all the more 
because a German officer had told me that the 
United States and Germany were now fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against Japan, which had 
immediately declared war on us after Germany 
had given us Tsingtau. My haste, however, was 
not to be lasting, for just as I was on the out- 
skirts of the city I ran plump against two Ger- 
man bicycle scouts. One of them immediately 
started to seize my bicycle, which was decidedly 
better than his own. My pass, however, awed 
him considerably, but he finally got me to under- 
stand I could not go on to Paris alone. What it 
was all about I do not know, but at all events he 
and his companion fastened themselves to me 
and stuck, or rather made me stick. We were 
not long, however, in increasing our party by 
another person. 

A pretty young French woman stepped out 
into the middle of the road and boldly held up 
the three of us. In French she got me to under- 
stand that she had set out on a bicycle to find 
her children, who were visiting ten miles away, 
but that the Germans had stolen the machine, 
so that she was now forced to walk. By the 
aid of the word “kinder,” which is about all the 
German | know, much pointing, mimicking, and 
signs, I succeeded in conveying all these ideas 
to the two Germans. It was a soft story coming 
from a pretty woman, and the two Germans 
tumbled for it whole-heartedly. By now half 
the village was about us, and by the combined 
wits of all of us we found out that the Germans 
wanted to know where they could find a bicycle 
for madame. At last we located one way off 
in a little side house, and off we set, all three, to 
find madame’s children. It was a droll way 
indeed for a newspaper man to see a war. 

We ran into difficulties at once. A chorus of 
shouts and several pointed guns greeted us as 
we started over a big bridge, and not even ma- 
dame’s pretty face could force an angry officer 
to let us by. Off we went then across country 
on a wide détour. At last we arrived at the 
village, only to find that nearly every one had 
fled in terror. Madame went about shouting 
“Charlotte!” and “Madame Fernay!”’ but all to 
no avail. 

The Germans were so deeply touched that 
they decided to accompany madame back to 
Compiégne and even made me go back with 
them. This was not, however, before we had 
commandeered some bread and eaten a huge 
luncheon in a near-by farmhouse. _ It was a droll 
lunch indeed—two busily-eating German sol- 
diers with their guns beside them, a pretty 
French woman who had lost her two children, 
an American journalist who was tremendously 
disgusted at gallantry, and a half dozen dirty, 
wide-eyed French peasants standing about 
ready to run in terror at the slightest move. 

The next day, for the second time, we set out 
from Compiégne for Senlis, the two Germans 


still sticking to me like burrs. This time, meet- 
ing neither pretty woman nor German officer, we 
arrived in due order. On the way we stopped at 
a beautiful chateau at Raray, where, strangely 
enough, a German housekeeper alone remained 
of the great staff which had once manned the 
building. She welcomed us inside: and, in a 
gorgeous dining room covered with filth and 
clutter, gave us a-good luncheon. Every room 
on the first floor of the chateau was choked with 
mattresses, half emptied wine bottles, and the 
already rancid leavings of hasty meals. The 
beautiful chateau parlor, with its priceless cen- 
turies-old portraits, artistic tapestries, and 
luxurious furnishings, had evidently been the 
headquarters of two higher officers. Two large 
mattresses desecrated the floor, and the remains 
of breakfast had been left just as they were. 
Upstairs all was in violent confusion. Not a 
drawer but had been pulled out. Not a single 
family possession but had been gone over by 
curious German eyes. My two friends in their 
turn went over everything and offered to give 
me anything that struck my fancy. Just as we 
were leaving, a squad of six medieval looking 
Uhlans with their long spears clattered in at the 
gate as though into a fifteenth-century castle, 
and proceeded in their turn to pore over the 
family’s possessions. 


SENLIS ON FIRE 


Our approach to Senlis, a pretty little town 
about twenty miles from Paris, led through a 
long avenue of splendid houses which were totally 
unoccupied and many of which showed signs of 
having been broken into. Before some were 
mattresses and piles of straw where soldiers had 
slept; and chairs, tables, and furniture pulled 
out, Heaven knows why. For one long mile we 
passed through this Pompeiian desertion without 
seeing a single soul. Then suddenly we came 
to the heart of the city. It was one solid mass 
of red, angry flame. To the left a railroad 
station already lay in cinders. Before us the 
Hotel Du Nord was hot with flame. As we 
passed by, the heat was so intense we were forced 
to edge over to the farther sidewalk. Not a 
sound could be heard but the crackling of the 
flames. Broken telephone and telegraph wires 
lay strewn about the street, with every now and 
thena pile of crumbled masonry from a fallen 
wall. For two hundred yards we picked our way 
gingerly down this dangerous Rue de la Repub- 
lique, every minute fearing a hot wire, a tum- 
bling wall, or an angry bullet. 

Not till we came to the business section of the 
city did we see any signs of life. There a com- 
pany of German soldiers was making merry 
among the lines of deserted shops. As I came 
in sight on my splendid bicycle a wave of gray 
seemed to surge forward toward me to seize the 
machine, but always my two friends said 
“Americanisch.” Thereupon, the eager, lust- 
ful look disappeared and hands were outstretched 
to me with every one trying to speak English. 
I did not like the looks of things even then, for 
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with the background of that burning city and 
the freedom of looting, men’s passions were high 
and no such thing as law remained. Conse- 
quently, I stayed very close to my two friends. 

Finally it came time for supper and prepara- 
tions for the night, and I looked forward with 
hesitation to a German camp and barracks. 
Not this, however, for my two friends, Beckon- 
ing to me, they set out once more from this scene 
of looting, through the burning section, 
which now glowed all the redder in the sun- 
set, and on into the best residential part of the 
city which now appeared all the more tragic and 
deserted. “Das ist gut”? said my friend to me 
as he ‘pointed to a splendid big mansion. ‘Yes, 
fine,” I said. We peddled on a minute and, 
pointing critically to another house, he said, 
“Besser,” and I said ‘Ja, Ja, sehr gut.” By 
now it had begun to dawn on me that we were 
looking for a home. 


HELPING OURSELVES TO A MANSION 


At last, we picked out the finest house in the 
street. It lay silent and unoccupied in beautiful 
grounds, every blind drawn and a collection of 
straw, wine bottles, dishes, and mattresses clut- 
tered about the front yard. We entered under 
the big gate and forced our way in through a side 
door. We went about carefully from room to 
room, making fast every door and window and 
examining every hiding place to make sure we 
should not be interrupted by some angry owner. 
At last all was made fast and secure, and we felt 
ourselves in our own castle. 

Most methodically the two Germans set about 
getting dinner. One brought up a lot of wood 
from downstairs, most of which they had made 
me chop, while the other set about getting a big 
steak ready. I was so useless in this house- 
keeping work that I set about to see what sort 
of a home we had. ‘‘Kommen sie hier” rang 
out a voice from the kitchen, and | went out to 
find a big steak smoking over the stove and 
preparations all under way fora fine meal. By 
signs I was told to sit down and peel potatoes, 
which I did, until I had filled up half a small 
pail. Shortly they, too, were sizzling over 
the fire. 

Rather ashamed of my own inability to cook, 
I decided at least I would be the wife of the 
family and lay the table, so while the Germans 
were cooking and the smell of frying was coming 
in from the kitchen I got things ready. A beau- 
tiful droplight hanging from the ceiling and two 
splendid six-stick candelabra on a luxurious 
mahogany mantlepiece gave forth a warm, soft 
light that was anything but the light of war and 
a looted home. Madame’s best table service 
fitted up the table in truly regal style, and four 
different kinds of liqueur and Monsieur’s best 
wine lent a coloring. Never, I am free to con- 
fess, have I had such a wonderful meal as we 
enjoyed that night. 

The steak had been cooked to perfection and 
the potatoes were browned to a turn. The two 
Germans proved most good-natured and kept 
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saying, ‘“‘Ist das gut”? Not being sure of the 
propriety of toasting the Kaiser, and not being 
able to pronounce “Hoch der Kaiser,” I gave 
them a toast to the Fatherland. To this they 
replied with a toast to President Roosevelt, not 
knowing, apparently, that we had twice changed 
administration. By now we were absolutely at 
home and even the sombre gray of the Ger- 
man uniform seemed to fit in with the sur- 
roundings. 

Shortly it came time to turn in for the night. 
We selected Madame’s finest bedroom, with a 
beautiful mahogany bed in the middle of it and 
all the implements of a French woman’s toilet 
round about. Another mattress was dragged 
in and put on the floor for “Georg,” as we did not 
dare to occupy more than one room. One door 
was barricaded by a big bureau and the other 
by a heavy safe. Thus we spent our first night 
at Madame’s house. 

The next day was a nightmare. I was now 
but twenty miles from Paris and could hear 
the big guns of the battle of the Marne very 
plainly. I did not mind it at first when we were 
getting breakfast, but when I saw they were 
going to keep me there all day, it was indeed 
refined agony. For all I could tell Paris itself 
might be falling, and here I was cooped up like 
a chicken with two Germans who seemed con- 
tent to eat and drink. I protested with the 
utmost vehemence at my command that the 
Fatherland was calling them tothe sound of the 
big guns and that they were false to their coun- 
try in staying here eating and drinking, but it 
was no use; they had their own orders and would 
not take mine. 


WITH THE RETREAT FROM PARIS 


At last, just as dusk was falling, we bade 
good-by to our pleasant home and set out again. 
But to my infinite disgust I found it was not 
toward Paris but toward Compiégne for the 
third time. We joined ourselves to a party of 
perhaps a hundred bicycle scouts and a hundred 
Uhlans, perhaps the beginning of the German 
retreat to the Aisne. Calmly but somewhat 
sadly, | thought, they said the French were ad- 
vancing in great force and that their advance, 
which was now actually within sight of the 
Eiffel Tower, had been temporarily checked. 
It was joyful news indeed for me, for in all this 
long time it was the first real work that I had 
seen the French do. 

Horsemen and bicyclists, we rode away from 
the ruins of Senlis out into the sunset and back 
toward Germany. 

The next morning I made up my mind I was 
going toleave my kind friends. For three days I 
had been deprived of liberty and been with com- 
panions with whom I could not speak, let alone 
any moral effect that wholesale looting and com- 
mandeering of houses might have had on me. 
So when, after breakfast their bicycles pointed 
to Compiégne I pointed mine the other way and 
started to shake hands. They raised their guns, 
indicating that the French would shoot me as a 
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spy, but I merely laughed and showed my Amer- 
ican passport. Evidently convinced that I was 
crazy they shook hands most cordially and 
allowed me to disappear down the road. It was 


[The second instalment of Mr. Sweetser’s diary, “Held as a German Spy, 


not, however, to freedom and it was less than 
three hours later that I wished I had stayed with 
the Germans. 

For at that time the French picked me up. 


’ 


’ will appear in February.] 


INTIMATE PICTURES OF THE WAR 
A LETTER FROM SERVIA 


EAR : My heartfelt thanks for 

your kind letter. It is a great 

consolation to feel that my friends 

at home are sharing my anxieties 

as to the situation of my adopted 
country in this terrible war. The fact that 
Servia was insulted, traduced, and then brutally 
attacked without sufficient warning must 
awaken indignation in the breast of every one 
who has the sentiment of justice. And for 
those who are familiar with the politics of the 
situation as set forth by Professor Pupin and 
other writers on the subject, it is only too evi- 
dent that Austria’s attack was the final one 
of a long and humiliating series of efforts to 
deprive the kingdom of its independence and 
bring it under the heel of Austria. Servia’s war 
with Turkey, as you know, was fought for the 
freedom of her fellow Slavs from the misrule 
of Turkey. The war with Bulgaria was in de- 
fense of her own rights arising out of her sacri- 
fices and victories in the war with Turkey. 
But this war is the defense of her independence 
as a Free State. She was axrused by Austria 
of wishing to liberate the millions of Servians 
under Austrian oppression even as she had 
liberated those of Old Servia and Macedonia 
two year. before, and with no more than a mere 
form of diplomatic procedure the bombardment 
of Belgrade was begun on August 29th. For 
even before the Austrian note was handed to the 
Servian Government Austrian troops had taken 
their positions and Austrian monitors had sailed 
down the Danube to begin the bombardment of 
the capital without leaving time for women and 
children to be taken toa place of safety. From 
the beginning of the war, as, indeed, from all 
time, Austria has made war upon women and 
children, upon non-combatants, with her armed 
forces. All men taken, without arms, have 
been shot instantly as spies. I have seen with 
my own eyes, alas! women and_ babes- who 
have been bayoneted by Austrian soldiers in 
the sacking of the town of Shhabatz during the 
battle of the Drina. Upon their arrival in that 
town, which was left undefended for reasons 
of strategy by the Servian militia by authority, 
the Austrian troops fell to pillage and to vi- 
olating women. One of my own friends had 
her hands tied and was forced to sit while 





Austrian officers ordered their soldiers to pack all 
of her fine house linen, silver, and other objects of 
value into trunks; her portrait of her grand- 
father, Lucas Lazarovitch, a great Servian 
hero of former wars, was slashed to pieces be- 
fore her eyes by an Austrian officer. It was 
when the victorious Servian troops began to 
drive the Austrians out that the latter showed 
their grossest fury and cruelty. Austrian 
soldiers rushed to the doors of cellars, where 
terrified women and children were in hiding, 
firing their revolvers point blank into women’s 
faces, pulling young girls out by the hair of their 
head and dragging them off as captives. All men 
taken prisoners were killed instantly. In one 
room alone sixty-five young Servian men were 
found with their throats cut and other members 
hacked off. Never since the Middle Ages was 
atown morecompletely sacked nor its inhabitants 
more ruthlessly treated by the order of the 
enemy’s leaders than was the town of Shhabatz 
by the Austrian army. I have heard the tales 
of the women and have seen their wounds and 
those of their children. I have heard the 
description of many Servian officers and of the 
wounded soldiers in the hospitals here—even 
from the Austrian prisoners themselves, many 
of whom are of Slav races who were constrained 
to fight. One and all have told me the same 
story of horror so terrible that the atrocities of 
Turk and Bulgar are mere incidents in com- 
parison. You will have learned from the dis- 
patches how complete was the Servian victory 
in the Battle of the Drina, which lasted eight 
days. Many guns and other war material 
were taken. Since then our troops have taken 
the offensive, at some points occupying towns 
and fortified places on the Austrian side— 
200,000 Austrians have again crossed on Ser- 
vian soil but each hour brings news of the valor 
with which they are being repulsed by the heroic 
Servian troops. I was told yesterday that our 
army holds the war record for troops that, after 
marching 63 miles without resting, went 
directly into battle. The other armies of 
Europe are fighting splendidly, too. I, who 
have seen all the armies at some time in my 
life, have no wish to disparage the splendid 
achievements of English, French, and Russian, 
and above ail the heroic Belgian troops. But 
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there is this difference, a great one in favor of all 
the other armies: their perfect equipment and 
inexhaustible resources of military material 
and recruits, of engineering equipment, es- 
pecially, which could play so great a réle in 
Servia if only we had enough of it. The real 
heroism of the Servian army consists of this, 
that it is fighting a perfectly fresh army of 
three times its own size even when allowance is 
made for the troops that have been sent against 
Russia, an army in which every man is uni- 
formed and fitted out, as our own army was at 
the beginning of the Turkish war, with every 
modern convenience of camp life—beds, kitch- 
ens, even typewriters for sending orders—and 
behind them lie vast and as yet untouched 
stores. The veteran Servian troops are fighting 
their fourth campaign in less than two years. 
The equipment of the army had not had time 
for renewal since the war against Bulgaria. 
There were not even uniforms enough. The 
motors were worn out. In a word, the odds 
between the equipment of the two armies 
were practically as great as were those between 
the armies of Lee and Grant during the last 
stage of the Civil War. Yesterday | stood on 
the bridge and watched a long line of soldiers 
The only war 
equipment they have is a gun, usually one of 
those taken from the Turks, hung over their 
non-peasant costume. How my heart aches 
over them, those stern, resolved-looking men 
with the fine light of pure patriotism shining 
in their eyes, until I long to kneel down in the 
dust and untie the worn shoes from their poor, 
tired feet! In the hospital they remonstrate 
so shyly at first when one asks to wash their 
feet. “‘Excuse me, Sister, my feet are not fit 
for your hands to touch, they are so hard from 
long marching and standing.” ‘‘Wash my head, 
if vou like,” said another, “‘it is quite clean.” 
The barber having just shaved it! Yesterday, 
too, I went down to the fortress to see the 
young recruits, all more than twenty, and yet 
many of them looking such lads, for the Ser- 
vian peasant matures slowly. They, too, have 
no uniforms as yet—only their guns; but each 
wears a spray of acacia leaves in his hat and 
wreathed around his gun. All smile so gently 
as I take their photographs and say, “Vive la 
Serbska Voyska!” (Long live the Servian 
Army!) My foreign accent betrays me and 
they crowd round asking my husband, ‘‘Who 
is the lady?”” When they hear I am American 
they ask, “Is America at war, too?”’ No, thank 
God, it is not! 

The countryside is deserted, but Nish is full 
of men—all soldiers—marching, training, re- 
pairing roads. Troops of Austrian prisoners 
are doing the latter. Their blue uniforms dis- 
tinguish them from the khaki of the Servian 
troops. Some of the prisoners have declared 
themselves and have bought Servian headgear. 
Prisoners are working in the hospitals, too, 
looking after their wounded comrades. They 
come and go freely about the town, very often 
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without guard. Surprised by the refugees 
from Belgrade, the inhabitants of Nish most 
hospitably put all available spare room at the 
service of their guests. But the war having 
called away all the men servants, and women 
not being accustomed to leave their own homes 
to work, many people who had rooms in various 
parts of the town are obliged to go to the hotels 
for meals. At the Hotel d’Europe the diplo- 
matic body have a table reserved for them, and 
just near it is one for the gentlemen of the For- 
eign Office. The monotony of the menu, the 
lack of communication from outside, and the 
frequent meeting have in no way dulled the 
social grace of those victims of the discomfort 
of war. Frankly speaking “everybody is 
doing his best,” as they say out West, and when 
ten o’clock comes it is always with an air of 
regret that people separate, saying “bon soir!” 
as though it were some delightful house party 
that was separating for the night. 

The courage of those wonderful men at the 
front is before us as an example. One would 
despise one’s self if a murmur escaped of dulness 
or discomfort. How is it down there on the 
Drina, or in the hospitals, where heroic bodies 
are clothed in coarse brown cotton and laid on 
straw mattresses with no springs, where men 
groan all night in pain from wounds or raging 
fever! Every mouthful of food recalls that 
soldiers cut off from their commissariat are 
fighting somewhere with fast unbroken for 
days atatime. Fighting for what? For honor 
and liberty and the future well-being of all the, 
hold dear, for all that which makes a man 
superior to a mere brute. Hunger, fatigue, 
anguish of body, aye, sometimes defeat and 
death, are out there with the fighting armies of 
Europe. The man who complains of dulness 
or discomfort at such a time would be un- 
worthy forever of a share in the fruits of victory. 
So men and women lived under the Terror, | 
suppose. So one asks one’s self only, “What 
can I do to help?” And the real desire is to 
work, work hard with one’s body, one’s mind, 
one’s soul, so long as it is for the army. But 
when in the terrible hour of trial comes the 
news of the death of a loved one, there is the 
momentary feeling that nothing matters now; 
that one cannot go on working after such a 
blow; and yet in another hour you will see 
them at work caring for the husbands, fathers, 
sons, brothers of others more fortunate. Colonel 
Soudermeyer, surgeon-in-chief of the army, lost 
his wife the very day the Austrians began the 
bombardment of Belgrade. His duties of ad- 
ministration forced him to leave Belgrade be- 
fore her interment, which was made under the 
cannon’s roar and the falling of shells on the 
town. That beautiful woman was a victim to 
her unceasing care of the wounded during both 
the Turkish and Bulgarian wars. One of the 
first victims of the war was the youngest son of 
Colonel Soudermeyer, a lad of seventeen, whose 
two older brothers went through both wars 
last year and were both lying with serious 
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wounds. Yet this gallant officer-surgeon goes 
on operating and caring for the wounded from 
four in the morning as long as the light lasts. 
Then he throws himself on a bed in his office 
for a few hours’ sleep before beginning again. 
He is of foreign extraction, having come here 
as a volunteer officer during the war of ’78. 
Having fallen in love with a pretty Servian 
girl, he became a citizen and has risen to dis- 
tinction in the army, which he well deserves, as 
you can see. The great scarcity of surgeons 
and doctors is felt more than that of nurses. 
Also, all hospital stores are running short, and 
we dare not change the dressings of any but the 
worst wounds every day. There are no means 
of obtaining material anywhere in Europe. So 
for God’s sake ask for donations of material 
from all the great surgical supply houses and 
send it out to us in charge of some one. Even if 
the war should stop in a short time the need 
for hospital supplies, for surgeons, and instru- 
ments will still be keenly felt and will cause 
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much suffering that could be averted if we 
had means at our disposal. The next great 
need is that of warm, heavy woolen shirts, 
drawers, and stockings for the poor men who 
will be out in the cold all winter. Remember 
that for two years all our industries have been 
interfered with by the wars, and our commerce 
as well. All our trade has been with Austria, 
Germany, and Italy. The latter will not sell 
anything to our Red Cross on the pretext that 
she may need them herself. Russia, too, needs 
all her own reserve of material. England and 
France are so rich and have such resources that 
nothing will be lacking there. And they are 
caring for Belgium,which, next to ourself, is the 
most distressed country of all that are at war. 
Servia is cut off from everywhere. The Turks 
and Bulgarians cannot be expected to help. 
Roumania needs all her stores. Greece has sent 
us surgeons and other aid only quite recently. 
Unless help comes to us from America the win- 
ter will be one of the most appalling in history. 


A LETTER FROM AUSTRIA 


EAR : There is a possibility of 
sending you a letter through our 
consul, who is on his way to Amer- 
ica, so I am writing to you and 
hope you will get this letter in due 

time. We all here are very anxious that public 
opinion in America should know the real truth 
(not tainted and falsified by the press of our 
enemies!) about us, the war, the reasons which 
led us to the war, etc., and, last but not least, 
about our behavior in general and toward 
the foreigners who happened to be here when 
the war broke out (English, Russian, Belgian, 
and French in particular). 

Personally I should hate the idea that my 
American and my many English friends should 
believe all these newspaper lies. I have no 
doubt whatever that they would listen to me 
and believe me, could | but speak and explain 
matters to them; as this is impossible and as the 
people—the fair-minded—in England and Amer- 
ica cannot communicate with us, some of us, 
like myself, are trying to explain matters to a 
few individuals by writing to them, and this is 
the reason I am writing to you. Of course, we 
know that this will not alter public opinion and 
that we can’t compete with the papers, but we 
shall at least have the satisfaction that a few 
of the best Americans will know the truth. 

1. The cause of the war. 

The press of our enemies goes on accusing the 
German Emperor; that he wanted war, and they 
say that he made it. Any fair-minded person 
who read the telegraphic correspondence be- 
tween the German Emperor and the Czar and 
Prince Henry and King George cannot deny 
that the German Emperor, although he (thank 





God!) prepared for war and was ready for war, 
not only did not want and make the war, but, 
until the last moment, did his utmost to pre- 
vent it. 

The Czar in his proclamation declared that 
Russia had been driven into war because “‘she 
must protect the Slavs.” Our war with Ser- 
via has nothing to do with Slavdom. Only 
with the Servians, and not even with all Ser- 
vians, but with a portion of Servians: the Ser- 
vians of the independent kingdom of Servia, 
our neighbors, who murdered King Alexander 
and his wife, who try to make a Greater Servia 
at our cost by trying to incite our loyal Ser- 
vians to revolution; who, under protection of 
Russia, forced us three times to mobilize, at 
tremendous costs; who fabricated and sent the 
bombs for the Archduke; who taught the mur- 
derers to shoot, etc. (all this has been abso- 
lutely proved by the inquiry); and who made 
our life intolerable. These are the people we 
have to deal with and not the Slavs of our em- 
pire, as Russia wants the world to believe. 
Our Slavs, as the world has seen and is going 
to see, are our most loval subjects; the Czechs, 
Poles, Croatians, Slovenians, etc., our best 
soldiers (including, of course, many excellent 
Servian soldiers in our army), quite happy and 
delighted to fight Servia and Russia! And 
then comes the Czar and says “he must protect 
the Slavs and is forced to fight!’ 

And the world, and especially our old friends, 
the English, believe this: 1 was in London last 
month—left the very last day—and can’t help 
thinking that our old friends are tremendously 
misled by a reckless Cabinet (they thought of 
nothing but of Ulster and their position until 






































































our declaration of war with Servia), badly man- 
aged by an honest English gentleman (Sir 
Edward Grey) who knows no German nor 
French, had no idea of anything but English 
ways, does not understand our troubles, makes 
no difference between a Servian or a civilized 
European gentleman and, besides, is or was 
paralyzed by that absurd fear “that Germany 
should get too big.” How often did I hear, 
“We can’t allow Germany to crush France,” 
etc. Why, one energetic word from England 
to Russia or to her too enterprising partner, and 
—Russia would have let us in peace and we 
could have punished Servia as everybody (in- 
cluding England and all the English papers) 
said she deserved. Had Sir Edward Grey had 
the courage to declare to France: “My dear 
partner, Austria’s cause is just; she has to pro- 
tect herself from Servian intrigues somehow, 
even by war; they must and are going to fight 
Servia, it is their right; we should do the same 
and Russia has no right to interfere; so | 
warn you that we are not going with you if 
you choose to help Russia to prevent Austria 
to do what she finds necessary for her ex- 
istence’’—etc. If Sir Edward Grey had said 
that in Paris three weeks ago [this letter was 
written in August] there would have been no 
European war. 

She could also have said to Russia: 

“Supposing your Finns in Finland had made 


revolutionary intrigues, ten years running, 
with murders, bombs, etc. Supposing it was 


proved and you knew that all this was arranged 
by Sweden; supposing everybody knew Sweden 
was doing it with the purpose of making a 
Greater Sweden with Finland (because there 
are plenty of Swedes in Finland, and Finns in 
Sweden); supposing one of your grand-dukes 
and his wife were assassinated; supposing it 
came out that the whole dastardly murder was 
planned and arranged in Stockholm, under the 
eyes of the authorities, etc.; supposing the 
Swedish authorities after the murder did noth- 
ing to apologize or to show their regrets, and, 
when you asked for explanations, did nothing 
but let their official and unofficial press loose 
to insult and threaten your What would 
Russia (or England or America) have done? 
And now, supposing you, Russia, are at the 
end of your wits, can’t get any reparation, 
can’t get any guarantee for the future; you have 
to choose whether you are going to lose Fin- 
land and many other provinces or—fight 
Sweden; and after waiting and trying and doing 
all you can you choose—energetic measures- 
only to be caught by the arm by Germany under 
pretext that Sweden and Finland belong to the 
Germanic races and that Germany’s duty is to 
protect them?” 

Supposing all this (please excuse the long 
analogy, but it is exactly the same as the present 
Austrian-Servian-Russian), the whole of the 
world and, first of all, old England would have 
indignantly shouted that this was Russia’s 
private affair only, and that Germany had no 
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right whatever to interfere. In our case 
neither Europe nor Sir Edward Grey dared to 
tell Russia to mind her own business and to let 
us alone only way to prevent the Euro- 
pean war. Instead of that, England, etc., 
went against us, declared war, etc., with the 
result that the real big war broke out and that 
the world sees that—all our Slavs hate Russia 
like poison and fight against her with greatest 
enthusiasm! Isn’t it absurd? And doesn’t 
this fact alone show that that awful war was 
utterly unnecessary, brought about by a few 
incapable and obstinate people, who “didn’t 
know better.” 

This letter is getting very long. I hope you 
won’t mind; but I haven’t finished yet. First 
of all I am going to tell you what the Servians 
are and what our brave troops (the majority 
has to face Russia and the minority has to 





fight the Servians in their own mountains 
against tremendous odds) have to face in 
Servia. 


What I am going to tell you is true—every 
word of it—told by well-bred, gallant gentle- 
men, not by professional inventors and cal- 
umniators. You know me and I guarantee 
that every word is true: 

The Servians are excellent soldiers, very 
plucky and very savage; the whole population, 
women, children, old men are continually am- 
buscading and shooting. All right! But they 
do more: They mutilate the wounded! They 
cut off noses, ears, etc., they pierce the eyes of 
the wounded or prisoners! They do that al- 
ways and whenever they get the chance. A 
young fellow, well-known, of McErdody family, 

was found dead a few days ago; both his eyes 
were pierced! And this is not one single in- 
stance, but, as I said before, the usual thing. 
A week ago the Servians (regular army) spotted 
a Red Cross ambulance. The soldiers purposely 
signalled the Red Cross; they started shooting 
and shot: 


1. Seven doctors, 

2. All the wounded. 

3. The whole music-band; every one of 
them (they were used to carry the wounded) 
was shot dead. 


Most of the Austrian officers carry poison 
with them—in case. . . The Servian 
campaign is terribly difficult and very danger- 
ous for the individual. Of course, we are going 
to beat them, but many charming and gallant 
fellows will never return. The most awful peo- 
ple are the irregular soldiers; they pretend to 
be wounded (and sometimes are really wounded) 
and stab the doctors while their wounds are 
being attended! Women bring water, milk, 
or wine for the thirsty and—all this is 
poisoned! The heat in the mountains is, of 
course, terrific. 

There is one more thing I must tell you. 
It is about our treatment of Russians, French, 
English, and Belgians here in comparison to 
what happened in Paris, Brussels, and Peters- 
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uurg. It sounds a bit absurd that I should 
tell you that, as it is very complimentary to us, 
but it is true and, besides, we want the fair- 
minded people to know it; I believe we have a 
right that it should be known. 

At the departure of Schebeko, the Russian 
ambassador here, there was no crowd, no mob, 
no shouting except one single spectator who 
called out, Pfui! and was at once arrested. 
The whole foreign office and many friends of the 
Schebekos sympathized with Mme. Schebeko 
(who is ill), discussed what one could do for 
her, etc., etc. In France all our countrymen 
had to leave at once, but there were no trains. 
Many suffered abominable insults, threats, etc.; 
400 starving people were in the embassy, fearing 
for their lives for many days. Here nothing 


whatever happened to the French. When 
M. Dormaine, the ambassador, started. no one 
took the slightest notice; he went out for a 
constitutional stroll in the streets, called a taxi, 
and went to the station; that was all. 

Here we have been much disappointed by 
England’s declaration of war; we think it was 
a mistake and very unfair. But, of course, 
the English embassy had a quiet and sympa- 
thetic departure. Countess Berchtold called at 
the embassy the day they started. 

I see that I must finish this long letter; | 
hope it’s not too long and not too badly written. 
I am in the automobile corps and waiting to 
be sent any moment to Russia or Servia. | 
hope you are all well, and that we shall all meet 
after the war. 


A GERMAN-FRANCO-AMERICAN JAILED IN ENGLAND 


MONG the thousand and one other 

duties of secret service men of England, 

it is their business to arrest a large 

number of Germans and Austrians 

who, posing as American citizens 
or English subjects, attempt to get back into 
Germany. Practically all these cases are in- 
dividual attempts rather than part of an or- 
ganized business. They go on neutral ships 
bound for neutral ports on freighters, as sailors 
and stevedores, and on passenger steamers to 
English and Mediterranean ports as Americans, 
English, Italians, and Spaniards, and many 
have succeded in going boldly through England 
to Holland and thence to Germany. It is-very 
hard to tell a German-American or many Rus- 
sians from a German subject. The police have 
to handle such cases very carefully so as not 
to give offense, in case of a mistake, to a 
neutral country. 

Early in September, before England and Ger- 
many arranged for the exchange of non-combat- 
ants, there landed in Liverpool from the United 
States aman with a French first name and Ger- 
man surname—the real name does not matter— 
call him Antoine Vulte. He spoke perfect 
English, claimed to be a French citizen, and 
was 64 years of age, although he looked less 
than 50. He claimed to be on his way to 
France but, when asked to show his French 
papers, was unable to produce them, and on 
closer inquiry it turned out that he became of 
age in Alsace shortly after the Franco-Prussian 
War and was therefore a German subject, and 
as such he would have to be sent to one of the 
German prisoners’ concentration camps. When 
he finally understood that he had been a Ger- 
man subject 43 years, he completely broke down. 





He had lived with only one hope and desire in 
life—to avenge himself and his country on the 
Germans. He had refused to take out Ameri- 
can citizenship papers, because he was a French- 
man, and had worked and lived only to help— 
even ever so little—toward getting back Alsace 
and France’s honor. Wasn’t there some 
chance of his getting American protection, for 
he had lived in America 43 years? He would 
be, if he must, an American or an Englishman, 
but he would not be a German! That was 
impossible! And so his story came out. He 
was born in 1850 in a small Alsatian village, 
where his father had a small farm. When the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out, he was sick 
and was unable to join the army. At the 
coming of the Germans his father was accused 
of giving information to the enemy, and he 
saw his father, mother, and sister killed by the 
Prussians, and his home burned. He, however, 
escaped to the house of a neighbor, and did not 
recover until about three months after peace wes 
declared, in 1871. He recovered on or about 
his twenty-first birthday, and as soon as it 
was possible he left Alsace and came to America, 
where he built up a small business and a com- 
fortable fortune. He never became an Amer- 
ican citizen, because he looked forward to the 
time when France should retake Alsace, and 
he desired to come back to France and help. 
When the war broke out in 1914 he saw the 
time that he had prayed for had at last arrived. 
He arranged his affairs and collected all the 
money he could lay his hands on and got on the 
first ship for England to offer to France his 
services and his fortune. He arrived in England 
to find himself a German citizen and threatened 
with imprisonment among men he hated! 

















